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January and February, 1830. 
On the 29th January, I sat out on a long projected expedi- 
_-tion to Charleston, New-Orleans, the Mississippi and Ohio. 
My first day’s journey by~the stage took me to Frankford,— 
a clean, well-situated village a few miles from Philadelphia, 
where I had the pleasure of staying a day or two with Colonel 
Burn, an American by birth, but who had been long in Britain, 
being possessed of landed property in Scotland. His manners 
and mode of living were as much British as American. He 
commanded the American cavalry in the last war; buthad now 
_ retired, and lived very hospitably at Frankford. Colonel Burn 
was kind enough to give me a letter to a friend of his at Charles- 
ton, which was of great use to me. He mentioned to me, what 
I had never heard before, that Bonaparte had been prevented 
by force from finding his grave in the battle of Waterloo; and 
he mentioned, as his authority, General Barnard, now in the 
service of the United States, who was at Waterloo with Bona- 
‘parte, and who asserted positively that Bonaparte, as soon as 
he saw the guards repulsed, said, we shall find our graves here ; 
put the other officers, surrounding him, carried him off. At 
Colonel Burn’s house, I first tasted the terrapin,—a small land 
turtle, of which excellent soup is made. I also first saw here 
in perfection the canvass-back duck of the Potomac, which is 
reckoned, and I think justly, the greatest delicacy in the United 
States. It is considerably larger than our wild duck, and far 
_ more delicate in flavour. An epicure wouldbe puzzled whether 
- “to give the preference to this bird or to Scotch grouse. ‘The 
Americans eat the canvass duck with currant jelly, as ifit were 
“vyenison. I thought it better with our wild duck sauce, Port 
- “wine heated, lemon juice, cayenne pepper, &c. I had again 
an opportunity, while here, of seeing Philadelphia market. 
Meat of every kind was very plentiful, at an average of about 
twopence halfpenny a pound, The price of a very large wild 
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goose, three quarters ofadollar. It happens singularly enough, 

_ that at present, at Philadelphia, the two principal physicians 

. are Dr, Physic.and Dr. Hartshorn. 

_. Tleft Colonel Burn’s house on the 2d February, and remained - 
a night at the Mansion-house Hotel at Philadelphia, which I 
found quite as comfortable in winter as insummer. A little 
snow had fallen, and the boys were skating over the streets. 
Next morning I started in the mail stage for Baltimore—it car- 
ries six passengers. My fellow-travellers were Colonel Mechia, 
secretary to the Mexican legation, and his servant, an intelli- 
gent Irishman. We breakfasted at Chester, a village fifteen 
miles from Philadelphia, where there was only one public room 
for the guests ; and the Irishman, it was obvious, would have 
made a better breakfast, if, according to the custom of his own 
country, his master and he had sat at separate tables. We 
dined at Elkton, where, for the first time, I tasted hominie, an 
excellent preparation of Indian corn stewed, which they use, 
instead of potatoes, with their animal food. The most interest- 
ing part of this journey occurred in the evening. We arrived 
at the ferry, across the Susquehannah River, at Havre de Grace, 
at 10 Pp. m., in a fine moonlight evening. The river was hard 
frozen, and we expected to cross on the ice; but the passage 
of the mails on the ice is, it seems, prohibited by the rules of 
the post-office of this country; and persons are employed to 
keep an open course for the small rowing boats, in which the 
mails are transported. _Weembarked and were pushed forward 
by three men, who propelled the boat by long poles shod with 
jron, and darted on the ice from the boat,—Colonel Mechia 
and I being directed constantly to keep the boat rocking likea 
cradle, in order to break the ice forming on each side of her. 
This is a tardy way ofcarrying forward the great southern and 
northern mails of the American continent; but its novelty 
amused us, for three quarters of an hour were consumed in 
proceeding a single mile. 

Colonel Mechia is a very agreeable and well informed per- 
son. He has been twenty years in the Mexican army; he was 
in the late action with Barradas, in which he- had a command. 
He is without the smallest fear of Spain ever being able to make 
any impression upon Mexico. But he is most anxious that the 
government should become settled without the domination of 
military leaders. 

I found at Baltimore that the statue of Washington had been 
placed upon the top of thé monument since I wasthere. The 
monument has now a very fine effect. The statue is from the 
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chisel of the Italian sculptor Causici ; and he was engagetl on 
it for about two years. It cost 10,000 dollars, and required 
forty horses for two months to move it fourteen miles, when in 
its rough state. ‘The whole expense of the monument has ex- 
ceeded 200,000 dollars. I left Baltimore in the stage, before 
the public dinner-hour at the hotel. I therefore ordered a chop 
before going away ; but canvass-back ducks are so abundant 
here, that I found one of them prepared for my dinner without 
any extracharge. In the stage to Washington, there were three 
Cherokee Indians, well educated men, who were on their way 
to Washington ona mission from their nation in Georgia. There 
ig no difference in their dress or general appearance from that 
ofthe Americans or British ; and they were very ready to enter 
into conversation with us. On arriving at Washington, again . 
pitched my tent at Gadesby’s, where now, when Congress is 
sitting, there are about 170 guests and about fifty servants. 
The establishment is very good, though very far from equal to 
that of Mr. Head at Philadelphia. 
- Congress being at present in session, I made it my business, 
_ during the ten or eleven days that I remained at Washington, 
~~ yery frequently to attend their debates in the House of Repre- 
- sentatives, and in the Senate; but unfortunately at that time 
they were not of an interesting nature. The Capitol, the whole 
of which is at this season employed in forwarding the business 
of the only great republic in the world, made even a deeper 
impression upon me than before. The more I sawit, the more 
imposing it appeared. The building covers an acre and a-half 
of ground, and has cost three millions of dollars. The great 
Rotunda, which is ninety-six feet in diameter, by ninety-six 
feet high, is the principal entrance hall, leading to the legisla- 
tive halls and their library. "The pannels of the circular walls 
are appropriated to paintings and to basso-relievos of historical 
subjects, of which the landing of the Pilgrims in New England, 
William Penn’s treaty with the Indians, the Assembly in Phila- 
delphia at which the Declaration of Independence was signed, 
the surrender of General Burgoyne, the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis, and the resignation of General Washington at Annapolis, 
after the peace of 1783, are the principal. 
These pictures are the production ofan American artist still 
~~ alive, who was an officer in the revolutionary army, Colonel 
Trumbull. During the war of the revolution, Colonel Trum- 
bull proceeded to England ; and when he wasa pupil of the late 
Benjamin West, he was apprehended, and sent to the Tower, 
~ ‘on the ground that he was aspy. He has written the following 
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curious account of his apprehension and detention, which I the 
more readily insert, as showing that George the Third, though 
a cordial hater of the American rebels, could do a kind. thing 
even to an American, when ‘he took a fancy to him. West, it 
is well known, was a great.favourite with the king. 

“I was arrested (says Colonel Trumbull) at twelve o’clock 
at night of the 19th November, 1780, in London, on suspicion 
of treason. I was then principally occupied in studying the art 
of painting under Mr. West. Mr. West well knew that his 
attachment to his native country gave offence to some individ- 
uals who were about the king’s person. He therefore went 
the next morning early to Buckingham-house, and requested an 
audience of the king. It was granted; and he proceeded to 
state the origin and nature of his acquaintance with me, con- 
cluding that, whatever might have been my conduct in America, 
he could conscientiously state to his majesty, that since my ar- 
rival in London, the principal part of almost every day had been 
passed under his roof, and indeed under his eye, in the assidu- 
ous study of his profession, leaving little or no time for any pur- 
suit hostile to the interests of Great Britain. The king, after 
a moment’s hesitation, made this answer :—‘ Mr. West, [ have 
known you long,—I have confided in you,—I have never known 
you to mislead me,-—I therefore repose implicit confidence in 
this representation. This young gentleman must, in the mean- 
time, suffer great anxiety. He is in the power of the laws, and 
I cannot at present interfere. But go to him, and assure him 
from me, that inthe worst possible legal result, he has my 
royal word that his life is safe.’ Mr. West came to me with 
this message immediately ; and you may well believe that it 
softened essentially the rigours of an imprisonment of eight 
months.” 

The apartment in which the Supreme Court holds its sitting 
is on the lowest story of one of the wings. It is semicircular ; 
and the light is awkwardly admitted at the backs of the judges. 
In other respects it is a handsome apartment, well suited to its 
purpose. The president’s house is at the distance of a mile and 
a half from the Capitol. It isa very handsome house, with 
abundance of open space towards theriver. It has a southern 
and a northern front, the entry being on the northern ; but, al- 
though it is of considerable size, being 175 feet long, ant ae 2 
feet wide, and has two stories above the basement, there is Se 
ing about the house to lead one to suppose that it is the palace : 
of the first magistrate of the nation, pata. 

Tho business in Congress is almost always prepared by pare 
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manent committees, which are appointed by the speaker, with 
perfect fairness, at the beginning of each session. ‘There are 
committees on foreign relations, on Indian affairs, on com- 
merce, on finance, on agriculture, on public lands, on the jus- 
ticiary, on the post-office, on military affairs, on the militia, on 
the public buildings, &c. &c. in both Touses. Far more gen- 
eral attention is bestowed on private business than in the British 
legislature. Every member must, from the nature of the forms, 
become acquainted with the way of conducting it; and I am 
quite persuaded that both the Houses of Congress act admira- 
bly, not only in the management of private business, but in the 
mode of referring petitions and resolutions moved by members, 
in the first instance, to committees, which are named not for 
the occasion, or partially, as frequently happens in the British 
Parliament, but independently and fairly at the beginning of 
each session. It is in the power of any member, at the begin- 
ning of each session, to move an amendment on the speaker’s 
nomination of the committees ; but this, I believe, rarely hap- 
pens, the nomination being understood to be made without the 
least bias or party feeling. Almost always, when a new mea- 
sure is submitted to Congress, it is sent, in the first place, to one 
of the committees named at the beginning of the session, whose 
report is, in a great majority of cases, adopted without further 
discussion. But, if a debate takes place, the time allotted to it 
is the period from 12 to 3 Pp. m., unless a special order be made 
for continuing the debate for a longer period, which often hap- 
pens at the end of a session. If many speakers are anxious to 
deliver their sentiments, adjournments t@ke place from day to, 
day ; and the same subject may be the sole public matter off 
discussion for many weeks. Although the forms of carrying’ 
on the public business in the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the general government, as well as of the separate 
_ states, are very much the same as in the British House of Com- 
mons, the business is certainly conducted in what appears to 
bea far more dignified manner in the American House of Legis- 
lature, because with far greater attention to order and decorum. 
The most complete silence prevails in the Senate ; and there 
is very little interruption to it in the House of Representatives; 
Members are never browbeaten nor coughed down, nor are 
the *‘ hear, hear,’ and other cries that prevail in the British 
House of Commons, at all tolerated. Any of the states woul 
‘look on itself as insulted, if its representatives were to be used 
slightingly or contemptuously in the great council of the nation, 
The people of each state send to Congress those whom they 
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think best fitted to represent them, and would not submit to 
Congress interfering in any way with their right. 

_ During the protracted debates alluded to, the great public 
business of the nation is forwarded in the usual way by the 
committees, which assemble in the morning, and in the after- 
noon, and evening. The duties of a member of Congress are 
‘not light. 

Mr. Foote, of Massachusetts, had some weeks before I 
reached Washington, introduced a question relative to the 
disposal of the public lands belonging to the United States, the 
discussion of which continued during the whole period I was 
at Washington, and for several weeks afterwards. Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. Hayne, Mr. Rowand, Mr. Livingstone, and almost 
all the eminent men, delivered long formal speeches upon this 
question, on which, as it appeared to me, Mr. Calhoun, vice- 
president of the senate, allowed them to speak at as great length 
as they chose, and to wander from subject to subject, and into 
matter the most irrelevant at pleasure. He came at last to 
see the error he had committed, but it was then too late to, 
repair it, for he could not refuse to the speakers at the end of 
the debate that latitude which he had given to speakers at its 
commencement. 

Mr. Clay is not at present a member of Congress. The 
speakers whom I liked best were Mr. Webster and Mr. Hayne 
in Congress; and Mr. Berrian, the present attorney-general 
of the United States (since resigned), and Mr. Wirt, the for- 
mer attorney-general, in the courts; but I must candidly admit, 
that I had no favourable opportunity of judging of the ability 
either of those whom I have mentioned, or of many other indi- 
viduals, both lawyers and members of Congress, who' are reck- 
oned eminent men. 

I can, however, bear testimony tg the general information 
which the whole members of the House of Representatives seem 
to possess upon all the questions, public and private, which 
were the orders of the day while I was at Washington. It is 
not as in Britain, where, often in public, and generally in pri- 
vate parliamentary business, a small number of members only 
are thoroughly acquainted with it, and the great bulk of those 
who vote know little or nothing of the subject. At Washing= 
ton, the whole house are conversant with all the business that 
_ can be brought before it ona particular day. So far as it re- 
spects the speaker of the house, and the order of the proceed- 
ings, and the duties of the clerks, every thing seemed to be 
well conducted. Instances occurred, even during the short 
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period of my stay at Washington, which led me to think, that 
instead of the house sending to the ministers for information, 
it would be attended with advantage that the secretaries of 
state, even if they had no vote, should be allowed to sit and 
speak in the house. 

Mr. Webster is considered a man of great industry, and a 
very energetic sound-headed speaker. He seems himself to 
believe every word he says, and to endeavour to convince his 
audience, not by any appeal to their passions, but to their rea- 
soning powers. He has been about twenty years a member of 
Congress, and is about fifty yearsold. He is an active, robust- 
looking man, with somewhat of that ease, or confidence of: 
manner, which a lawyer generally acquires. No man at present 
at the bar in the United States ranks higher as alawyer. Mr. 
Hayne is a South Carolinian gentleman, and, I believe, of con- 
siderable fortune. His appearance is very youthful and gentle- 
manlike, his voice particularly good. If he was in the British 
House of Commons, and was to speak in the easy agreeable 
manner he does here, no one would doubt that he was a well- 
informed country gentleman. There is nothing professional- 
looking about him. He lately had a very warm argument with 
Mr. Webster, in which the friends of each of those gentlemen 
claimed the victory for him to whom they were politically at- 
tached. Neither of them, as I, a spectator, thought, had any 
reason to regret the conflict, Mr, Webster knew better, as a 
professional man, how to improve any advantage he gained ; 
but Mr. Hayne was excited, by being opposed to such an ad- 
versary, to. make greater exertions than he was previously 
thought capable of making. 

Mr. Berrian, being attorney-general, is of course precluded 
” from sitting in Congress,—it is therefore only as a lawyer that I 
can allude +to his style of speaking. His manner is extremely 
agreeable, and most remarkably chaste. He seemed to me to 
speak with as much good taste and perspicuity as any of the 
most able professional men at the English bar. He has also 
the character of being an excellent lawyer, and is generally a 
favourite with the public. He is from the State of Georgia. ~ 

- Mr. Wirt is another lawyer of acknowledged talents, a close 
arguer, and an excellent man. He is from Virginia. The 
lawyers of the United States not only practise in the Supreme 
Court at Washington, but also, if they choose, in all the courts. 
of the different states of the Union, Mr, Webster was called, 
while I was at New-York, to plead in a great cause hetween 
the State of New-York and Mr, John Jacob Astor, a very sagas 
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cious, as well as a rich merchant at New-York, probably the 
most moneyed man in New-York State, or in the United States, 
excepting perhaps Mr. Girard, the banker of Philadelphia (now 
dead). No long time has elapsed since Mr. Wirt was em- 
ployed at Boston in New England, in opposition to Mr. 
Webster. 

Mr. Livingston is a man far advanced in life, extremely 
acute, and very able,—he is well known as the author of the 
Louisianian Code of Laws. It is mentioned in praise of his 
perseverance, that a considerable portion of the manuscript 
of his code having been destroyed by an accidental fire in the 
evening, he was found busily employed next morning in pre- 
paring a second edition of that part of his work. Mr. Living- 
ston is now (1832) General Jackson’s secretary of state, or 
first minister. 

Mr. Rowand, of Tennessee, though not a man of brilliant 
talents, is an honest plain speaker. I heard him discourse for 
above two hours upon the tiresome question relative to the 
public lands; but what chiefly distinguishes him is his remark- 
able likeness to the late illustrious Charles James Fox. Even 
in person he is not unlike Mr. Fox; but the similarity in ex- 
pression of countenance is such, that it could not fail to be ob- 
served by any one who had seen that great statesman. Mr. 
Rowand was heard for two hours without the slightest inter- 
ruption; there was neither cheering nor coughing, but the 
most complete order and decorum. It is difficult to conceive 
that business is not better conducted in an assembly, which is 
conducted with such perfect decorum, than where there is an 
almost constant noise, and where the most unpractised speaker 
is subject to interruptions of every kind. 

Colonel Johnson, from Kentucky, is a very popular member 
of the House of Representatives, more on account of the gen- 
eral gallantry and fearlessness of his character, than of any 
shining talents which he has shown. 

- Colonel Johnson was a zealous advocate for the war with 
Britain in 1812; and, after voting for it, went to Kentucky to 
assist his brother in raising a regiment of mounted volunteers, 
in which he accepted a lieutenant-colonel’s commission ; and 
very soon after this regiment was raised, he was at the head of 
it in the battle near Detroit, on the lakes, in which the 
American General Harrison, on the 5th October, 1818, defeated 

the British General Proctor. 

Colonel Johnson, in the course of the action, shot Tecumseh, - 

_ the most celébrated of the Indian chiefs who has appeared in 
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modern times... ‘Tecumseh was a man of undoubted bravery, 
extremely active and capable of sustaining fatigue, his eye pene- 
trating, his visage stern. His ruling passion was glory ; wealth | 
was beneath his ambition. He always sought the hottest of 
the fire. ‘Tecumseh had shot at Colonel Johnson, and wounded 
him in the arm, when the colonel fired his horse pistol at him, 
within six or eight yards, and brought him down. 

Colonel Johnson has lately attracted public notice, by being 
the author of the report of a committee appointed by the House 
of Representatives, to. consider numerous petitions which they 
had received, praying for a legislative enactment to prevent the 
transportation of the mails through the United States on Sun- 
days. These petitions chiefly proceeded from the Presbyte- 
rians, who, it was observed, seemed to have forgotten that in 
the United States there is no national religion ; and that the 
same principle, which might lead to the prohibition of the 
transportation of the mails on the Christian Sabbath, might 
also extend the prohibition to the Jewish Sabbath. The re- 
port made by the committee, of which Colonel J ohnson was 
one, was approved ; and as it contains a great deal of matter 
explanatory of the present views of the people of this country, 
with"respect to a state religion, I insert it, as well-as the re- 
monstrance of the citizens of Virginia against a public pro- 
vision for teachers of the Christian religion under the autberity 
of the state, which was written in the year 1784 by Mr. Madison, 
afterwards president of the United States, and which was in 
the end so extensively signed by the people of every religious 
denomination, that the projected measure was entirely aban- 
doned, and the bill establishing religious freedom declared in 
the charter affixed to the constitution of the states. - 


«‘J,—The Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads, to 
whom the memorials were referred, for prohibiting the 
transportation of mails, and the opening of Post-offices 
on Sunday, report :—— 

“ That the memorialists regard the first day of the week as 

a day set apart by the Creator for religious exercises, and con- 
sider the transportation of the mail, and the opening of the 
post-offices on that day, the violation of a religious duty, and 
call for a suppression of the practice. Others, by counter- 
memorials, are known to entertain a different sentiment, be- 
lieving that no one day of the week is holier than another. 
Others, holding the universality and immutability of the Jewish 
decalogue, believe in the sanctity of the seventh day of the 
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_ week as a day of religious devotion ; and by their memorial 
now before the committee, they also request that it may be set 
apart for religious purposes. Each has hitherto been left to 
the exercise of his own opinion ; and it has been regarded as 
the proper business of government to protect all, and determine 
for none. But the attempt is now made to bring about a 
greater uniformity, at least in practice; and as argument has 
failed, the government has been called upon to interpose its 
authority to settle the controversy. 

‘¢ Congress acts under a constitution of delegated and limited 
powers. The Committee look in vain to that instrument for 
a delegation of power, authorizing this body to inquire and 
determine what part of time, or whether any, has been set 
apart by the Almighty for religious exercises. On the con- 
trary, among the few prohibitions which it contains, is one 
that prohibits a religious test; and another, which declares 
that Congress shall pass no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. ‘The Com- 
mittee might here rest the argument, upon the ground that the 
question referred to them does not come within the cognizance 
of Congress ; but the perseverance and zeal with which the 
memorialists pursue their object seems to require further eluci- 
dation of the subject. And, as the opposers of Sunday mails 
disclaim all intention to unite church and state, the committee 
do not feel disposed to impugn their motives; and whatever 
may be advanced in opposition to the measure, will arise from 
the fears entertained of its fatal tendency to the peace and hap- 
piness of the nation. The catastrophe of other nations furnished 
the framers of the constitution a beacon of awful warning, and 
they have evinced the greatest possible care in guarding against 
the same evil. 

“ The law, as it now exists, makes no distinction as to the 
days of the week, but is imperative, that the pest-masters shall 
attend at all reasonable hours in every’ day to perform the duties 
of their offices ; and the post-master-general has given his 
instructions to all post- masters, that, at post-offices where the 
mail arrives on Sunday, the office is to be kept open one hour 
or more after the arrival and assorting of the mail; but in 
case that would interfere with the hours of public worship, the 
office is to be kept open for one hour after the usual time of 
dissolving the meeting. This liberal construction of the law 
does not satisfy the memorialists.. But the Committee believe, 
that there is not just ground of complaint, unless it be con- 
ceded that they have a controlling power over the consciences 
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of others. If Congress shall, by the authority of the law, 
sanction the measure recommended, it would constitute a 


legislative decision of a religious controversy, in which even 


Christians themselves are at issue. However suited such a 
decision may be to an ecclesiastical council, it is incompatible 
with a republican legislature, which is purely for political, and 
not religious purposes. 

“ In our individual character we all entertain opinions, and 
pursue a corresponding practice, upon the subjeet of religion. 
However diversified these may be, we all harmonize as citizens, 
while each is willing that the other shall enjoy the same liberty 
which he claims for himself. But in our representative charac- 
ter our individual character is lost. The individual acts for 
himself,—the representative acts for his constituents. He is 
chosen to represent their religious views,—to guard the rights 
of man,—not to restrict the rights of conscience. Despots 
may regard their subjects as their property, and usurp the 
Divine prerogative of prescribing their religious faith ; but the 
history of the world furnishes the- melancholy demonstration, 
that the disposition of one man to coerce the religious homage 
of another, springs from an unchastened ambition rather than 
a sincere devotion to any religion. The principles of our 
government do not recognise in the majority any authority 
over the minority, except in matters which regard the conduct 
of man to his fellow-man. A Jewish monarch, by grasping 
the holy censer, lost both his sceptre and his freedom. A 
destiny as little to be envied may be the lot of the American — 
people who hold the sovereignty of power, if they, in the per- 
son of their representatives, shall attempt to unite, in the 
remotest degree, church and state, 

‘‘ From the earliest period of time, religious teachers have 
attained great ascendancy over the minds of the people; and 
in every nation, ancient or modern, whether Pagan, Mahome- 
dan, or Christian, have succeeded in the incorporation of their 
religious tenets with the political institutions of their country. 


-The Persian idols, the Grecian oracles, the Roman auguries, 


and the modern priesthood of Europe, have all in their turn 
been the subject of popular adulation, and the agents of poli- 
tical deception. If the measure recommended should be 
adopted, it would be difficult for human sagacity to foresee 
how rapid would be the succession, or how numerous the train 
of measures which might follow, involving the dearest rights 
of all,—the rights of conscience. It is perhaps fortunate for 
our country that the proposition should have been made at this 
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early period, while the spirit of the revolution yet exists in full 
vigour. Religious zeal enlists the strongest prejudices’ of the. 
human mind, and when misdirected, excites the worst passions 
of our nature under the delusive pretext of doing God service. 
Nothing so infuriates the heart to deeds of rapine and blood. 
Nothing is so incessant in its toils, so persevering in its deter- 
minations, so appalling in its course, or so dangerous in its 
consequences. ‘The equality of rights secured by the consti- 
tution may bid defiance to mere political tyrants, but the robe 
of sanctity too often glitters to deceive. The constitution 
regards the conscience of the Jew as sacred as that of the 
Christian, and gives no more authority to adopt a measure 
affecting the conscience of a solitary individual, than that of a 
whole community. ‘That representative who would violate 
this principle would lose his delegated character, and forfeit 
the confidence of his constituents. If Congress shall declare 
the first day of the week holy, it will not convince the Jew nor 
the Sabbatarian. It will dissatisfy both, and, consequently, 
convert neither. Human power may extort vain sacrifices, 
but Deity alone can command the affections of the heart. . It 
‘must be recollected, that, in the earliest settlement of this 
country, the spirit of persecution, which droye the pilgrims 
from their native homes, was brought with them to their new 
habitations ; and that some Christians were scourged, and 
others put to death, for no other crime than dissenting from 
the dogmas of their rulers. ; 

“ With these facts before us, if must be a subject of deep 
regret, that a question should be brought before Congress 
which involves the dearest privileges of the constitution, and 
even by those who enjoy its choicest blessings. We should 
all recollect that Cataline, a professed patriot, was a traitor to 
Rome; Arnold, a professed whig, was a traitor to America; 
and Judas, a professed disciple, was a traitor to his Divine 
Master. _ 

*¢ With the exception of the United States, the whole human 
race, consisting, it is supposed, of eight hundred millions of 
rational human beings; isin religious bondage ; and in review- 
ing the scenes of persecution which history every where pre- 
sents, unless the Committee could believe that the cries of the 
burning victim, and the flames by which he is consumed, bear 
to Heaven a grateful incense, the conclusion is inevitable, that 
the line cannot be too strongly drawn between church and 
‘state. If a solemn act of legislation shall in one point define 
the law of God, or point out to the citizen one religious duty, 
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it riay: with equal propriety define every part of divine revela- 
tion and enforce every religious obligation, even to the forms 
and ceremonies of worship, the endowment of the church, and 
the support of the clergy. i 

“Tt was with a kiss that Judas betrayed his Divine Master, 
and we should all be admonished, no matter what our faith 
may be, that the rights of conscience cannot be so successfully 
assailed as under the pretext of holiness. (The Christian reli- 
gion made its way into the world in opposition to all human 
governments. Banishment, tortures, and death, were inflicted 
in vain-to stop its progress. But many of its professors, as 
soon as clothed with political power, lost the meek spirit which 
their creed inculcated, and began to inflict on other religions, 
and on dissenting sects of their own religion, persecutions 
more aggravated than those which their own apostles had 
endured. The ten persecutions of Pagan emperors were 
exceeded in atrocity by the massacres and murders perpetrated 
by Christian hands ; and-in vain shall we examine the records 
of imperial tyranny for an engine of cruelty equal to the holy 
inquisition. Every religious sect, however meek in its origin, 
commenced the work of persecution as soon as it acquired 
political power. The framers of the constitution recognised 
the eternal principle, that man’s relation with God is above 
human legislation, and his rights of conscience unalienable. 
Reasoning was not necessary to establish this truth: we are 
conscious of it in our own bosoms. It is this conscious- 
ness which, in defiance of human laws, has sustained so many 
martyrs in torturesand in flames. They felt that their duty to 
God was superior to human enactments, and that man could 
exercise no authority over their consciences; it is an inborn 


, _ principle which nothing can eradicate. 


“ The bigot, in the pride of his authority, may lose sight of 
it; but strip him of his power; prescribe a faith to him which 
his conscience rejects ; threaten him in turn with the dungeon 
and the fagot; the spirit which God has implanted in him 
rises up in rebellion and defies you. Did the primitive Chris- 
‘tians ask that government should recognise and observe 
their religious institutions? All they asked was toleration ; all 
they complained of was persecution. What did the Protest- 
a Germany, and the Huguenots of France, ask of their 
Catholic superiors? Toleration. What do the persecuted 
Catholics of Ireland ask of their oppressors ? Toleration. 

Do not all men in this country enjoy every religious right 
which martyrs and saints ever asked? Whence, then, the 
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voice of complaint?. Who is it that, in the full enjoyment of 
every principle which human laws can secure, wishes to 
wrest a portion of these principles from his neighbour? Do 
the petitioners allege that they cannot conscientiously partici- 
pate in the profits of the mail contracts and post-offices, because 
the mail is carried on Sunday? If this be their motive, then 
it is worldly gain which stimulates to action, and not virtue and 
religion. Do they complain that men, less conscientious in 
relation to the Sabbath, obtain advantages over them, by 
receiving their letters and attending to their contents? Still their 
motive is worldly and selfish. But if their motive be, to make 
Congress to sanction by law their religious opinions and obser- 
vances, then their efforts are to be resisted, as in their tendency — 
fatal both to religious and political freedom. Why have the 
petitioners confined their prayer to the mails? Why have they 
not requested that the government be required to suspend all 
its executive functions on that day? Why do they not require 
us to exact that our ships shall not sail,—that our armies shall 
not march,—that officers of justice shall not seize the sus- 
pected, or guard the convicted? They seem to forget that 
government is as necessary on Sunday as on any other day of 
the week. It is the government, ever active in its functions, 
which enables us all, even the petitioners, to worship in our 
churches in peace. Our government furnishes very few bless- 
ings like our mails. ‘They bear, from the centre of our repub- 
lic to its distant extremes, the acts of our legislative bodies, the 
decisions of the justiciary, and the orders of the executive. 
Their speed is often essential to the defence of the country, 
the suppression of crime, and the dearest interests of the peo- 
ple. Were they suppressed one day of the week, their absence 
must often be supplied by public expresses, and, besides, while 
the mail-bags might rest, the mail-coaches would pursue their 
journey with the passengers. The mail bears, from one extreme 
of the union to the other, letters of relatives and friends, pre- 
serving a communion of heart between those far separated, 
and increasing the most pure and refined pleasures of our 
existence ; also, the letters of commercial men convey the 
state of markets, prevent ruinous speculations, and promote 
general as well as individual interest: they bear innumerable 
religious letters, newspapers, magazines, and tracts, which 
reach almost every house throughout this wide republic. Is 
the conveyance of these a violation of the Sabbath? The 
‘advance of the human race in intelligence, in virtue and reli- 
gion itself, depends, in part, upon the speed with which a 
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knowledge of the past is disseminated. Without an inter- 
change between one country and another, and between differ- 
ent sections of the same country, every improvement in moral 
or political science, and the arts of life, would be confined to 
the neighbourhood where it originated. ‘The more rapid and 
the more frequent this interchange, the more rapid will be the 
march of intellect, and the progress of improvement. The 
mail is the chief means by which intellectual light irradiates 
to the extremes of the republic. Stop it one day in seven,{and 
you retard one-seventh the improvement of our country. So 
far from stopping the mail on Sunday, the Committee would 
recommend the use of all reasonable means to give it a greater 
expedition and a greater extension. What would be the ele- 
vation of our country, if every new conception could be made 
to strike every mind in the union at the same time! It is not 
the distance of a province or state from the seat of govern- 
ment which endangers its separation, but it is the difficulty 
and unfrequency of intercourse between them. Our mails 
reach Missouri and Arkansas in less time than they reached 
Kentucky and Ohio in the infancy of their settlements ; and 
now, when there are three millions of people, extending 1000 
miles west of the Alleghany, we hear less of discontent than 
when there were a few thousands scattered along their western 
base. 

“To stop the mails one day in seven would be to thrust the 
whole western country, and other distant parts of this republic, 
one day’s journey from the seat of government. But were it 
expedient to put an end to the transmission of letters and 
newspapers on Sunday, because it violates the law of God, 
have not the petitioners begun wrong in their efforts? Ifthe 
arm of government be necessary to compel man to respect and 
obey the laws of God, do not the state governments possess 
infinitely more power in this respect? Let the petitioners 
_ turn to them, and see if they can induce the passage of laws 
to respect the observance of the Sabbath; for if it be sinful 
for the mail to carry letters on Sunday, it must be equally 
sinful for individuals to write, carry, receive, or read them. It. 
would seem to require that these acts should be made penal, 
to complete the system. ‘Travelling on business or recreation, 
except to and from church; all printing, carrying, receiving, 
and reading of newspapers; all cotiversations and social inter- 
course, except upon religious subjects, must necessarily be 
punished, to suppress the evil. Would it not also follow, as 
an inevitable consequence, that every man, woman, and child 
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should be compelled to attend meeting ; and, as only one sect, 
in the opinion of some, can be deemed orthodox, must the 
law not determine which that is, and compel all to hear these 
teachers, and contribute to their support? If minor punish- 
ments would not restrain the Jew, or the Sabbatarian, or the 
infidel, who believes Saturday to be the Sabbath, or disbe- 
lieves the whole, would not the same system require that 
we should resort to imprisonment, banishment, the rack, and 
the fagot, to force men to violate their own consciences, 
or compel them to listen to doctrines which they abhor ? 
When the state governments shall have yielded to these mea- 
sures, it will be time enough for Congress to declare that the 
rattling of the mail-coaches shall no longer break the silence 
of this despotism. It is the duty of this government to affirm 
to all,—to Jew or gentile,-—Pagan or Christian,—the protec- 
tion and the advantages of our benignant institutions on Sun- 
day, as well as every day of the week. Although this goy- 
ernment will not convert itself into an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
it will practise upon the maxim laid down by the founder of 
Christianity, that it is lawful 10 do good on the Sabbath day. 
If the Almighty had set apart the first day of the week as time 
which man is bound to keep holy, and devote exclusively to 
his worship, would it not be more congenial to the prospects 
of Christians to appeal exclusively to the great Lawgiver of 
the universe to aid them in making men better :—in correct- 
ing their practices by purifying their hearts? Government 
will protect them in their efforts. When they shall have so 
instructed the public mind, and awakened the consciences of 
individuals, as to make them believe that it is a violation of 
God’s law to carry the mail, open post-offices, or receive let- 
ters on Sunday, the evil of which they complain will cease of 
itself, without any exertion of the strong arm of civil power. 
When man undertakes to be God’s avenger he becomes a 
demon. Driven by the phrensy of a religious zeal, he loses 
every gentle feeling,—forgets the most sacred precepts of his 
ereed,——and becomes ferocious and unrelenting. 

“ Our fathers did not wait to be oppressed, when the mother 
country asserted and exercised an unconstitutional power over 
them. ‘To have acquiesced in the tax of threepence upon a 
pound of tea would have led the way to the most cruel exac- 
tions ; they took a bold stand against the principle, and liberty 
and independence was the result. The petitioners have not 
requested Congress to eueires Sunday mails upon the ground 
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of political expediency, but because they violate the sanctity 
of the first day of the week. ‘ 

“This being the fact, and the petitioners having indignantly 
disclaimed even the wish to unite politics and religion, may 
“not the Committee reasonably cherish the hope that they will 

feel reconciled to its decision in the case? especially as it is 
also a fact, that the counter-memorials, equally respectable, 
oppose the interference of Congress, upon the ground that it 
would be legislating upon a religious subject, and therefore 
unconstitutional.” 


“Ii—To the Honourable the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, a Memorial and Remon- 
strance. : 

& We, the subscribers, citizens of the said commonwealth, 
having taken into serious consideration a bill printed by order 
of the last session of the General Assembly, entitled, ‘A 
bill establishing a provision for teachers of the Christian re- 
ligion,’—--and conceiving that the same, if finally armed with 
the sanction of a law, will be a dangerous abuse of power, are 
bound, as faithful members of a free state, to remonstrate 
against it, and to declare the reasons by which we are deter- 
mined. Werremonstrate against the said bill,— 

‘Because, We hold it for a fundamental and undeniable 
truth, ‘that religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, 
and the manner of discharging it, can be directed only by 
reason and conviction, not by force or violence.’ The re- 
ligion, then, of every man must be left to the conviction and 
conscience of every man; and it is the right of every man to 
exercise it, as these may dictate. This right is in its nature 
an unalienable right. It is unalienable, because the opinions 
of men, depending only on the evidence contemplated in their 
own minds, cannot follow the dictates of other men. It is un- 
alienable also, because what is here a right towards men is a 
duty towards the Creator.. It is the-duty of every man to ren- 
der to the Creator such homage, and such only, as he believes 
to be acceptable to Him. ‘This duty is precedent, both in 
order of time and in degree of obligation, to the claims of civil 
society, Before any man can be considered a member of civil 
society, he must be considered as a subject of the Governor of 
the Universe: And if a member of civil society, who enters 
into any subordinate association, must always do it with & 
reservation of his duty to the general authority, much more 
must any man who becomes a member of any particular civil 


. 
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society do it, with a saving of his allegiance to the Universal 
Sovereign. We maintain, therefore, that in matters of religion, 
no man’s right is abridged by the institution of civil society, 
and that religion is wholly exempt from its cognizance. True 
it is, that no other rule exists by which any-question which 
may divide a society can be ultimately determined but by the 
will of a majority ; but it is also true that the majority may 
trespass on the rights of the minority. : 

“ Because, If religion be exempt from the authority of the 
society at large, still less can it be subject to that of the legis- 
lative body. ‘The latter are but the creatures and vicegerents 
of the former, Their jurisdiction is both derivative and limited. 
It is limited with regagd to the co-ordinate departments ; more 
necessarily is it limited with regard to the constituents. The 
preservation of a free government requires notemerely that the 
metes aud bounds which separate each department of power 
be invariably maintained, but more especially that neither of 
them be suffered to overleap the great barrier which defends 
the rights of the people. The rulers who are guilty of such 
an encroachment exceed the commission from which they 
derive their authority, and are tyrants. ‘The people who sub- 
mit to it are governed by laws made neither by themselves nor 
by any authority derived froin them, and are slaves. 

‘¢ Because, It is proper to take alarm at the first experiment 
on our liberties. We hold this prudent jealousy to be the first 


* duty of citizens, and one of the noblest characteristics of the 


late revolution. ‘The free of America did not wait till usurpéd 
power had strengthened itself by exercise, and entangled the 
question in precedents. ‘They saw all the consequences in 
the principle, and they avoided the consequences by denying 
the principle. We revere this lesson too much soen to forget 
it. Who does not see that the same authority which can es- 
tablish Christianity, in exclusion of all other religions, may 
establish with the same ease any particular sect of Christians 
in exclusion of all other sects? That the same authority 
which can force a citizen to contribute threepence only of bis 
property for the support of any one establishment, may force 
him to conform to any other establishment, in all cases what- 
soever. : 

“ Because, The bill violates that equality which ought to be 
the basis of every law, and which is more indispensable in pro- 
portion as the validity or expediency of any law is more liable 
to be impeached. If ‘all men are by nature equally free and 
independent,’ all men are to be considered as entering into 
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society on equal conditions,—as relinquishing no more, and 
therefore retaining no less one than another of their rights. 
Above all are they to be considered as retaining an ‘ equal 
title to the free exercise of religion, according to the dictates 
of conscience.’ While we assert for ourselves a freedom to 
embrace, to profess, and to observe the religion which we 
believe to be of Divine origin, we cannot deny an equal free- 
dom to those whose minds have not yet yielded to the evidence 
which has convinced us. If this freedom be abused, it is an 
offence against God, not against man: To God, therefore, not 
to men, must an account of it be rendered. As the bill 
violates equality, by subjecting some to peculiar burdens, so it 
violates the same principle by granting to others peculiar ex- 
emptions. Are the Quakers and Ménonists the only sects 
who think a compulsive support of their religions unnecessary 
and unwarrantable? Can their piety alone be entrusted with 
the care of public worship? Ought their religions to be en- 
dowed, above all others, ‘with extraordinary privileges, by 
which proselytes may be enticed from all others? We think 
too favourably of the justice and good sense of these denomi- 
nations to believe that they either covet pre-eminence over 
their fellow-citizens, or that they will be seduced by them from 
the common opposition to the measure. 

Because, The bill implies either that the civil magistrate 
is a competent judge of religious truth, or that he may employ 
réligion as an engine of civil policy. The first is an arrogant 
pretension, falsified by the contradictory opinions of rulers in 
all ages, and throughout the world: the second an unhal- 
lowed perversion of the means of salvation. 

‘‘ Because, The establishment proposed by the bill is not 
requisite for the support of the Christian religion. To say that 
it is, ig a contradiction to the Christian religion itself; for 
every page of it disavows a dependence on the powers of this 
world. It is a contradiction to fact; for it is known that this 
religion both existed and flourished, not only without the sup- 
port of human laws, but in spite of every opposition from them ; 
and not only during the period of miraculous aid, but long after 
it had been left to its own evidence, and the ordinary care of 
Providence. Nay, itis a contradiction in terms; for a reli- 
gion not invented by human policy must have pre-existed and 
been supported before it was established by human policy. It 
js, moreover, to weaken in those who profess this religion a 

ious confidence in its innate excellence, and the patronage of 
ts author; and to foster in those who still reject it a suspicion, 
* 
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that its friends are too conscious of its fallacies, to trust to its 
own merits. 

« Because, Uxperience witnesseth that ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments, instead of maintaining the purity and efficacy of re- 
ligion, have had a contrary operation. During almost fifteen 
centuries has the legal establishment of Christianity been on 
trial. What have been its fruits? More or less, in all places, 
pride and indolence in the clergy ; ignorance and servility in 
the laity ; in both, superstition, bigotry, and persecution. In- 
quire of the teachers of Christianity for the ages in which it ap- 
peared in its greatest lustre, those of every sect point fo the ages 
prior to its incorporation with civil policy. Propose a restora- 
tion of this primitive state, in which its teachers depended on 
the voluntary rewards of their flocks, many of them predict 
its downfall. On which side ought their testimony to have 
greatest weight, when for, or when against their interest ? 

“ Because, The establishment in question is not necessary 
for the support of civil government. If it be urged as neces- 
sary for the support of civil government only, it is as a means - 
of supporting religion; and if it be not necessary for the latter 
purpose, it cannot be necessary for the former. If religion be 
not within the cognizance of civil government, how can its legal 
establishment be said to be necessary to civil government ? 
Whnt influence, in fact, have ecclesiastical establishments had 
on civil society? In some instances, they have been seen to 
exert a spiritual tyranny on the ruins of the civil authority ; in 
many instances, they have been seen upholding the thrones of 
political tyranny ; in no instance have they been seen the guar- 
dians of the liberties of the people. Rulers, who wished to 
subvert the public liberty, may have found an established clergy 
convenient auxiliaries. A just government, instituted to secure 
and perpetuate it, needsthem not. Sucha government will be 
best supported by protecting every citizen in the enjoyment of 
his religion, with the same equal hand which protects his per- 
son and his property ; by neither invading the equal rights of 
any sect, nor suffering any sect to invade those of another. 

*¢ Because, The proposed establishment is a departure from 
that generous policy which, offering an asylum to the persecuted 
_and oppressed of every nation and religion, promised a lustre 
to our country, and an accession to the number of its citizens. 
What a melancholy mark is the bill, of sudden degeneracy! In- 
stead of holding forth an asylum to the persecuted, itis itselfa 
signal of persecution. It degrades from the equal rank of citi- 
zen, all those whose opinions in religion do not bend to those 
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of the legislative authority. - Distant as it may be in the present 
form from the inquisition, it differs from it only in degree. 
The one is the first step, the other the last, in the career of in- 
tolerance. The magnanimous sufferer under this cruel scourge 
in foreign regions must view this bill as a beacon on our coast, 
warning him to seek some other haven, where liberty and phi- 
lanthropy, in their due extent, may offer a more certain repose 
from his troubles. 

« Because, It will have alike tendency to banish our citizens. 
The allurements presented by other situations are every day 
thinning their number. To superadd a fresh motive to emi- 
gration, by revoking the liberty which they now enjoy, would 
be the same species of folly which has dishonoured and de- 
populated flourishing kingdoms. - 

« Because, It will destroy that moderation and harmony which 
the forbearance of our laws to intermeddle with our religiom 
has produced amongst its several sects. ‘Torrents of blood 
have been spilt in the Old World, by vain attempts of the secu- 
lar arm to extinguish religious discord, by proscribing all dif- 
ference in religious opinions. ‘Time has at length revealed the 
true remedy. Every relaxation of narrow and rigorous policy, 
wherever it has been tried, has been found to assuage the dis- 

ease. The American system has exhibited proofs, that equal 
and complete liberty, if it does not wholly eradicate it, suffi- 
ciently destroys its malignant influence on the health and pros- 
perity of the state. If, with the salutary effects of this system 
under our eyes, we begin to contract the bonds of religious 
freedom,- we know no name that will too severely reproach our 
folly. At least, let warning be taken at the first fruits of the 
threatened innovation. The very appearance of the bill has 
transformed ‘that Christian forbearance, love, and charity,’ 
which ‘of late mutually prevailed, into animosities and jeal- 
ousies, which may not soon be appeased. What mischiefs may 
not be dreaded, should this enemy to the public quiet be armed 
with the force of a law ? 
«‘ Because, The policy of the bill is adverse to the diffusion 
. of the light of Christianity. ‘The first wish of those who enjoy 
this precious gift ought to be, that it may be imparted to the 
whole race of mankind. Compare the number of those who 
have as yet received it, with the number still remaining under 
the dominion of false religions, and how small is the former! 
- Does the policy of the bill tend to Jessen the disproportion ? 
No: it at once discourages those who are strangers to the light 
of Revelation from coming into the region of it; and counte- 
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nances, by example, the nations who continue in darkness, in 
shutting out those who might convey it to them. Instead of 
levelling, as far as possible, every obstacle to the victorious 
progress of truth, the bill, with an ignoble and unchristian 
timidity, would circumscribe it with a wall of defence against 
the encroachments of error. 

‘*¢ Because, Attempts to enforce by legal sanctions, acts ob- 
noxious to so great a portion of citizens, tend to enervate the 
laws in general, and to slacken the bonds of society. If it’ be 
difficult to execute any law which is not generally deemed ne- 
cessary or salutary, what must be the case where it is deemed 
invalid and dangerous? And what may be the effect of so 
striking an example of impotency in the government, on its 
general authority ? 

‘“‘ Because, A measure of such singular magnitude and deli- 
cacy ought not to be imposed, without the clearest evidence that 
it is called for by a majority of citizens. And no satisfactory 
method is yet proposed by which the voice of the majority in 
this case may be determined, or its influence secured. ‘The 
people of the respective ceunties are indeed requested to signify 
their opinion respecting the adoption of the bill to the next 
session of Assembly.’ But the representation must be made 
equal, before the voice either of the representatives, or of the 
counties, will be that of the people. Our hope is, that neither 
of the former will, after due consideration, espouse the dan- 
gerous principle of the bill. Should the event disappoint us, 
it will still leave us in full confidence that a fair appeal to the 
latter will reverse the sentence against our liberties. 

* Because, finally, ‘The equal right of every citizen to the 
free exercise of his religion, according to the dictates of con- 
science,’ is held by the same tenure with all our other rights. 
If we recur to its origin, it is equally the gift of nature ;-if we 
weigh its importance, it cannot be less dear to us ;-—if we con- 
sult the * declaration of those rights which pertain to the good 
people of Virginia as the basis and foundation of government,’ 
it is enumerated with equal solemnity, or rather studied em- 
phasis. Hither, then, we must say, that the will of the legisla- 
ture is the only measure of their authority, and that, in the 
plenitude of this authority, they may sweep away all our fun- 
damental rights; or that they are bound to leave this particular 
right untouched and sacred. Either we must say, that they 
may control the freedom of the press,—may abolish the trial 
by jury,--may swallow up the executive and judiciary powers 
of the state,—nay, that they may despoil us of our very right of 
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suffrage, and erect themselves into an independent and heredi- 
tary assembly ; or we must say, that they have no authority to 
enact into law the bill under-consideration. We, the subscri- 
bers, say, that the general assembly of this commonwealth have 
no such authority. And, that no effort may be omitted on our 
part against so dangerous an usurpation, we oppose to it this 
remonstrance, earnestly praying, as we are in duty bound, that 
the Supreme Lawgiver of the Universe, by illuminating those 
to whom it isaddressed, may, on the one hand, turn their coun- 
sels from every act which would affront his holy prerogative, or 
violate the trust committed to them; and, on the other, guide 
them into every measure which may be worthy of his blessing, 
may redound to their own praise, and may establish more firmly 
the liberties, the prosperity, and the happiness of the common- 
~ wealth.” 


Mr. Cambreleng, one of the New-York members of the 
House of Representatives, and chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, is the author of the very able Report of that 
committee on the American Tariff, which is at present occa- 
sioning great discussions all over the United States. The 
views of the report, which is long and full of information, are 
decidedly in opposition to the tariff. ; 

During the sitting of the House of Representatives, boys, 
neatly dressed, carry messages between the members, or from 
the clerks to the members, and deliver such letters or papers 
as may be necessary. ‘They also supply the speakers with a 
glass of water, which is placed on their desk, in case of their 
requiring it while speaking. Speakers in the pulpit have 
generally a glass of water placed within their reach. The 
employment of little boys in the way I have mentioned, is 
attended with this advantage, that they are much less in the 
way of the speakers or the members, and can move among 
the desks without disarranging the papers. ‘The reporters are 
well accommodated in both Houses of Congress, having 
_comfortable seats, and the best part of the house is allotted 
to them. 

Divine service is, during the sittings of Congress, performed 
every Sunday in the House of Representatives, the chaplain 
of the house preaching from the speaker’s chair. There is 
no restriction on the admission of persons on this occasion > 
but, as the house is reckoned a fashionable place of worship, 
it is necessary to go early in order to procure a seat. I heard 
Mr, Jones, the present chaplain to the Senate, an Episcopa- 
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lian, preach. Clergymen, whom we should call in Britain sec- 
tarians, are all eligible, and have been elected chaplains. 
Indeed, the chaplain to the Senate at the present moment is 
an Episcopalian, while the chaplain to the House of Repre- 
santa is a Presbyterian. Strangers are admitted every 
day before prayers, which last for about four minutes, Chap- 
Jains are elected each session. It happened on the Sunday on 
which I attended Divine service in the House of Representa- 
tives, that the precentor was missing. The chaplain I pre- 
sume could not begin the tune, for he merely read the psalm, 
when he found that the precentor was notin church, and there 
was no singing. 

On my perambulations in Washington, I observed on a sign- 
post, ‘* Kennedy, Theological Bookseller.”” Thinking that a 
theological bookseller was the very person to direct me in 
what church it was likely that I should hear a good sermon on 
the following day, I entered his store, and we soon recognised ~ 

‘each ether as being from the seme country. I found he was 
from Paisley. When he was a young man he was attaehed to 
those..political principles which sent Gerald, Muir, Palmer, 
&c., to Botany Bay ; and which were at that time (about the 
years 1793-4) sufficiently unfashionable. He had been in- 
duced to attend the meetings of the Edinburgh Convention, 
though not a member; but Mr, Kennedy’s brother, now a 
senator in Maryland, was a member of the Convention; and 
they: both thought it prudent,-during the then reign of terror 
in Scotland, to emigrate to the United States. Mr. Kennedy 
had been lately employed by the government of the United 
States at Washington in journeys, with a view to arrange- 
ments for the very interesting American colony of freed per- 
sons of colour on the coast of Africa. Mr. Kennedy was so 
obliging as to give me copies of the reports relative to that 
society. 

I learned from Mr. Kennedy, who is a Presbyterian, and a 
member of the session of Mr. Post’s Presbyterian church, in 
which General Jackson sits, that on the following day, the 
pulpit of that church was to be filled by Mr. Durbin, a famous 
preacher of the Methodist persuasion, patronised by General 
Jackson, who was to preach a charity sermon for behoof of a 
new literary college at Augusta in Kentucky. I did not hesi- ~ 
tate to accept Mr. Kennedy’s offer of a seat in his pew on 
this occasion. The church was crowded to excess. The 
subject of the sermon was the duties of parents to their chil- 
dren. The preacher appeared to me to allow himself as much 
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Jatitude in the choice of topics as some of the members of 
Congress had been taking in the debate I had heard, and to 
address part of it, on the danger of prosperity, to the president 
himself. It was altogether a bold, plain-speaking disco rse 
well delivered, though, according to my notions, there msde 
much of something like theatrical action, and too much 
poetry,—I mean extracts from the British classical poets,-—by 
which a Christian sermon is very rarely improved. Quotation 
in the pulpit will generally be most admired when taken from 
the Bible itself, many portions of which are truly poetical, and 
_ contain beautiful and striking imagery. His manner, however, 
was much less extravagant than that of our famous impostor, 
nving. :~ 

The singing by a musical band in this church was excellent. 
It began some time before the clergyman got into the pulpit, 
‘while the congregation were assembling. 
Tho president generally attends Divine worship in this 
church. His seat is nowise distinguished from the others in 
the church. He was attended by his family, among whom 
was a handsome-looking female, whom I understood'to be Mrs. 
Donelson, his niece. Nothing struck me more than seeing 
him mixing in the passages of the church with the rest of the 
congregation as a private individual, and conversing with such 
of them as he knew on going out, without the slightest official 
assumption. He bowed to Mr. Kennedy in the seat where 
I was. 
The president has very little the appearance or gait of a 
. soldier, as I have been accustomed to see them. He is ex- 
tremely spare in his habit of body,—at first sight not alto- 
‘gether unlike Shakspeare’s starved apothecary,—but he is not 
an ungenteel man in manner and appearance ; and there are 
marks of good-humour, as well as of decision of character, 
in his countenance. 
| Mr. Smith, of New-York, a gentleman who holds a high 
office in the department of the treasury at Washington, and 
‘to whom I had a letter of introduction, proposed to me, on 
the day I delivered it, that I should accompany him to pay a 
visit to General Jackson. He requested me, on leaving him, 
‘to return at one o’clock, when he would have the pleasure of 
introducing me. In the mean time I returned to the hotel and 
put on my best coat. 
We found no guards at the door of the palace. A porter 
opened the door, when we ascended the steps, and a single 


servant ushered us into a plainly, but comfortably furnished 
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large parlour, at the fireside of which the president, and 
General Macomb, the commander-in-chief of the army of the 
United States, and General Atkinson were seated. The pre- 
sident rose as soon as he observed our entrance, and advanced 
towardsus. Mr. Smith introduced me as a stranger-travelling 
through the country, and at present on my way to the southern 
parts of it. The president took my hand, expressing himself 
with frankness as glad to see me; and turning to Generals 
Macomb and Atkinson, introduced me severally to those 
gentlemen. Some private conversation then took. place 
between the president and the generals, after which they 
departed. - 

The president again said he was happy he had the pleasure 
of seeing me, and entered familiarly into conversation, in the 
course of which I took occasion to express to him the great 
gratification it afforded me to have an opportunity of witness- 
ing, in the course of my travels through the United States, the 
happiness and prosperity of the people, certainly the best 
educated, fed, and clothed in the world. The president an- 
swered, that he was much pleased to hear this. He had not 
been in Europe, which he regretted, but his conviction from all 
that he had learned was the same. 

Mr. Smith then remarked, that he had not been previously 
prepared to find that education in Scotland was not as general 
as in any part of the United States; and the president, who 
concurred in this observation, added, that he had supposed 
education to be quite as universal in Scotland, which was now 
the country the most remarkable for men eminent in literature, 
and for literary works. “ 

I explained, that, although in the higher ranks, and with 
persons destined for the learned professions, our course of 
education was even more laborious, and of course occupied 
much more time, than in the United States, the education of 
the mass of the people was limited to reading, writing, and 
accounts, and that even those branches were taught gratui- . 
tously as a favour, only on proper application being made and 
granted: whereas in the northern and populous States of the 
Union, the education of the rising generation not only em- 
braced those branches, but the living languages,—geography, 
history, mathematics, natural philosopby,—every thing, in shert, 
which should be taught till the age of seventeen, fitting a young 
person then to enter advantageously on the active business of 
life, and was placed, without distinction, in the power of all 
gratuitously. 
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"After some further conversation with the president, beled 
cially respecting my journey to the south, in which he recom- 
mended to me not to leave the American continent without 
being in the State of Tennessee, and at Nashville, we took-our 
leave. I need hardly say, that my reception seemed to me:to 
be exactly what it ought to have been from the chief magis- 
trate of such a republic, easy, unaffected, and unreserved, and 
at the same time not wanting in dignity. ; 

After leaving the president, Mr. Smith introduced me to 
the secretary at war, Mr. Eaton, and to Major Lewis, one of 
the auditors of the treasury, in their respective official apart- 
ments. I received from both of them useful hints for my jour- 
ney. Mr. Eaton is obviously a clever man (I mean clever in 
the English sense of the word; the Americans use it to sig- 
nify affable, agreeable). Hestold me that European travellers 
in general do not take the necessary means to see the people 
of this country. They never mix with them, nor converse 
with them, nor go into their houses, to see how they live. I 
explained to him how I had been proceeding, and he seemed 
pleased. He gave me some details of a journey in the south, 
which the president and he had made together on horseback, 
remarking on the hospitality of the people, and the trifling 
charges they make to travellers. Major Lewis recommended 
to me to leave the Mississippi, on my return from New Or- 
leans, at Memphis, and to proceed by the stage through the — 
State of Tennessee. ‘ 

Chateaubriand has given the following very interesting 

account of his only interviews with General Washington, then 
the head of the American government, in the year 1791. The 
simplicity of republican manners was then even more striking 
- than now. 
“When J arrived at Philadelphia, General Washington was 
not there. I was obliged to wait a fortnight for his return. I 
saw him pass in a carriage, drawn at a great rate by mettle- 
some horses, driven four-i-hand. Washington, according to 
my ideas at that time, was of course Cincinnatus. Cinein- 
natus in a coach and four somewhat deranged my republic of 
the year of Rome 296. Could Washington, the dictator, be 
any other than.a clown, urging his oxen with the goad, and 
holding the handle of the plongh? But when I went to deliver 
my letter of recommendation to this great man, I found in him 
the simplicity of the old Roman. ; 

‘© A small house in the English style, resembling the neigh- 
bouring houses, was the palace of the President of the United 
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tates: no guards, nor even footmen. I knocked: a servant 
girl opened the door. I inquired if the general was at home; 
_ she answered that he was. I replied, that I had a letter to 
deliver to him. ‘The girl asked me my name, which is difficult 
of pronunciation. for an English tongue, and which she could 
' not retain. She then said, mildly, ‘ Walk in, sir ;? and con- 
ducting me down one of thase long narrow passages, which 
serve for lobbies to English houses, she ushered me into a 
parlour, where she requested me to wait for the general. 

“ | was not agitated. Neither greatness of soul, nor supe- 
_ riority of fortune overawes me: I admire the former without 
being overwhelmed by it; the latter excites in me more pity 
than respect. The face of man will never daunt me. 

‘* In a few minutes the general entered. He wasa man of 
tall stature, with a calm and cold, rather than noble air. The 
likeness is well preserved in the engravings of him. I delivered 
my letter insilence: he opened. it, and turned to the signature, 
which he read aloud, with the exclamation, ‘ Colonel Armand!’ 
for thus he called, and thus the letter was signed by, the Mar- 
quis de la Rouairie. 

‘We sat down: I explained to him as well I could the 
motive of my voyage. He answered mein French, or English 
monosyllables, and listened to me with a sort of astonishment, 
I perceived it, and said with some emphasis, ‘ But it is less. 
difficult to discover the north-west passage than to create a — 
nation, as you have done.’—‘ Well, well, young man! cried 
he, giving me his hand. He invited me to dine with him the 
following day, and we parted. 

“ T was exact tothe appointment. ‘The conversation turned 
almost entirely on the French revolution. The general showed 
us a key of the Bastile.. Those keys of the Bastile were but 
silly playthings, which were about that time distributed over 
the two worlds. Had Washington seen, like me, the con- 
querors of the Bastile in the kennels of Paris, he would have 
had less faith in his relic. The gravity and the energy of the 
revolution were not in those sanguinary orgies. At the time 
of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 1685, the same 
populace of the Faubourg Saint Antoine demolished the Prot- 
estant church of Charenton, with as much zeal as it despoiled 
the church of Saint Denis in 1793. 

*T left my house at ten in the evening, and never saw him 
again, He set out for the country the following day; and] 
continued my journey. 

# Such was my interview ape that man, who gave liberty 
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- 40 a whole world. Washington sunk into the tomb before any — 
- Jittle celebrity had attached to my name. - I passed before him 
as the most unknown of beings. He was in all his glory ; Lin 
the depth of my obscurity. My name probably dwelt not a 
whole day in his memory. Happy, however, that his looks 
were cast upon me! I have felt myself warmed for it all the 
rest of my life. ‘There is a virtue in the looks of a great man.” 
~The theatre at Washington is small, and was ill attended 
when I was there, although there was a good English actor, 
Mr. Dwyer, who played the part of the Laughing Philosopher 
well. 

L had not been many days at Washington, when, going acci- 
dentally into Mr. Jonathan Elliot’s bookstore, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, [ found that he was a Scotchman from Hawick, 
who had been in America for twenty years. He had originally 
accompanied Miranda on his famous expedition. He is the 
author of several literary works. At one time he edited a 
newspaper here,—he is at present engaged in writing a his 
of Washington, and is a printer as well as bookseller,—a id of 
so obliging and hospitable a disposition, that I am sure any of 
his countrymen who may visit him will have a kind reception. 
He made me known to several persons whom I wished to see, 
and accompanied me to some of the public offices, to which I 


was anxious to get admittance. Mr. Elliot describes Wash- 


ington as a very cheap place to live at, the neighbouring coun- 
try abounding in the necessaries of life. Even canvass-back 
ducks are at present sold at 2s. 6d. a brace. Poultry, as well 
as fish and waterfowl, are particularly abundant at Washing- 
ton. Shad and sturgeon plentiful. Wild geese and wild 
ducks of great variety of species, including teal and widgeon, 
are had in great quantities,—but the canvass-back duck is out 
of all sight the finest bird of the whole, and is found in far greater 
_ numbers on the Potomac than anywhere else. They breed on 
“the borders of the great northern lakes, and in the winter fre- 
quent the Potomac aud Susquehannah rivers, that they may 
feed on the bulbous root of a grass which grows on the flats in 
the fresh water of those rivers, and which has very much the 
flavour of celery. ‘To the feeding on this root is attributed 
the peculiarly delicious taste of their flesh. When these birds 
resort to the flats for feeding, they are found in flocks of hun- 
dreds, and sometimés of thousands. Besides those birds, the 
rail of Pennsylvania, a small bird, but highly prized on 
account of its flavour, which is very like the ortolan, frequents 
the marshes of this river for a few weeks in the autumn in- 
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' great numbers. The rail is easily brought down with a light 
charge of small shot. 
Mr. Elliot tells me, that, owing to the cheapness of the 
necessaries of life, he can amply maintain a family of nine 
persons, four of whom are servants (I presume slaves), and 
three young people, for nine dollars a week ; he pointed out 
to me in the Capitol, when we were on our way to the library, 
Litourno’s beef-steak and oyster-shop, which is the Bellamy’s 
eating-shop of the American parliament. Oysters seem to be 
the favotirite lunch of the gentlemen in the forenoon. The 
library is unquestionably a fine room, and the prospect from 
it not to be surpassed, but it is upon a scale ridiculously 
small, in relation to the rotunda to the House of Represen- 
tatives, and the other great apartments of the Capitol. There 
is room probably for 30,000 or 40,000 volumes, but at present 
_ it does not contain many more than 15,000 volumes. In the 
“e library was pointed out to mea copy of Dugald Stewart’s Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind, on the first page of which is 
pasted the following original letter of its illustrious and 
amiable author to Mr. Jefferson :— 


‘*Drar Srr,—The book which accompanies this letter is 
the only performance which I have yet ventured to publish. I 
hope you will do me the honour to give it a place in your 
library, and that you will accept of it as a mark of my grateful 
recollection of the attentions which I have received from you 
at Paris,—I am, dear sir, your most obedient and faithful 
servant, 

“ DuaaLtp STewanrr. 
“ College of Edinburgh, 1st October, 1792.” 


By far the greatest part of the present library belonged to 
President Jefferson, and was sold by him to Congress, after 
the destruction of the library and the public buildings at Wash- 
ington by the British under Sir George Cockburn and General 
Ross, in the year 1814. This expedition, to the merit or 
demerit of which Sir George Cockburn is fully entitled, as the 
official despatch from General Ross expressly states, that Sir 
George suggested it, was, and is at this moment, viewed by all 

rties in the United States with disgust, and united all the 
American people, especially the New-Hnglanders, who had 
previously been averse to the war, in decided hostility to the 
British, If the dock-yard and public stores at Washington had 
been alone destroyed, the transaction would have been justifi- 
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ble,—but the destruction of the Capitol, including the Senate- 
Flouse and the House of Representatives,—of the Treasury 
and the War-office, and of the president’s palace, and the great ~ 
bridge across the Potomac, nearly two miles broad, all of 
which it was admitted in the official despatch were set fire to 
‘and consumed, was an act unworthy of a great nation, and 
contrary to the received usages of war. " 

Almost all the great capitals of Europe had, within the 
dozen years previous to the capture of the seat of legislature of 
the United States, been in the possession of the I’rench army; 
Paris was soon after occupied by the allied armies, yet in no 
case was any unmilitary building destroyed, far less any valua- 
ble state papers or books. Even Louis the Fourteenth acted 
very differently. 

During his war with England, instead of returning thanks to 
his officers, as the British did to those who commanded at 
Washington for destroying a building not devoted to military 
purposes, he sent them to jail. The Frenchmen had landed 
on the Eddystone rocks, on which the lighthouse was then 
erecting, and carried the workmen to France, together with 
their tools. While the captives lay in prison, the transaction 
came to the knowledge of the French monarch, who imme- 
diately ordered the prisoners to be released, and the captors, 
who were expecting a reward for the achievement, to be con- 
fined in their stead, declaring that, though he was at war with 
England, he was not at war with mankind. He therefore 
directed the men to be sent back to their work with presents. 

The library, and a great part of the state-papers of the na- 
tion, were destroyed with the public buildings. I heard many 
anecdotes of this much-to-be-regretted incursion. ‘The com- 
manders had directed private property to be respected, but it 
was impossible to restrain the soldiery. Much private prop- 
erty was destroyed. Mr. Elliot was with the ,army. His 
house.was sacked. The destruction of Mr. Gales’s printing 
establishment was the most. pitiful of all the proceedings. His 
father had emigrated from Britain above twenty ‘years pre- 
viously, and Mr. Gales himself conducted a newspaper at 
Washington, devoted to the American cause. For this reason, 
as it was supposed, an order was issued for destroying his 
property by fire; but a lady, who lived in the neigbourhood, 
entreated that it might™be recalled, because it was but too 
probable that her property, which adjoined, would fall a prey 
to the flames, Sir George Cockburn, who had issued the ore 
dor, was se far moved by her entreaties, ag to limit the destrucs 
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tion to the printing presses, and to the establishment within 
» the walls. It is asserted, in the American history of the war, - 

that Sir George himself overlooked this part of the work. 
Although the Americans had suffered much from Sir George 
Cockburn’s piratical expeditions on the Chesapeake, and his 
destruction of French Town, as well as from the establishment 
of a rendezvous for runaway negroes on an island of the 
Chesapeake, who had been armed by him and again put on 
_ shore, they were not at the time aware that it was to Sir 
George Cockburn they were indebted for the visit of the Brit- 
ish to Washington; and it was upon the brave and amiable 
‘General Ross, who afterward fell in the attack upon Balti- 
more, that they intended to retaliate for the devastation at 
Washington. To send a fleet and an army to any part of the 
British isles was impossible; but it was resolved to send a 
; tie armed vessel to the coast of Ireland, to destroy 
_ Cross Trevor, the beautiful property belonging to General 
Ross. A party were to land inthe night at the entrance of 
Carlingford Bay; one division of which was to burn the house 
upon the mountain, and the other the village below, before 
the troops at Newry could have got intelligence, or have come 
near them. ‘The peace, which immediately followed, put an 
end to this design, which was, however, seriously entertained. 
The gazette despatches, afterward published, established the 
fact, that Sir George Cockburn suggested the attack on 
Washington. . 
On looking over a file of newspapers in the reading-room at 
_ Washington, I observed a number of a newspaper called the 
“Banner of the Constitution, which contained an article that 1 
wished to preserve. I applied at the oflice for a-copy of it, 
and it was immediately given me gratis.’ I afterward found, 
on making a similar application for other papers, that they 
were given me in that liberal way entirely on account of my 
being a’*foreigner. The Banner of the Constitution is a weekly 
paper, sold for sixpence. 

At Georgetown, about a mile from Washington, there is an 
eminent Roman Catholic seminary of considerable size. The 
Catholic clergy of Maryland, a small part of which is in the 
District of Columbia, cr Washington, are possessed of con- 
siderable revenues derived from land, and the greater part of it 
has been devoted to the purposes-of edifation. It was made 
a university by the Congress in the year 1815. _ 

The Society of Nuns, incorporated by Congress under the 
name of the Sisters of the Visitation, cénsists of about sixty, who 
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are devoted to religious duties, and to the education of females. 

_The younger sisters teach an eleemosynary school, in which | 
four hundred young girls are taught gratuitously ; but the most 
valuable part of the establishment is a boarding-school for 
young ladies, which is in a very flourishing state. 

The languages and music are remarkably well taught ; but 
the system of education extends also to the minute duties of 
housewifery, not excepting the mysteries of the culinary art. 
This convent was established more than thirty years ago. 
The superior is elected by the sisterhood every three years, 
and is ineligible for more than two terms in succession. Thus 

‘the elective franchise in this country, in its most republican 
form, has found its way into the convent. 

In a visit, which I paid with a friend, to this establishment, 
we were delighted with the cleanness and neatness of every 
thing we saw. The house in all its parts was. most comfort- 
able. ‘Two daughters of the unfortunate Iturbide are at school 
here. ; 

One of Prince Hohenlohe’s most astounding miracles was 
performed at Washington in the year 1824; an attested ac- 
count of which has been written by a professor in the George- 
town College, now at Rome. 

The sister of the mayor of Washington was at the point of 
death, and her disease declared by her physicians to be out of 
the reach of medical assistance, when according to the direc- 
tions of Prince Hohenlohe, a nine days’ devotion was per- 
formed; and after the celebration of mass, at the very moment 
of her swallowing the sacrament, at four minutes after four 
o’clock in the morning, she was restored to a most perfect 
state of health, and has continued ever since perfectly well. 
The whole of the parties in this case are most respectable: 
and the facts unquestionably happened as here stated. 

There are many fine villas about Washington. ‘The hand- 
somest house in the neighbourhood is Arlington House, the 
seat of Mr. Custis, the last survivor but one of the Washing- 
ton family. ‘The house is upon the side of the Potomac op- 
posite to Washington, between 200 and 300 feet above the 
river, and commanding a view of extraordinary beauty. 

Mr. Elliot took me to the patent-office at Washington, in 
which there are between 4000 and 5000 models ; mechanical 
ingenuity being onegpf the most striking and useful traits of 
the American character. It is under the charge of Mr. El- 
liot, a nephew of Mr. Jonathan Elliot, who has lately been 
travelling in France and Great Britain. He made an observa- 
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tion to me, in the truth of which I entirely concurred, that he 
had seen no building in the course of his travels so imposing 
as the Capitol: and that the House of Representatives was 
very superior hall to the Chamber of Deputies in Paris. 

Having, as I have already mentioned, obtained, from the 
liberality of Mr. Kennedy, copies of the reports relative to the 
‘settlement of the American blacks at Liberia, on the coast of 
Africa, I had intended to extract from them such information 
as I conceived to be generally interesting to the public on that 
subject; but I huve been anticipated by my friend Mr. William 
Innes of Edinburgh, who has published a brief, but clear, and 
satisfactory report respecting that colony, and of the benefit 
likely to be derived from it. The society was formed about 
thirteen years ago, with a view to provide for the abolition of 
slavery, by establishing an independent colony of free blacks 
on the coast of Africa. The funds they have expended have 
hitherto been very small,—not exceeding 27,0001. sterling,— 
yet they have succeeded, although exposed to perils and hard- 
ships almost unparalleled,.in establishing a flourishing colony 
of 2000 emancipated slaves, in the neighbourhood of which 
the sale of blacks is now entirely put a stop to. 

The society was organized at the city of Washington, and 
there transacts its business. Auxiliary institutions have been 
formed in various parts of the Union, to aid the parent asso- 
ciation ; and the society has an annual session in the city of 
Washington, which is attended by its members, and by repre- 

_ sentatives from the auxiliary institutions, when the board of 
managers make their annual report. 

* It appears that the society are enabled to hold out, that for 
7. 10s. they can not only secure the freedom of a slave, and . 
pay his passage to Liberia, but constitute him a freeholder of 
thirty acres of fertile land. 

A most excellent account of the society has been some time 
ago given by the celebrated Mr. Clay, when addressing the 
Auxiliary Colonization Society of Kentucky, on the 17th of 
December, 1829, from which the following very short abstract 
is taken. y 

Mr. Clay states, that ‘‘ one of the earliest acts of the society 
‘was to despatch an agent, in the choice of whom they were 
eminently fortunate, to explore the coast of Africa, and to 
select a suitable spot for the colony. A selection was finally 
‘made of.a proper district of country, and a purchase was 
effected of it from the native authorities in December, 1822, 
to which additions have been made agrequired, The country 
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a¢quited embraces large tracts of fertile land, possesses great 
- gommercial advantages, with an extent of seacoast from 150 
to 200 mileg’ in length, and enjoys a climate well adapted to 
the negro constitution. ‘The society founded its colony under 
the denomination of Liberia, established towns, laid off planta- 
tions for the colonists, and erected military works for their de- 
fence. Annually, and as often as the pecuniary circumstanees 
of the society would admit, vessels from the ports of the United 
States have been sent to Liberia laden with emigrants, and 
with utensils, provisions, and other objects for their comfort, 
No difficulty has been experienced in obtaining as many colo- 
nists as the means of the society were competent to transport. 
They have been found, indeed, altogether inadequate to accom- 
modate all who were willing and anxious to go. The rate of 
expense of transportation and subsistence during the voyage, 
per head, was greater in the earlier voyages. It was subse- 
quently reduced to about twenty dollars; andis believed tobe 
susceptible of considerable further reduction. 
-. * The colony, in the first period of its existence, had colli- 
sions with the native tribes, which rose to such a height as to 
break out in open war. Wy Metal; n 

‘« It was speedily brought to a successful close, and had the 
effect.to impress upon the natives a high idea of the skill, 
bravery, and power. of the colonists. : 

“The colony has a government adequate to the protection 
of the rights of persons and property, and to the preservation 
of order. The agent of the society combines the functions of 
governor, commander-in-chief, and highest judicial officer. 

The colonists share in the government, and elect various offix 
cers necessary\to the administration. ‘They appoint annu 
boards or cominittees of public works, of agriculture, and of 
health, which ate charged with the superintendence of these 
important interests. ‘The colony has established schools for 
the instruction of youth, and erected houses of public worship, 
in which Divine service is regularly. performed; and it has a 
‘public library of 12,000 volumes, anda printing-press, which 
issues periodically a gazette. - 
- * The colonists follow the mechanical arts, or agriculture, 
or commerce, as their inclinations or attainments prompt them. 
The land produces rice, cassada, coffee, potatoes, and all kinds 
of garden vegetables, and is capable of yielding sugar-cane, in- 
‘digo ; in short, all the| productions of the tropics. It is rich, 
easily tilled, and yieldy two crops of many articles in the circle 
ofa year, They carry on an advantageous commerce with 
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; the natives, by exvhanges for ivory, gums, die-stuffs, drugs, and 
other articles of African origin, and with the United States, 
which is annually increasing, and which amounted last year to 
60,000 dollars, in the produce of the colony, and in objects re- 
quired in their traffic with the natives; receiving in return 
such supplies of American and other manufactures as are: best 
adapted to their wants.” 
- In a subsequent part of Mr. Clay’s address he shows, that 
the plans which have been suggested for sending the slaves as 
colonists to Hayti, or the country west of the Rocky Mountains, 
"are objectionable on several grounds, and maintains, that one 
million of dollars supplied annually during a period of sixty or 
seventy years for the purposes of the society, would, at the end 
of it, so completely drain the United States of all the coloured 
portion of their inhabitants, as not te leave many more than 
‘those few who are objects of curiosity in the countries of 
Europe. 

One reason exists in the United States for the establishment 
of such a colony as this, of a very peculiar kind. The white 
people, in the greater part of the country, have invincible pre- 
judices to the intermarriage of persons of different colours, 
and to any intermixture between them. Nothing is more re- 
pugnant to the feelings of an American than the mere: idea 
‘that any female relation should be connected with a manof 
colour. The mere emancipation of the slaves, therefore, 
would still leave them a totally separate, and, of course, an 
unhappy set of beings. 

_ This consideration has been ably explained in an address for 

. the organization of an Auxiliary Colonization Society, deliv- 
ered by President Nott of Union College, in the State of 
New-York, who boldly states his opinion to be, that slavery 
annot much longer exist in the United States. 

*'To sustain such an abuse,” says Mr. Nott, ‘¢is impossible. 
There needs no domestic insurrection, no foreign interference, 
to subvert an institution so repugnant to our feelings, so re- 
pugnant to all our other institutions. Public opinion has 
already pronounced on it; and the moral energy of the nation 
will sooner or later effect its overthrow. But the solemn 
question here arises, In what condition will this momentous 
change take place? The freed men of other countries have 
long since disappeared, having been amalgamated in the 
‘general mass. Here there can be no amalgamation. Our 
manumitted bondsmen have remained already to the third 
and fourth, as they will to the thousandth generation,—a dis- 
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tinet, a degraded, and a wretched race. When, therefore, the 
fetters, whether gradually or suddenly, shall be stricken off,— 
and stricken off they will be,—from those: accumulating mil- 
lions yet to be born in bondage, it is evident that this land, 
unless some outlet be provided, will be flooded with a popula- 
tion as useless as it will be wretched ;—a population which, 
with every increase, will detract from our strength, and only 
add to our numbers, our pauperism, and ourcrimes. Whether 
bond or free, this will be for ever a calamity. Why then, in 
the name of God, should we hesitate to encourage their de- 
parture? It is as wise as merciful to send back to Africa, as 
citizens, those sons of hers whom, as-slaves and in chains, we 
have to our injury borne from thence. 
‘The existence of this race among us,-—a race that can 
neither share our blessings nor incorporate in our society,—is 
already felt to be a curse ; and though the only curse entailed 
upon us, if left to take its course, it will become the greatest 
that could befal the nation.” 


The great public work in this part of the United States, in 
which the people are engaged, is the canal between the Chesa- 
peake and the Ohio Rivers, that is, between Georgetown and 
Washington on the one hand, and Pittsburg, on the western 
side of the Alleghany ridge, on the other. This prodigious 
work, which is now in progress, is estimated by General Bar- 
nard at about twenty-two millions of dollars. The sum of fif- 
teen hundred thousand dollars, subscribed for the work by the 

-eitizens of Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, on the 


-» Potomac, has been ‘obtained from Dutch capitalists, the house 


of Messrs. Crommelin, of Amsterdam. The canal is 60 feet 
‘on the water line in width, and 42 feet on the bottom, and 6 
feet deep. The locks are 100 feet by 15 within the gates. 
* This depth of water will pass boats of more than 100 tons. 
drawing not more than four feet water. 
Prodigious difficulties are to be surmounted in the progress 
of this work. Its length is 341 miles. There are 398 locks ; 
‘a long tunnel, passing under a very elevated ridge ; walling 
unusually frequent along the whole line ; extensive portions 
of deep-cutting in rocky ground ; and side cutting predomi- 
nating from one end of the canal to the other. 

‘This communication, by which the difficulty of crossing 
the Alleghanies will be obviated, and which will bring into 
contact districts separated by physical obstacles, is under- 
taking without any equal, in relation to the immensity of its 
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2 construction, or probably to the prodigious political and com- 
mercial advantages which will result from it ; connecting, as 
it will do, the great western country of America beyond the 
Alleghany ridge with the north-eastern section of the American 
continent. 

The waiters at the hotel at Washington are men of colour; 
many or all of them slaves. Maryland, and all the states to. 
the southward on the Atlantic coast of the United States, are 
slaveholding states ; but in Maryland, as well as in the District 
of Columbia, the half of which formerly belonged to Virginia 
and the other half to Maryland, a district of 100 square miles, 

' of which Washington is the capital, slavery appears in the 
mildest form: at least I saw no instance of harshness to the 
slaves, nor did I see them treated in any way different from the 
free men of colour. It is always convenient for a stranger at 
a hotel, where the servants are men of colour, to have one of 

_ them attached to him, for waiting at table, brushing his clothes, 
shoes, &c. He will be rendered sufficiently attentive, and even 
obsequious, by giving him avery trifling douceur on entering 
the house, and promising him a compliment on going away, 
provided he does his duty. I attended to this direction on 
placing myself in Mr. Gadesby’s hotel. Jesse was the name 
of the slave who attended me, and a very good servant he was, 
and expressed great gratitude for some little attention I had it 
in my power to show him during a severe but short illness he 
had. I gave him, on coming away, a douceur quite equal to 
his services, but I found, after leaving Washington, that he had 

_ appropriated to himself three pairs of shoes,—the whole of 
my stock. He had offered to assist me in packing my port- 
manteau, but I did not avail myself of his assistance until I had 
put up every thing but the shoes, which I gave him to stuff into 
the top of it before he closed it for me. Instead of putting 
them into the portmanteau, he must, as I have every reason to 
suppose, have very dexterously put them in his pocket, for 
they were not to be found when I reopened the portmanteau. 
The people of colour are undoubtedly sadly addicted to pilfer- 
ing, which is not to be wondered at, considering their total 
want of education, and the sad treatment which they receive 

_from the whites. Iam bound, however, to say, that I always 
felt myself at ease respecting any little articles | might leave 
in the room when the servants, whether male or female, were 
white Americans. This testimony to their honesty I can bear, 
after travelling through almost every part of the United States. 
The white servants never forget the respect due to themselyes, 
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maa it a thing quite as likely, that. the guest should 
ilfer from the waiter as the waiter from the guest. — , 

_» The weather, although the thermometer was never so low 
ag zero, was piercingly cold during the whole period I re- 
mained at Washington ; and there was a fall of snow, the only 
one I saw this winter, but not a heavy one. The rooms in the 
hotel. were quite overheated with anthracite coal of Penn~ 
sylvania, we 
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re February and March, 1830. iy 
Tan ice on the rivers having put an end to all travelling by 

steamboats in this neighbourhood, I was obliged to make the 

first part of my journey to the south by land to Rica 


seat of legislation for Virginia, . Stage arrangements. bein, 
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little resorted to here, their steam conveyance having entirely 
taken their place, they are very inconvenient. We got no 
farther than Alexandria, seven miles from Washington, on the 
first afternoon, travelling in‘a long coach, which carried eigh- 
teen within and eight without. _ On arriving at the hotel, I im- 
mediately inquired for and bespoke a single-bedded room, and 
got it. 1 have never hitherto had any difficulty in having a 
single-bedded room when travelling alone in the United States. 
But the suspension of steamboat travelling during the severe 
frost increases the stage travelling so much, that I was not 
without fears of being consigned at this place to one of the 
public bedrooms, where six or eight people sleep on bed- 
steads without curtains, which give the rooms quite the appear- 
ance of an hospital. Next morning before daylight the stage 
started with four of her passengers. I did not join in the 
conversation until after the daylight allowed me to have a peep 
at them ; but I had hardly made my voice be heard, when one 
of them said, “I think you are a Scotchman ;” and on my 
replying in the affirmative, he rejoined, “« You have reason to 
be proud of your country, for there are the bravest soldiers 
and the best writers in the world.” The gentleman who ad- 
dressed me proved to be Major Lomax, of the United States’ 
army, a companion so agreeable that I was very sorry to lose 
him when we stopped at Richmond. We breakfasted this 
morning at Occoqua, where, besides many other good things 
" that were set before us, there was the finest brace of roasted 
canvass-back ducks I had everseen. We all did justice to the 
very excellent breakfast, Major Lomax setting us a good ex- 
ample, by eating one of the canvass-back ducks, and part of 
the other. ‘ 

Occoqua is a famous point for those ducks. Major Lomax 
bought some from the hotel-keeper, to carry forward'with him 
to Virginia, at a shilling sterling apiece. 

Soon after breakfast we were joined by Mr. May, a South 
Carolinian, who has lately settled as a lawyer at New-York, and 
had a very pleasant journey together. We very soon escaped 
from the region of frost and snow; but the roads of Virginia 

_are proverbially bad, and we found them so. Mr. May had 
‘formerly been a member of the House of Representatives in 
‘South Carolina, and told me that Mr. Stanley, now a promis- 
ing member of the British House of Commons (Secretary for 
Ireland, 1832), was present when he introduced a bill in the 
Legislature of South Carolina, which was carried, declaring it 
murder to kill a slave. - I fear this bill will be but nugatory, 
é* 
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while the evidence of slaves is not received in a court of jus- 
tice » and also because’this law declares, that the offence shall 


, “pe only considered murder if committed deliberately, and shall 


bé punished by fine and imprisonment if committed in sudden 
heat and passion. Mr. Stanley, it is probably known’ to: the 
public, travelled some years ago in Canada and the United 
States with a party of friends, who made themselves very pop- 
ular, by evincing a total absence of those intense prejudices in 
favour of the institutions of their own country, which the 
Americans find very frequently prevent the Britis from con- 
sidering or discussing the expediency of their institutions. , He 
afterward publicly, in the House of Commons, bore testimony 


_ great country, and to the love and attachment felt by the Uni 


a 


to the hospitable reception which he had experienced in ted 
ke 


States to the mother country. Wehada great deal of tal 
the subject of slavery, which my fellow-travellers all agreed in 
wishing to see abolished, but they were equally clear that no 
plan had yet been thought of by which so desirable an object 
may be attained. 

--'The Senate of the United States is held in great reverence by 


the people of the country. ‘To become a member of the sen- 


ate, my fellow-traveller, Mr. May, said, was the object of am- 
bition to hundreds who never arrived at it. 

Provisions are most abundant and cheapin Virginia. When 
Iwas laughing with Major Lomax at the immensity of the 
breakfast he had made, he told me that I was not aware that I 
was travelling in Virginia, where the tables of the hotels were 
so loaded with good things, that it was absolutely necessary to 
make an exertion to relieve them, and that, although he had 
made a tolerable breakfast, he expected he should make a still 
heartier dinner. He predicted, too, that during the two or three 
days I was to be in Virginia, I should not fail each day to see 
a whole ham on the table. The dinner this day, the 16th Feb- 
ruary, was in all respects equal to Major Lomax’s anticipations, 
consisting of roast turkey, a whole ham, roast beef, canvass- 
back ducks, a pie of game, potatoes, hominie, &c. Four sorts 
of spirits were on the table, of which we were at liberty to take 
as much as we liked. To such a dinner all did justice. The 
ham was admirable, though I ‘was not able to discover its supe- 
riority to the best English, the Cumberland, or Westmoreland 
hams ; but I must admit, that pork is remarkably well cured in 


Yall those parts of the United States where Ihave been. Thave 


nowhere seen a bit of ill-cured pork, even at the end of last 
summer after the warm weather was over, although it had prob- 
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ably been cured ten months previously. We reached the 
pleasant village of Fredericksburg in the evening, and although 
we were not yet sixty miles from Washington, we found the 
climate quite changed, and that the steamboats here would 
probably move next day. 

On the following day, we had an equally bountiful breakfast, 
although the canvass-back ducks were wanting. But the din- 
ner wassuperb. ‘There was something in the very name of our 
hotel, ’Fhe Merry Oaks,” and in the comfortable appearance 
of the place, and of the landlord, who was quite a Boniface, and 
in the employment in which we found him engaged, preparing 
light cold punch for us, which was cheering. The dinner itself 
consisted of every good thing, a ham, excellent poultry and 
game, and then the punch was weak and seducing. I hardly 
ever saw a party enjoy themselves more at a country inn, nor 
‘ever saw every thing so nice, nor put on the table with more 
neatness and cleanness. We prolonged our stay aslong as we 
dared. But the second blow of the horn forced us to rise, and, 
with regret, to leave our hospitable landlord. The charge 
against each person was half a dollar, little more than two shil- 

ings. 

We reached Richmond, the seat of legislation of Virginia, 
late in the evening, although we had only made out seventy 
miles in the whole day ; but the bad state of the roads in Vir- 
ginia renders it impossible to proceed at a quicker rate than 
four or five miles an hour. Open carriages are here generally 
abandoned. The people ride much more on horseback than in 
the states to the north. We landed at the Eagle Hotel, a large 
four-sided building, containing a great deal of accommodation. 
Mr. Hallam is the landlord, a very civil person, who lounges 
about the bar-room, without apparently giving himself any 
trouble about the house, which is as dirty as possible. The 
tea and supper meal was as abundant as all meals, I presume, 
arein Virginia. After it was finished, I sallied forth under the 
guidance of one of the waiters, a man of colour, to get the first 
glimpse of the city. He showed me to a bookseller’s shop, 
whence I told him he might go home, as I knew my way back 
to the hotel ; but he dared not, he told me, set his foot on the 
street after eight o’clock at night, under the risk of being seized 
and punished, without a pass from a white man: this pass I 
accordingly gave him. 

» ‘Next morning, the 18th February, I was glad to find, on going 
out, a great change of temperature, as well as a great change 
in the appearance of the country. The thermometer was now 
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above 50° ; and we were, it was apparent, out of the region in 
swhich the severity of the frost renders it impossible to preserve 
the holly, the laurel, and the other classes of common evergreen 
shrubs, during the winter. Those shrubs do not survive the 
winter in Canada, or in any of those parts of the United States 
where I had hitherte been; but at Richmond, I found them 
uninjured by the frost around all the pretty villas, of which 
there is a considerable number in the neighbourhood of the city. 
The situation of Richmond is very striking, on the top of a 
beautiful bank rising from the river James, which winds beau- 
tifully below it. The river navigation extends to Richmond. 
The town is built on rising grounds of various shape, descend- . 
ing to the eastward; but though it possesses every facility for 
being kept free from filth, it is the dirtiest city, with the worst 
kept pavements and streets, which I have seen in this country. 
The chief street is handsome and spacious. The erection of 
the Capitol, which is in the form of a Grecian temple, mu 
have been a great exertion for this state, at the period when it 
was built, immediately after the revolution. d 
It contains the House of Representatives and the Senate-_ 
House ; is situated on an eminence, and commands one of those 
great views of land and water of which it is impossible to tire. 
The Legislature was in session; and I went to the House of 
Delegates (for so the House of Representatives is here called) 
under the guidance of Mr. Macgrouther, a Virginia lawyer, who 
had travelled with us yesterday, and who introduced me in the 
Capitol to Mr. Forbes, a gentleman from the west of Scotland, 
who has considerable property in this neighbourhood, and has 
been in this country about thirty years. Mr. Forbes is not 
now, but was formerly, a member of the legislature. of this 
state. The proceedings, both in the House of Delegates and 
in the Senate-House, were, in point of form, very similar 
to those in the British House of Commons, and in the Capitol 
at Washington. [I heard no long speech; but I heard many 
members deliver their sentiments with perfect ease and free- 
dom, although not so well apparelled as the gentlemen of St. 
Stephen’s chapel, or at Washington, being plain ccuntry-look- 
ing farmers. Mr. Forbes takes great credit to himself for hav- 
ing been the founder of a library, inthe Capitol at Richmond. 
I was present in the Senate when the library report for the pre- 
ceding year was read ; from which it appeared that the annual 
expenditure had amounted to 7000 dollars. There is a statue 
of Washington, by Houdon, in the Capitol; and there is also a 
picture of Jefferson in the Senate-Hall, On the pedestal of the 
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statue by Houdon is the following inscription, written by Mr. 
Madison. This statue was erected in. the year 1788, during 
the life of Washington.. ‘‘ The General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia have caused this statue to be erected, as 
@ monument. of affection and. gratitude to George Washington, 
who, uniting to the endowments of the hero'the virtues of the 
patriot, and exerting both in establishing the liberties of his 
country, has rendered his name dear to his fellow-citizens, and 
given the world an immortal example of true glory.” 

Mr. Forbes was very glad to give me all the information he 
could; and he wasin his turn very anxious to get answers to 
many inquiries he made respecting Scotland. He had been 
~ well acquainted with the late Lord Cullen, an eminent Scotch 
_ lawyer aeijudge, and told me that he was still possessed of a 
letter from him, when a lawyer, to himself, excusing him for not 
attending seme meeting in the west of Scotland, on account of 

is having undertaken the defence of Downie, who was found 
aniley of treason, at Edinburgh, about the year 1795. Mr, 
Cullen wrote, that, although he was not in that line of practice, 
_ he could not refuse Downie’s application to. him, lest he might 
seem to shrink from the avowal of those political principles 
which he had professed through life, and because the man had 
not a bawbee (a halfpenny). ES 

One of the great wants of the hotel at Richmond is that of 
water-closets, or of any tolerable substitutes for them. Nothing 
can be worse. 

A most lamentable accident, the total destruction of the 
Richmond Theatre by fire, took place here about twenty 
years ago. The Protestant Episcopal Society have erected 
a church upon what was the site of the theatre, and placed a 
monument on its west side, containing the.following inserip- 
tion: “«In memory of the awful calamity that, by the provi- 
dence of God, fell on this city, on the night of the 26th of 
December, in the year of Christ 1811, where, by the sudden 
and dreadful conflagration of the Richmond Theatre, many 
eitizens of different ages, and of both sexes, distinguished for 
talents and for virtues, respected and beloved, perished in the 
flames, and in one short moment public joy and private hap- 
piness were changed into universal lamentation, this monument 
is erected, and the adjoining church dedicated to the worship 
of Almighty God, that, in all future times, the remembrances 
ef this mournful event on the spot where it happened, and 
where the remains of the sufferers are deposited in one urn, 
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may be united with acts of penitence and devotion. . Above 
sixty killed and many others maimed.” 

A law was in progress while I was at Richmond, for pre- 
venting the free men of colour from being educated. It 
passed the House of Delegates, but was rejected in the Senate 
by asmall majority, as I afterward heard. The prejudices, 
however, against the people of colour being educated are very 
strong. A.pamphlet was lately published by a free man of 
colour, at Boston, named Walker, expatiating on the cruelty 
of the treatment to which men of colour were subjected in 
many of the states, which has excited great indignation in the 
southern slave-holding states ;—and it so happened that upon 
the very day on which I attended the sitting of the legislature 
at Richmond, a letter from the mayor of Boston, in answer to 
a communication from the slave-holding states, declaring his 
disapprobation of the pamphlet, but at the same time express- 
ing his opinion, that the writer did not = to have violated 
the law, was laid before the house. r. Otis, the mayor of 
Boston, while in that letter he makes a declaration that the 
pamphlet does not contravene any law, with singular inconsis- 
tency adds, in his public letter, that he regards it with deep 
disapprobation and abhorrence. This seemed a strange com- 
munication from a magistrate in a non-slave-holding state. A 
bill was immediately brought into the House of Delegates 
here, which from its title, ‘‘ To prevent the circulation of se- 
ditious writings,’ I should rather have expected to be pro- 
posed in some other country than this. The fate of this bill I 
never heard. 

T was anxious to see the anti-slavery pamphlet, which was 
making so much noise, and went into a bookseller’s store of 
- the name of Scaraway, or some such name, as I think, but I 
found his prejudices were as strong as those of any of his coun- 
trymen. ‘ Any man that would sell it should (he said) be 
gibbeted.” x ale 

The effects of slavery are nowhere more visible than in Vir- 
ginia; the population not having increased like that of the 
free states of the north. In 1790, Virginia contained in her 
boundaries one-fifth part of the whole political power of the 
American confederation, was twice as large as New-York, 
and one-third larger than Pennsylyania;—but times are 
changed. Her political weight will be just one-half of that of 
New-York in the Congress under the new census, and one- 
third Jess than that of Pennsylvania ;—she will have to rank 
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with Ohio,—a ‘state that was not in existence when she was 
in the zenith of her prosperity. eee, 

On the 19th of February, I started from Richmond for 
Petersburgh, twenty-five miles to the south of Richmond, and 
when: I arrived there, found the spring ended and the summer 
begun, The thermometer was above 60°, and the inmates of 
the hotel were enjoying themselves in the verandas.. The 
hotel is large and good, and the dinner as abundant as any that 
I have seen in Virginia. There are some fine large single 
holly trees in the approach to Petersburg, which is a thriving 
place, with a population of 6000 or 7000 people. 


when as at Petersburg the very remarkable fact, that his 
own father, a colonel in the grenadiers of France, fell by a 
cannon shot at the battle of Minden, fired from a battery com- 
manded by the English General Phillips, who commanded at 
Petersburg during the revolutionary war, and expired there of 
indisposition, at the very moment when La Fayette himself had 
erected a battery, which was playing incessantly on the house 


‘ a Fayette, on his late visit to the United States, mentioned 


occupied by Phillips. 


It appears from the order which is in the London Magazine 
for 1759, that General, then Captain Phillips, received 1000 
crowns from Duke Ferdinand, as a testimony of his esteem for 
the gallantry of the former at the battle of Minden. 

I was sorry to find here that I had no way of getting on to 
Charleston but by the mail-stage, which travels day and night. 
I was obliged, therefore, to set off from Petersburg in the 
evening at ten o’clock. I[ was alone in the stage when we 
started, but we picked up soon afterward a Virginian legis- 
lator, from whom I learned with dismay, that, upon the road 
we were now about to pass, it was no uncommon thing for 
the coach baggage to be cut off by robbers. He was so 

ious about the preservation of his own portmanteau, that he 
prevailed upon the driver to allow his portmanteau to be an 
inside passenger. The driver, however, it afterward appeared, 
was not without some alarm, for he stopped in the course of 
the night, in consequence of observing a light on’the road, to 
ascertain, before going on, from whence it proceeded. This 
Virginian gentleman had got leave of absence from the House 
of Delegates for the rest of the session, and was on his way 
home. He blamed his co-legislators for not being sufficiently 
assiduous, his impression being, that too many of them had no 
objection to spend their time at Richmond, while they got four 
dollars a-day for their attendance in the legislatuge. : 
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It turned out, as I had been previously led to expect, that a 
great change is visible on entering North Carolina. 
diiver advertised us beforehand, that he was uncertain whether 
he could get us a breakfast at Northampton, which is the usual - 
stopping-place, and three miles within the North Carolina: 
territory. ‘The house wasa shabby one, I must admit,.but we 
procured a very tolerable: breakfast. The horses were brought 
out from a wooden cabin, and nothing was done without all 
hands swearing, which I had scarcely before heard in the 
United States, but which I afterward found to be a common 
practice in the southern, and part of the western states. We 
were ferried over the Roanoke river in a flat, drawing not six 
inches of water, by slaves, without the horses being taken out 
of the stage, and afterward stopped at Halifax to change 
horses. While I was sitting in the portico there, for the day 
was very hot, I was accosted by a gentleman who requested 
“me to let him know what was the number of slaves for sale at 
the court-house to-day. I explained his mistake to him, and I 
then asked him some question with respect to the slave-market 
here. ., He said the price generally given for a young man 
was 375 dollars, though for the best hands 400 dollars are 
sometimes given ; that 250 dollars was the price for a fine 
young woman, until after she had her first child, after which 
she became more valuable, as she was then more to be de- 
pended on for increasing the stock. He never, he said, sepa- 
rated husband and wife, but some people did Separate them, 
as well as children, and then they had a crying scene, that 
was all. F ® 
The fare was very different at dinner at Enfield, in North 
Carolina, from what it had been in Virginia, but still there was 
nothing to complain of, there being plenty of wholesome food 
on the table. The travelling in the night was unpleasant, a 
great deal of time being lost in getting the horses out. We 
arrived soon after daylight at the City Hotel ; the sign-post, 
the head of Sir Walter Raleigh at Raleigh, the seat of legis- 
‘Jation of North Carolina. The soil of North Carolina is 
inferior to that of the states in the neighbourhood ; but the 
gold mines, which have been lately discovered, are working 
to some extent. I travelled some time ago in the stage 
from Schooley’s Mountain to New-York, with a gentleman 
who was proceeding thither witha view to make a purchase 
of a large tract of country in North Carolina, which is of 
little or no value, unless fer the gold which he expected 
it to contain, He had been lately engaged in these mines, 
and said that he expected that gold to the extent of at 
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least 128,000 dollars would be produced in the course of the 
last year, 1829. © 

Gold mines are wrought both in North and South Carolina, 

_) and in Georgia. é 

ni Raleigh is a beautifully lying town, rising from the gover- 

 mor’s house, at the foot of a broad street, to the State-house 
or Capitol, at the top of it. The State-house contains, in 
the entrance hall, the most precious work of art in the United 
States,—the statue of Washington by Canova. General 
Washington is represented sitting, with a tablet supported by 
his left hand, on which he is about to write the constitution of 
America, with a style which he holds im his right. He is clad 
in a Roman military dress, with part of the thigh, knees, and 
legs, bare, and military sandals. On the sides of the pedestal 
there are representations of Washington, as Cincinnatus, fol- 
lowing the plough,—of Lord Cornwallis’s surrender to Wash- 
ington,—of Washington’s resignation of his office as com- 
mander-in-chief at Annapolis, and of his inauguration as 
president. 

The likeness of Washington is not well preserved, but I have 
never seen any work of art of this description which pleased 
me so much. e 

‘It is singular enough that so valuable a work of art should 
be found in a state comparatively so small as North Carolina. 
The House of Commons (for so their house of representatives 
is in this state called) passed a resolution, as I heard, to have 
a statue of Washington, and requested Mr. Jefferson, who had 

_ been long on the continent of Europe, to procure it for them. 
_ Mr. Jefferson, with great judgment, applied to the first source ; 
and although the cost, about 20,000 dollars, in the outset 
staggered the North Carolinians, they are now more than satis- 
fied, as there is hardly a state in the union which would not be 
glad to pay a much higher price for such a gem. 
~ At Raleigh I first saw the streets shaded by the beautiful 
and fast-growing melia azadiracha, the Pride of India tree, 
which is covered, even when it is deprived of the foliage, with 
bunches of small berries, and comes out early in the spring 
with a delightful fragrance from its blossom. It was Sunday 
morning when I arrived at Raleigh. I went to the Presby- 
terian church in the forenoon, and heard rather an enthusiastic 
sermon from Dr. Hunt. In the afternoon I accompanied Mr. 
3s, formerly the editor of the Sheffield Iris, and to whom 
I had brought a letter from his son at Washington, to the 
Episcopalian church, where I heard Mr. F nm. preach, 
P Vou, Il.—6 
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The thermometer was above 70° (2ist February) ; all the . 
doors and windows of the-churches were open during service. 
I went to the front gallery of the Presbyterian church in the 
forenoon; but I had not been long there when General 
Daniel, the state marshal, ascended to the gallery, and begged 
me, as a stranger, to take a place in his seat, which was well 
cushioned, and which Iyaccordingly did. I suspect this is not 
the sort of politeness which would be approved at Almacks. 
The general would*be voted a bore for adhering to the good 
manners of the old school ; but it isnot therefore to be inferred 
that, in this respect at least, the Americans are not the politest 
people in the eyes of the world, ; 

Mr. Gales is a fine old man, and as much alive as ever to 
what is going on in the world of politics. He is the editor of 
a newspaper here. The hotel at Raleigh, as well as those 
which we passed next day, were of an inferior description, but 
still there was abundance of food. I had intended to go no 
farther than Fayetteville, sixty miles from Raleigh, on the day 
T left Raleigh, but it turned out that Washington was born on 
the 22d February, and that there was a ball in the hotel on the 
anniversary of his birth-day. We found, on inquiry, that there 
was no prospect of the ball ending till the morning was far 
advanced; and I therefore resolved to proceed, much to my 
regret, for the night was dark, and the hotel is obviously an 
excellent one, as appeared from the style of the house, and 
from the tea and supper they gave us. 

The stage had been changed while we were in the house, 
and we had set off, we found, in a very uncomfortable car- 
riage, with the mail-bags inconveniently placed at, or- rather 
among, our fect. The night became very dark, and there 
was no lamp, and the road was bad. We asked the driver 
how he was able to get on at all, and he answered very 
frankly and simply, that it was now too dark for him to guide 
the horses, and he therefore left it to the four horses to find 
their way as they best could. The only light we occasionally 
had was from travellers. with their wagons, going to and 
returning from market, and who were bivouacking in the 
woods, not far from the road sides, and had lighted fires in 
order to ensure their safety from wild beasts. " 

In the course of this and the following day we crossed no 
less than seven ferries, over considerable rivers, called the 
great Pedee, Lynch’s Creek, Black River, and the Santee, 
before we got to Cooper’s River, adjoining to Charleston. I 
made aoPtamap my way at a pretty large plantation, where 
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guests were admitted ; and though there was a considerable 
number of people in the house, I succeeded in getting a 
comfortable bed and a room to mys 3 soon as tea and 
supper were over I went to my bedroom, and told the slave 
to whom I gave my shoes to be cleaned, that I was so much 
fatigued that I did nut intend to appear next day until eleven 
o’clock, and I adhered to my intent although the landlady 
sent me a message that eight was the breakfast hour. [, 
however, found an excellent breakfast prepared for me when 
- I did appear, and was nota little surprised, when I sat down 
to partake of it, to find one female slave fanning me from the 
Opposite side of the table with a fan of peacock feathers, 
while another brought me what I required at breakfast. My 
stopping-place was on a rice plantation, so unfavourably 
situated during the unhealthy season of the year, that the 
planter and his family always leave it. The slaves were 
numerous, and were, [ had reason to believe from what I 
afterward heard, as well treated as they generally are in this 
country; but it seemed to me that their want of education, 
and the want of ordinary comforts, placed them. in a situa- 
tion not much removed from the brutes. They had little 
clothing, all of one drab colour; and not one of them had 
bed-clothes. I had full leisure to talk with them, but of 
course I was bound to do so with prudence. Every one of 
them, however, with whom I had an opportunity of conversing, 
declared themselves unhappy and miserable in their situation. 
A certain task is allotted to each of them, and if this is not 
done, they are subjected to one of three punishments, whip- 
ping, wearing irons, or putting in the stocks. ‘They detest 
~ nothing So much as to be punished by a black overseef—by 
one of their own race; they view the degradation to be 
comparatively trifling when the punishment is inflicted by the 
master himself. I was told here, on authority which seemed 
to be quite unquestionable, that of a wealthy planter who 
lived in this neighbourhood, that a planter, whose estate is at 
no great distance from the high road which I was travelling, 
was in the habit of punishing his slaves, when he thought that 
they required severe discipline, by putting them in coffins, 
which were partly nailed down, and that this punishment had 
again and again resulted in the death of the slaves. The 
~ gentleman who communicated this information to me spoke 
of it with horror; but upon my asking him why such conduct 
was not punished, since it was known in the neighbourhood, 
by virtue of the law which declared the killing of a slave to 
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be murder, he replied, that his neighbour took very cy 
of himself. The punishment was inflicted only in the pres- 
ence of slaves, whose evidence was inadmissible. He a ded, 


however, that the coffins had been seen, and that the slaves, 
who it was said had lophapeit lives, had disappeared, and that 
no doubt was entertained that their deaths had been occasioned 
by their being shut up coffins. ‘The same person who has 


‘yecourse to this savage punishment works his slaves on Sun- 


days, though contrary to law, taking care that no white man 
sees them; but the usual practice in the West Indies is not 
only to allow Sunday to the slaves, but also part of another - 
week-day. The slaves here, as in other countries, speak a 
broken language peculiar to themselves,—the consequence 
of their total want of education,—but still many of them go 
to church, and are admitted to church privileges. Although 
the church is ten miles distant from the plantation where I 
stopped, many of the slaves go to it; but I have seen enough, 
even already, to be satisfied that, generally speaking, they are 
brought,up in such ignorance, as well as in a way so repug- 
nant to moral feeling in the earlier part of their life, that it 1s 
surprising to see. so many marks of civilization among them. 
Marriage among the slaves is generally allowed ; but where 
a young man has a fine family, the planter very often, with a 
view to the increase of his stock, forces him to have many 
wives; and in the same way married females are one a 
te receive more husbands than one, as the planter may order, 
In fact, the slaves are as much obliged to obey the commands 
of their masters in respect to sexual intercourse, as any thing 
else, the effects of which upon their morals may be easily 
conceived. Such a system is no doubt discouraged by many 
of the masters whose dispositions are humane; but that this 
evil does exist to a great extent is unquestionably true, 
In the journey from Richmond to the neighbourhood of 
Charleston, a very visible change in the appearance and 
manners of the people has taken place. Slaves become more 


_ numerous in proceeding towards the south, and the whites 


peeeme comparatively languid and inactive-looking. The 
|: Ww 


w requires, that the mail-stage in which I was travelling 
shall be driven by white men; but although very large 
allowances are made to the drivers,—some of them having 
from 300 to 500 dollars a-year, according to the number of 
miles they undertake,—it is difficult to procure them, on 
account of the unhealthiness of the swampy country during 
the summer months. ‘These men are extremely insolent to 
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the people of colour. They universally eat at table with the 
assengers, and assume an air of equality, which is not found 
in persons of the same description in the more populous parts 
‘of the United States. It would be wrong, at the same time, 
‘not to admit, that they arg careful as well as skilful drivers. 
A passenger feels perfect security, even. in the worst roads in 
this country. It is frequently neces8ary to make detours into 
the forest, on account of trees that have fallen upon the road ; 
but although on these occasions the line of path is often 
covered with stumps of trees, the stages are always extricated, © 
and progress made on an average at the rate of five or six, , 
miles an hour. I never felt so much tired after being in the 
stages of this country, and on the worst roads, as I have done 
after sitting for a whole day in an English mail-coach, which 
I attribute to there being so much more room for the limbs in 
the American than in the English carriage, and to its being 
in the power of the passengers, at every stopping-place of the 
American stage, to get out and walk about for five or ten 
minutes. 

The unhealthiness of the climate makes it very difficult to 
get an overseer of a plantation in this district, and sums of 
from 1000 to 1500 dollars a-year are often given. 

The habit of lording it over the black population, and swear- 
g at them, seems to have induced a general habit of swearing 
whites as well as the blacks, which is the more 
le, because an oath is scarcely ever heard in the north- 
n states of the union. 

z whole coloured population, from Richmond to the south- 
_ ward, are extremely obsequious to the whites, bowing and 
taking off their hats to every white man they meet. 

Much less wheat is grown in Virginia than to the north. It 
is of inferior quality, and is rarely cultivated where I now am, 
in a swampy district, where cotton and rice, and chiefly the 
latter, are the principal productions. 

The moment I entered North Carolina, I found a great 
change in the quality of the bread, less attention being paid to 
the wheaten bread, and the wheat flour being inferior in quality ; 
but bread made from Indian corn, a sort of cake in which eggs 
are used, is quickly prepared, is very good, and, as I found, 
supplied the place of wheaten bread very weX, Maize thrives 
in thiscountry. . 2 
- Rice was first introdu into this part of America by a 
vessel from Madagascar, the master of which made a present 

of a small quantity toa ie Ada in Charleston, who sowed if 
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in his garden, where it grew luxuriantly. It was at the begin- 
ning raised on the uplands, where, however, it turned out, that 
- gotton was a more profitable crop, unless for family use ; but 
the water culture of this grain, which was only introduced 
since the revolution, has rendered it a most valuable erop, both 
to the state-and to individuals. The usual time of planting 
rice is from the 20th of#March to the 20th of May, and the 
harvest commences about the 1st September. No grain yields 
more abundantly. From forty to seventy bushels an acre is an 
ordinary crop ; but eighty and ninety bushels are often pro- 
duced on strong lands, having the advantage of being over- 
"flowed from a river or reservoir. {t is sown in rows of fifteen 
inches’ distance from the centre, which gives 120 rows to half . 
an acre, The water is not let in upon the field till after the — 
second hoeing,-and-is kept on frequently for thirty days. 

Far more rice is produced in South Carolina than in any of 
the other states; but itis a hardy plant, and may be produced 
in any of the lowlands, from the Mississippi to the Delaware. 

Cotton is most extensively raised in the southern states, and 
has, even in some of the counties of Virginia, supplanted the 
culture of tobacco. It has been introduced into this country 
on a large scale, and for exportation only, since the reyo- 
lution. ss 

Cotton, in the first stages of its growth, is destroy 
slightest frost, and even the cold rains sensibly 
growth. The black seed and green seed cotton ‘are the two 
kinds generally cultivated. The black seed is of superior 
quality, and thrives best near the seacoast; that of the finest 
quality on the Sea Islands of Georgia and South Carolina. 
The green seed is more prolific, not so liable to be damaged 
by the inclemency of the season, and better adapted to inferior 
or exhausted Jand. 

The cotton is an antual plant, growing sometimes as high 
as six feet, and throwing out a number of branches, on which 
form large: and beautiful whitish-yellow blossoms, It is kept 
perfectly free of weeds, and is thinned carefully with ploughs 
in the form of scrapers: The process of picking commences 
in September, and is renewed again and again, as it ripens, at 
successive periods. A labourer will cultivate with ease more 
than twice as much cotton as he can collect. The ordinary 
quantity picked in a day is between fifty and sixty pounds. 
Children from eight years old ca employed to advantage 
to pick the cotton. On the cups of the flower balls or co- 
coons, or, as they are here called, forms, grow three or four 
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elliptical seeds, three or four times as large as a wheat kernel, 

and of an oily consistency.,. The cotton is the down with which 

these oily seeds are generally enveloped. The gathering sea- 

son often continues for three months or more, until it is neces- 

sary to burn the old stalks, in order to commence ploughing 

for anewcrop. The quantity of oil that cotton seed yields 

has been estimated at about one gallon to 100 pounds of seed. 
The cotton in the seed undergoes an operation called ginning, 

performed by a machine discovered by an American, which 

detaches the down from the seeds and blows it away, while 

the seeds fall down by their own weight. It is then packed in 

bales, which being pressed, are ready for exportation. ‘The 

quantity of cotton produced on an acre varies from 1400 to 

800 or 600 pounds, 700 pounds being a fair average crop. - 
The price of cotton is extremely variable, the green seed fluc- 

tuating from sevenpence sterling to fivepence, and the black 

seed from one shilling to one dollar per pound. 

The soil of South Carolina consists of the swampy land, 
which is devoted to cotton and rice, the only considerable 
articles of exportation but maize; and, in the upper part of 
the state, wheat and other grain, as well as tobacco and indigo, 
are grown upon the highlands. ‘here are still great tracts 
of land devoted to oak and hickory, as well as to pine trees. 

Boiled rice and hominie are common at the hotel tables in 
this country. The tanya, a very pleasant root, somewhat 
resembling the Jerusalem artichoke, I have seen, within the 
last day or two, for the first time. 

Hogs are very generally allowed to feed on the nuts in the 
- woods fer some part in every year. The climate is so mild 
during the winter in South Carolina, that they are allowed to 
roam about during the whole year, feeding on nuts, acorns, &c. 
which are very abundant in the woods of this country, and oc- 
casionally on fallen fruit. They are considered very useful in 
destroying snakes. Sometimes, however, they are a prey to 
tigers, bears, and wolves, of which there are still a few in the 
forests. Very few sheep are kept here, on account of their 
being subject to be destroyed by wolves, and because the peo- 
ple, and especially the less rich classes, dislike mutton, which 
they call sheep’s-meat. Sheep do not thrive well in the forest. 
In general, in this country, only such a number of sheep should 
be kept as are requisite for the production of wool. 

The day on which I halted at the planter’s house had been 
very rainy, and at its close was very dark. After joining the 
stage in the evening, it stopped on the top of asteep bank, at 
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the bottom of which it is carried over rather a dangerous ferry 
on the Black River, a few miles from Georgetown, about sixty 
miles from Charleston. “I was aloné in the stage when the 
driver stopped, opened the stage-door, and told me, that it was 
usual for passengers to get out of the stage and walk down 
the bank, as there was some risk in driving the stage in the 
night right into the flatdrom the bottom of the bank; but he - 
added that the road was so very wet and deep, that I ought to 
remain ; there were plenty of slaves with torches of pine to 
give him light, and, as he was going to trust himself upon the 
driving-seat without, I might trust myself within. I took his 
advice, and we got safe over ; but I was afterward told that I 
had acted very rashly, as this was the greatest hazard on the 
- road, and fata! accidents hadfrequently happened. Although 
our arrival at Georgetown was at one o’clock in the morning, 
the postmaster detained us for three-quarters of an hour. 
Here we were joined by a very wealthy and well-known planter 
of South Carolina, not by any means a young man, and by, a 
~ gentleman from Charleston ; and afterward, at breakfast, by 
a medical man in’ the neighbourhood, who was guing to the 
vicinity of Charleston to see a patient. 
“It continued very dark when we left Georgetown. The 
‘planter volunteered to carry a lamp on the driving-seat for a 
few miles, while the darkness continued. He afterward joined 
us inthe stage. The driver breakfasted with us, and was quite 
_as freé and easy with the whole party as if they had been his 
companions. ‘The doctor recommended brandy and water as 
a preventive of all disorders in that climate j and, having set 
the example by partaking of some, it was liberally followed by 
all the party but myself. 
~ The planter and the doctor seemed to be on intimate terms, 
which rendered their conversation tolerably unreserved. The 
doctor asked the planter, what could have induced him to stay 
at such and such a plantation during the unhealthy season. 
I shall never forget the sang froid with which the question 
was answered by his friend. -He said, he found that half a 
dozen of the girls could no longer be trusted without a hus- 
band, for one of them had been already seized by the black- 
smith at his gate; and that he thought‘ was not only for his 
interest, but that of the plantation generally, that he should be 
the first husband. ‘This answer, of course, gave rise to @treat 
deal of merriment among the friends; and the doctor, who 
_ gave us similar accounts of his management of his own slaves, 
admitted the yalidity of the reason, In the course of the cons | 
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versation which followed, it turned out that this planter was 
frequently waited upon at table by his own children, and had 
actually sent some of them to the public market to be sold as 
slaves. 

Great part of the road from Georgetown to Charleston was 
good ; and the driver carried us on very rapidly, on one occa- 
sion, four miles in twenty-one minutes, 

On this day’s journey I first saw, and in great numbers, the 
most valuable of the American trees, the evergreen oak, the 
Quercus virens of the southern states of North America, the 
most durable of oaks. It flourishes most on lands adjacent to 
salt water. It is almost as heavy as lignum vite. Its trunk is 
generally not long, but its large crooked branches frequently 
spread over more than a quarter of an acre of ground. The 
wood of this tree is almost incorruptible. It was on account 
of the abundance of this tree in Florida, fit for building ships 
of war, that the Americans showed so great an anxiety, which 
was at last gratified in 1819, to add Florida to their extensive 
territories, and which has led the general government, since its — 
acquirement, to lay out very large sums in the preservation 
and establishment of live oak plantationsin it. Indeed, I have 
heard of the formation of plantations of trees, upon a great 
scale, nowhere in North America but in Florida ; but this 
need not occasion surprise, for there is no object which the peo- 
ple of the United States are so anxious to atfain as the posses- 
sion of a powerful navy. On the way between Georgetown 
and Charleston, I observed one very singular mixture of grow- 
ing trees, a pine of some size growing from the top of a trunk 
of alive oak. | 

The ferry over Cooper’s River to Charleston is about four 
miles wide. We crossed it in a very long boat with a sail. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


- 


Difficulty of obtaining accommodation at Charleston, on account 
of Races—Planters’ Hotel—Population of Charleston—Houses— 
Churches—Situation of Charleston—Harbour—Theatre— Slaves 
sleep in the Passages—Manners of the People—Equipages—Race— 
Jockey Club—Stewards of the Race—Treatment of the Coloured 
People on the Race-ground—Tropical Fruit—Situation of the 
Slaves at the Planters’ Hotel—Ceremonious Dinner at Charleston— 
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, Tidyman’s Kindness—Service at St. Michael’s Church—Dr. 
yman’s Slaves—Orphan Hospital—Rice-mill—Dr, Tidyman’s 
alculation respecting the Expense of Slaves and. that of White 
Men—General H ’s Treatment of his Slaves—Patrole at 
Charleston—Fever at Charleston—Country in the neighbourhood of 
Charleston and in South Carclina—Treatment of the Men of Colour 
—Laws respecting them and the Slaves—Mrs. Street’s Cruelty to 
her Slaves, particularly to the Cook—Punishment inflicted on the 
Slaves in the Jail—Duke of Saxe Weimar’s Aceount of the Jail— 
Public Sale of Slaves at Charleston—Their Separation from their 
Relations on Sales taking place—Slater’s Trial for the Murder of a 
Slave—Thirty-five Slaves executed at Charleston in July, 1822— 
The Judge’s-Addréss to them—The Proceedings justified by the 
execution of fifty-four Persons in Britain after the Rebellion of - 
1745—Slavery an Anomaly in a free Country—Jefferson’s Opinion 
respecting Slavery—Charleston the Theatre of War during the 
Reyolution—Clinton, Tarleton, and Lord Cornwallis—Lord Raw- 
don’s unprincipled Execution of Colonel Hayne—Details—Marquis 
of Hastings became a different Man—Colonel Huger’s Attempt to 
relieve La Fayette at Olmutz. ; : 


March, 1830. 

I map heard on: the way to Charleston, that this was the - 
week of the Charleston races, and I was therefore not much 
surprised, when I found that I could not be accommodated at 
the Carolina Coffee-house, kept by Stewart, or at Jones’s Hotel,. 
which I had been desired first to try. From thence I went to 
the Planter’s Hotel. On-my mentioning that I required a 
room for myself, the landlady protested that the house was so 
full that it was impossible to let me have onc. JI pressed my 
suit, however, so long and so earnestly, that she at last became 
propitious, and told Mr. Street, her husband, who happened to 
come in at the moment, what she had done, but that she was 
persuaded that I was at least acolonel. I got possession of a 
small apartment; and after the races were over, | was com- 
‘fortably enough accommodated. 

The ordinary at this hotel was very good. It being the race 
week, the table was full, and there were several ladies. The 
dinner consisted of turtle-soup, fish, and, abundance of food. 
Mrs. Street sat at the head of the table, and her husband at 
the foot. I lost no fime in walking about the town, which is 
as different as possible from any of the American cities I have 
yet seen. The population is somewhat above 30,000. The 
fine houses are very large, many of them enclosed like the 
great hotels in Paris, and all of them covered with verandas,. 
and situated in gardens neatly dressed, and at this season not 
only adorned with the finest evergreen shrubs, but with a great 
variety of beautiful roses, jonquils, and summer flowers. On 
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the other hand, many of the streets, though not all of them, 
were dirty and unpaved, and the houses in some parts of the 
town had a filthy appearance. It was at once obvious, from 
the style of the town, and the appearance of the people, many 
of them but meanly apparelled, and from the great number of 
coloured people, that | was now in a state where there was a 
far greater inequality of condition than in the American cities 
which I had yet eeen, and that I was in a slave-holding state. 
In fact, the-coloured population is greater than the white popu- 
lation in the state of South Carolina: “The chérches and 
public buildings are handsome, especially St. Michael’s church, 
withits steeple 168 feethigh. The post-office is a large hand- 
some building. All the finest buildings here were erected 
previously to the revolution. There are many charitable insti- 
tutions, among which the Orphan Asylum stands in the first 
rank. — 

The situation of Charleston, which is within seven miles of 
the ocean, isa good deal like that of New-York. 

It stands upon a piece of land projecting into the bay, at 
the confluence of the Ashley and Cooper Rivers, and has a 
deep and safe harbour. Ships drawing twenty feet of water 
pass the bar. I went to the theatre on the evening I arrived at, 
Charleston. It is a clean-looking house both without and 
within,—particularly within. I was surprised to see it so ill 
attended, especially in the race-week. When I returned to 
the hotel in the evening, I found the streets totally, deserted. 
I hardly met a person of whom I could ask my way home. 
This is owing to a regulation which requires that all the 
coloured people,——that 1s, about half the population,—shall 
be in their houses or residences by nine o’clock in the evening. 
On opening the hotel door, the male servants of the house . 
were, [ found, already laid down for the night in the passages” 
with their clothes on. They have neither beds nor bedding, 
and you may kick them or tread upon them as you come in 
with impunity. 

On the following morning, I had a delightful walk in the 
city and its environs, and was very much confirmed in the 
opinion which I had formed at first sight. There is obviously 
a great distinction of classes here. Some of the houses are 
worth 10,000/. and are real palazzos, surrounded with orange- 
trees, magnolias, palmettos, and other trees almost of a tro- 
pical climate. ‘he streets are lined with the ‘ Pride of India” 
tree. The whole appearance is far more that of a city where 
luxury abounds, than what I have previously seen in the United 
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States. Early in the forenoon, I went to the race-ground, 
which is on a piece of very fine turf, about two miles from 
the city. Many alterations in the manners of the people were 
obvious. The equipages were much handsomer. Coaches 
with coats of arms painted on the doors were not uncommon ; 
and there were several servants in livery. 

The race was very well attended by gentlemen and by the 
mobility, but the number of ladies was comparatively small. 
There is a jockey club, from whom the stewards ef the races 
are chosen. The stewards wear roses of crimson riband in’ 
their breasts, to distinguish them, with top boots and white 
corduroys, and seem disposed to exert their little brief authority 
to the utmost. A Ithough there are constables at the starting- 
post, to prevent the people from coming on the course, one of 
the stewards appeared very much to envy them their calling, | 
for no sooner did a man of colour appear on the course and 
within his reach, than he struck him with his horsewhip. No 
wonder that these people thirst for vengeance. Here, on the 
race-course, there were at least two men of colour for every 
white person, yet were they obliged to submit to treatment 
which a white man dared not even to have threatened to a 
person of his own colour. The race turned out a very good 
one, as the horses, though of no great swiftness, were well 
matched. ‘There were four heats. The riders were all boys 
of colour. —- . . 

The thermometer is at present here above 70 degrees. J 
saw no musquitoes, but the flies were exceedingly troublesome, 
and are kept off the provisions, while on the table, by slaves 
with palmetto fans. Oranges, shaddock, bananas, and other 
fruits of a tropical country, are very abundant here. Oranges 
are sold for a halfpenny each. There is frequent communi- 
cation with the Havannah. 

On returning to the hotel from the race-ground, I found a 
gentleman had in my absence called for me, and left a note 
asking me to dine with him next day. Having written my 
answer accepting the invitation, I went to the bar-room to beg 
Mr. Street to send it by one of the boys, of whom there were 
several about the house, but he at once told me that he could 
not send any of his slaves out of the house. The bar-keeper, 
Mr. Ferguson, from Golspie, in Sutherland, North Britain, 
seeing my dilemma, offered to carry my note, and the landlord 
consented. Ferguson, however, afterward told me, that the 
landlord had_ been very ill pleased with him for showing me 
80 much civility, because he knew that his presence was always 
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necessary in the bar-room. Ferguson at the same time told 
me, that the slaves were most cruelly treated in this house, and 
that they were never allowed to go out of it, because as soon 
as they were out of sight, they infallibly made all the exertion 
in their power to get away. Next morning, looking from my 
window, an hour before breakfast, Isaw Mrs. Street, the land- 
lady, give a young man, a servant, such a blow behind the ear 
as made him reel, and I afterward found that it was her daily 
and hourly practice to beat her servants, male and female, 
either with her fist, or with a thong made of cow-hide. 

I dined with a large party this day in a very handsome house 
of some antiquity, the rooms fitted up with figured wainscot 
in the old English style. 'Twenty persons sat down to dinner 
at about half-past four o’clock. We had a most abundant 
feast, of which [ mention the particulars merely to show the 
_ style of such a dinner here, It was attended by an upper ser= 
vant and three servants in livery, all of course slaves. The 
table was covered with turtle soup, fish, venison, boiled mut- 
ton, roast turkey, boiled turkey, a ham, two boiled salted 
tongues, two tame ducks, two wild ducks, some dressed dishes, 
boiled rice, hominie, potatoes, cauliflower, salad, &c. The 
whole dinner was at once placed on the table before we sat 
down. When it was removed, a complete course of pastry 
and puddings succeeded, and then a most excellent dessert of 
oranges, shaddocks, bananas, and a variety of West India 
fruits, with iced cream in profusion. The liquids consisted of 
champagne, Madeira, sherry, port, claret, porter, lemonade, 
&c. The ladies left the table soon after the dessert appeared, 
and the gentlemen broke off one by one, and always went out 
by the outer passage, and not by the stair to the drawing-room, 
from which, and from coffee not being announced, I presumed 
that it was not understood that the dinner party were ex- 
pected again in the drawing-room. I took my leave before 
eight o’clock, when only three or four of the party re- 
mained. 

Dr. Tidyman, of Charleston, to whom I had been made 
known by Colonel Burn, was at great pains to show me the 
objects worthy a stranger’s attention here, although my, visit 
happened to be at 4 time not very convenient for him. He 
could not see me at first when I called, but he applied to one 
of his friends within an hour or two afterward, to take me to 
the race, and who came to-the hotel for me in his carriage. 
He took me to his seat in St. Michael’s church on the follow- 
aging rf forenoon. This is avery handsome church, of the 
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Episcopalian persuasion, with as respectable and genteel-louk- 
ing a congregation as one would see anywhere in Britain, I 
afterward went to his house, where I met many of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the city. It seemed to be the fashion for 
them to come for a few minutes on a Sunday forenoon to 
drink a glass of wine, and take a bit of cake. The custom 
seems to be the same here as in the northern parts of the 
United States, that when two gentlemen are introduced to 
each other, they shake hands. I have found this custom to 
be universal in every part of the United States, instead of the 
formal bow in Great Britain. I afterward again and again 
partook of Dr. Tidyman’s hospitality. His dinner was very 
much in the English style. Venison is on the table at every 
dinner, and although not so dry as in the northern states, is 
very inferior to the wild venison of Scotland, or even toa good 
leg of Scotch highland mutton. 

Dr. Tidyman had four livery servants, of course slaves, who, 
by their obvious attachment to him and his family, and the 
alacrity with which they attended to every instruction that was 
given them, showed their sétise of the kindness with which 
they were treated. 

_ Dr. Tidyman, in a late publication, relating chiefly to the 
establishment of the recent tariff, states the expense of pro- 
viding clothing, food, &c. for a slave, on a well-managed 
plantation, to be about thirty-five dollars per annum. He also 
States the amount of the wages of a labourer, a white man, in 
the United States, to be three timeg as great as in Europe. 
Now, supposing the price of a slave to be 400 dollars, and 40 
dollars a yeay’s interest at ten per cent. on his price, the pro- 
_ digious saving by employing slaves is obvious. The wages of a 
white man in Charleston cannot be reckoned at less than 500 or 
600'dollars. Dr. Tidyman mentions that, with kind masters, 
the condition of slaves is rendered as happy as a state of slavery 
can admit of. This is unquestionably true. Indeed I myself 
have seen instances of quite as strong, if not stronger attach- 
ment, on the part of a slave, than I ever saw on the part of a 
white man to his master; but the master may at pleasure be 
guilty of abuse of power to his slave; and it is quite notorious 
in the southern parts of America, that the greatest slave pro- 
prietors, whose interest ought to lead them to treat their slayes 
well, treat them worst. I could easily refer to many instances. 
One, howeves, is so well known, that there is no impropriety 
in mentioning it, viz. that of General H , one of the 
greatest, if not the very greatest, slave proprietor in the United 
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States, a South Carolinian, with, however, the chief part of his 
property situated in Louisiana. He not only maltreats his 
slaves, but stints them in food, overworks them, and keeps 
them almost naked. Ihave seen more than one of his over- 
seers, whose representations gave a dreadful account of the 
state of slavery on his plantations, and who left his service be- 
cause they would no longer assist in the cruel punishments 
inflicted upon his slaves; but I do not mention such a fact as 
this merely on such authority. General H *s conduct 
towards his slaves is a matter of notoriety. , 

Dr. Tidyman has a large plantation; his overseer’s salary is 
1000 dollars a year. 

Dr. Tidyman carried me round the environs of Charleston 
in his carriage, to the Orphan Hospital, in the front of which is 
a statue of the great Lord Chatham, who was justly popular in 
this country, on account of his opposition to the war with the 
colonies. The hospital is clean and well kept. The top of 
the hospital affords the best view of the city and neighbourhood 
of Charleston, and of the bay and adjoining rivers. 

Dr. Tidyman also took me to a rice-mill, the whole arrange- 
ments of which are very conveniently and beautifully managed. 
The process is shown,—beginning with the conveyance of the 
rice from the schooner into the cart, until it is ground and 
ready for packing. 

There is at Charleston a guard of soldiers, who patrol the 
city during the night. 

During part of the summer months, so dangerous a fever 
prevails here, that a great part of the inhabitants leave the city, 
—many of them go to an island in the bay, called Sullivan’s 
Island,—others go to the mountains or hilly part of South Car- 
olina, which is quite healthy,—and many emigrate to the north, 
to Saratoga Springs, or the neighbouring states. Dr. Tidyman 
and his family go regularly to the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

_ I took along drive on the 4th March, in an open carriage, to 
see the country in the neighbourhood of Charleston, great part 
of which is of a very sandy soil. The roads are in some places 
very bad, owing to the great weight of the wagons bringing 
cotton to Charleston. The scenery would be very tame, were 
it not for the fine rivers on both hands,—but the inland part 
of South Carolina is in many places mountainous and beautiful. 

There is a considerable extent of country, from eight to 
eighteen feet high; and the summits of some of the spurs of the 
Alleghanies, which project into this state, are between 3000 
and 4000 feet above the sea. ‘Table Mountain, a rock of 
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granite naked on three sides for 1100 feet above its base, and 

between 3000 and 4000 feet above the sea, is the highest of 
the mountains. A great many of the finest trees in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charleston, and especially evergreen oaks, are cov- 
ered, wherever the neighbouring ground is moist, with long 
pendulous moss ( Tillandsia usneoides), which, when properly 
prepared, is used in stuffing mattresses. Cattle are fond of it 
before the grass springs. This moss is injurious to the trees, to 
which it attaches itself. It robs them of the nourishment, and 
- prevents them from receiving the heat of the sun. 

My driver was a free man of colour. He gave a frightful 
account of the treatment to which he and all the people of 
colour, whether free or slaves, are subject in this state. He 
had been accustomed formerly to go every season to the state 

~ of New-York during the period when, owing to the inhabitants 
leaving the city, business was almost at a stand; but, by an 
act passed a few years ago, it is declared that a free person of 
colour leaving the state, though merely crossing the boundary, 
shall not be allowed to return; and as he has a wife and family, 
he feels himself really and truly a prisoner in the state’of South 
Carolina, The same law declares, that it shall not be lawful 
for free persons of colour to come from another state into this. 
If they should be brought in a yessel, they are immediately 
confined in jail till the vessel is ready to proceed to sea,— 
the captain paying the expenses of their detention, It is now 
contrary to law that even free persons of colour should be 
. educated; they are incompetent witnesses in any case where 
the rights of white persons are concerned ; and their trials are 
conducted by a justice of the peace and freeholders, without 
the benefit of a jury. So far as respects the slaves, they are 
even in a worse situation ; for, though their evidence is in.no 
case admissible against the whites, the affirmation of free per- 
sons of colour, or their fellow-slaves, is received against them. 
I was placed in a situation at Charleston which gave me too 
frequent opportunities of witnessing the effects of slavery in its 
most aggravated state. Mrs. Street treated all the servants in 
the house in the most barbarous manner; and this, although 
she knew that Stewart, a hotel-keeper here, had lately nearly 
lost his life by maltreating a slave. He beat his cook, who 
was a stout fellow, until he could no longer support it, He 
rose upon his master, and gave him such a beating that it had 
nearly cost hima his life: the cook immediately left the house, 
ran off, and was never afterward heard of,—it was supposed 
that he had drowned himself. Not a day however passed 
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without my hearing of Mrs. Street whipping and ill using her 
unfortunate slaves. On one occasion, when one of the female 
slaves had disobliged her, she beat her until her own strength 
was exhausted, and then insisted on her barkeeper, Mr. Fer- 
guson, proceeding to inflict the rémainder of the punishment. 
Mrs. Street in the meantime took his place in the bar-room. 
She instructed him to lay on the whip severely-in an adjoining 
room. His nature was repugnant to the execution of the duty 
which wasimposed on him. ie gave a wink to the girl, who un- 
derstood it, and bellowed lustily, while he made the whip crack 
on the walls ofthe room. Mrs. Street expressed herself quite 
satisfied with the way in which Ferguson had executed her in- 
structions; but, unfortunately for him, his lenity to the girl be- 
came known in the house, and the subject of merriment, and was 
one of the reasons for his dismissal before I left the house; but I 
did not know of the most atrocious of all the proceedings of this 
cruel woman until the very day that I quitted it. I had putup my 
clothes in my portmanteau, when I was about to set out, but 
finding it was rather too full, I had difficulty in getting it closed 
to allow me to lock it; I therefore told one of the boys to send 
me one of the stoutest of the men to assist me. ~A great robust 
fellow soon afterward appeared, whom I found to be the cook, 
with tears in his eyes; I asked him what was the matter? 
He told me that, just at the time when the boy called for him, 
he had got so sharp a blow on the cheek-bone, from this devil in 
petticoats, as had unmanned him for the moment. Upon my 
expressing commiseration for him, he said he viewed this as 
nothing, but that he was leading a life of terrible suffering ; 
that about two years had elapsed since he and his wife, with 
his two children, had been exposed in the public market at 
Charleston for sale,—that he had been purchased by Mr. 
Street,—that his wife and children had been purchased by a 
different person ; and that, though he was living in the same 
town with them, he was never allowed to see them; he would 
be beaten within an ace of his life if he ventured to go to the 
corner of the street. Whenever the least symptom of rebellion 
or insubordination appears at Charleston on the part of a slave, 
the master sends the slave to the jail, where, for a trifling 
douceur to the jailer or his assistants, he is whipped or beaten 
as the master desires. The Duke of Saxe Weimar, in his 
Travels, mentions that he visited the jail in December, 1825 ; 
that the “black overseers go ahout everywhere armed with 
cowhides; that in the basement story there is an apparatus 
upon which the negroes, by — of the police, or at the re 
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- quest of the masters, are flogged; that the machine consists of - 
- a sort of crane, on which a cord with two nooses runs over 
_ pulleys; the nooses are made fast to the hands of the slave and 
_ drawn up, while the feet are bound tight to a plank; that the 
body is stretched out as much as possible,—and thus the mise- 
rable creature receives the exact number of lashes as counted 
off. The public sale of slaves in the market-place at Charleston 
occurs frequently. I was present at two sales where, espe- 
cially at one of them, the miserable creatures were in tears on 
account of their being separated from their relations and 
friends. At one of them, a young woman of sixteen or seven- 
teen was separated from her father and mother, and all her re- 
lations, and every one she had formerly known. This not un- 
frequently happens, although I was told and believe that there 
is a general wish to keep relations together where it-can be 
done.” 

The following extract of a letter from a gentleman at Charles- 
ton, to a friend of his at New-York, published in the New-York 
newspapers while [ was there, contains even a more shocking 
account of the public sales of slaves here.—‘* Curiosity some- 
times leads me to the auction sales of the negroes. A few days 
since I attended one which exhibited the beauties of slavery in 
all their sickening deformity. 'The bodies of these wretched 
beings were placed upright on a table-—their physical propor- 
tions examined,—their defects and beauties noted.—<* A prime 
lot, here they go!’ There I saw the father looking sullen con- 
tempt upon the crowd, and expressing an indignation in his 
countenance that he dare not speak ;—and the mother, pressin 
her infants closer to her bosom with an involuntary grasp, an 
exclaiming, in wild and simple earnestness, while the tears 
chased down her cheeks in quick succession, ‘I can’t leff my 
children! I won’t leff my children!’ But on the hammer 
went, reckless alike whether it united or sundéred for every’ On 
another stand I saw a man apparently as white as myself ex- 
posed for sale. I turned away from the humiliating spectacle. 

“« At another time I saw the concluding scene of this infernal 
drama. It was on the wharf. A slave ship for New-Orleans 
was lying in the stream, and the poor negroes, handcuffed and — 
pinioned, were hurried off in boats, eight ata time. Here I 
witnessed the last farewell,—the heart-rending separation of 
every earthly tie. ‘The mute and agonizing embrace of the 
husband and wife, and the convulsive grasp of the mother and 
the child, were alike torn asunder—for ever! It was a living 
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_ death,—they never see or hear. of each other more. Tears 
flowed fast, and mine with the rest.’’ 

Charleston has long been celebrated for the severity of its 
laws against the blacks, and the mildness of its punishment to- 
wards the whites for maltreating them. Until the late law, . 
there were ahout seventy-one crimes, for which slaves were 
capitally punished, and for which the highest punishment for 
whites was imprisonment in the penitentiary. 

‘A dreadful case of murder occurred at Charleston, in 1806. 
A planter, called John Slater, made an unoffending, unresisting 
slave be bound hand and foot, and compelled his companion to 
chop off his head with an axe, and to cast his body, convulsed 
with the agonies of death, into the water. Judge Wild, who 
tried him, on awarding a sentence of imprisonment against this 
wretch, expressed his regret that the punighment provided for 
the offence was insufficient to make the Jaw respected,—that 
the delinquent too well knew,—that the arm, which he had 
stretched out for the destruction of his slave, was that to which 
-alone he could look for protection, disarmed as he was of the 
rights of self-defence. But the most horrible butchery of slaves 
which has ever taken place in America, was the execution of 
thirty-five of them on the lines near Charleston, in the month of 
July, 1822, on account of an alleged conspiracy against their 
masters. ‘The whole proceedings are monstrous. Sixty-seven 
persons were convicted before a court, consisting of a justice 
of the peace, and freeholders, without a jury. The evidence 
of slaves, not upon oath, was admitted against them, and, after 

all, the proof was extremely scanty. Perrault, a slave, who 
had himself been brought from Africa, was the chief witness. 
He had been torn from his father, who was very wealthy, and 
a considerable trader in tobacco and salt on the coast of Africa. 
He was taken prisoner, and was sold, and his purchaser would 
not give him up, although three slaves were offered in his 
stead. . The judge’s address, on pronouncing sentence of death 
on this occasion, on persons sold to slavery and servitude, and 
who, if they were guilty, were only endeavouring to get rid of 
-it in the only way in their power, seems monstrous. He told 
them that the servant who was false to his master would be false 
to his God,—that the precept of St. Paul was to obey their 
masters in all things, and of St. Peter, to be subject to: their 
masters with all fear, and that, had they listened to such doc- 
trines, they would not now have been arrested by an ignomini- 


ous death. ; ate 
The proceedings of this trial made some noise at the time, 
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An official account of it was published, in which the execution 
of so great a number of persons was justified by the precedent 
of George the Second, who executed fifty-four of the first men 
in Britain for the rebellion of 1745. ? 

- "The existence of slavery in its most hideous form, in a 
country of absolute freedom in most respects, is one of those 
extraordinary anomalies for which it is impossible to account. 
No man was more. sensible of this than Jefferson, nor more 
anxious that so foul a stain on the otherwise free institutions of 
the United States should be wiped away. His sentiments on 
this subject, and on the peculiar situation of his countrymen in 
maintaining slavery, are thus given in a communication to one 
of his friends :—‘* What an incomprehensible machine is man! 
who can endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death 
itself, in vindication of his own liberty, and the-next moment 
be deaf to all those motives whose power supported him through 
his trial, and inflict on his fellow-men a bondage, one hour of 
which is fraught with more misery than ages of that which he 
rose in rebellion to oppose. But we must await with patience 
the workings of an overruling Providence, and hope that that 
‘is preparing the deliverance of these our suffering brethren. 
When the measure of their tears.shall be full,—when their 
groans shall have involved Heaven itself in darkness,—doubt- 
less a God of justice will awaken to their distress, and, by dif- 
fusing light and liberality among their oppressors, or at length, 
by his exterminating thunder, manifest his attention to the 
things of this world, and that they are not left to the guidance 
of a blind fatality.” 

During the revolutionary war, Charleston and the state of 
South Carolina were frequently the theatre of hostilities. The 
first attack of the British on Charleston in 1776 was repulsed, 
but in the year 1780, Sir Henry Clinton made himself master 
of it, and for some time afterward, Colonel Tarleton, in the 
British service, carried the horrors of war throughout the state, 
and Lord Cornwallis sent off many of the inhabitants of the 
city, of whose influence he was afraid, to Saint Augustine. 
But one act of severity is, most of all, even to.this day remem- 
bered—the execution of Colonel Hayne, a citizen of Charles. 
‘ton, of great respectability of character, and large fortune. 
He hadserved as an officer of militia during the siege of Charles- 
ton, and having no way of escaping close confinement when it 
fell into the hands of the British, but by signing a declaration 
of allegiance to the king of Great Britain, which contained a 
clause requiring him to support the royal government with arms, 
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he signed it: but he expressed to the British General Paterson, 
his determination never to bear arms against his country, and 
told him that he was forced to the step of signing the declara- 
tion, merely that he might be able to join his wife and children, 
who were at his plantation in a distant part of the state, and in 
most pressing need of his presence and support, the small-pox 
having afflicted them. . | 

’ Being afterward threatened by the British with close con- 
finement, in case of a refusal to take arms against his country- 
men, he considered himself as released from his allegiance ; 
and when he found the British no longer able to give that pro- 
tection which was tggbe the compensation of his allegiance, he 
accepted a military appointment in the American army. Sub- 
sequently he fell into the hards of the British, and Lord Raw- 
don, then commanding in South Carolina, ordered him ta be 
executed without even the formality of atrial, for which he had 
applied, though most powerful intercessions were made in his 
favour. The British lieutenant-governor, and. many of the in- 

habitants, prayed that he might not be executed ; the ladies of 
Charleston sent a petition in his behalf; his wife had died of 
the small-pox after his release from the capitulation ; and his 
children, accompanied by their near relations, presented them- 
selvesontheirkneesto Lord Rawdon, assuitors for their father’s - 
life, but all in vain. At his lordship’s express command, 

. an order for immediate execution was given. His son, a boy 
of thirteen, accompanied Colonel Hayne to the place of execu- 
tion. The boy told his father, in the sight of the gallows, that 
he felt he could not survive him, and he actually died insane 
shortly afterward. Lord Rawdon’s cruelty, while he com- 
manded in South Carolina, is a theme of conversation even at 
the present day. In one of his letters to a commanding officer 
which was taken, he thus expresses himself :—“ I will giveten 
guineas for the head of any deserter belonging to the volunteers 
of Ireland, and five. guineas only if he be brought alive.” 

_ Fortunately for Lord Rawdon, afterward Earl Moira and 
Marquisof Hastings, he lig! long enough to establish a charac- 
ter for humanity and ben€volence, founded on very different 
principles from those which influenced his conduct in early life 
in South Carolina. : 

On one of the last days that I remained at Charleston, I made 
a trip to Silliman’s Island, a flat sandy island in Charleston Bay, 
covered with palmetto-trees, to which the inhabitants frequently 
resort in the very hot weather, as I have already noticed, and 
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upon which stands Fort Moultrie, celebrated for its defence 


‘against the British fleet in 1776. + 
Colonel Huger, who so gallantly attempted to relieve La 
Fayette from his confinement at Olmutz, is a native of Charles- 
ton. Dr. Bolman, a young Hanoverian, and he, got information 
conveyed to La Fayette, by prevailing on the jailer to deliver to 
his prisoner, open for his inspection, a book which contained 
pencil marks, hardly noticeable, but discovered by La Fayette 
on a careful perusal. They succeeded in rescuing La Fayette 
from his keepers and mounting him on a fleet horse, but he 
mistook his way, and was quickly recaptured. Huger was 

_ rigorously confined for a long period, butggt last was restored 

* to freedom, and is now in his native country. | 4 .. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Qe 
From Charleston to the Western side of the Creck “Territory—Stesti - 
boat to Savannah and Augusta—Details of ** John David Monguin” 
Steamboat—Intricacy of Passage—Situation of Savannah—Orange 
Trees—Turtle—Defence of Savannah by the British—Regulations — 
', respecting Free Men of Colour—Passage to Augusta—Major Spriggs, 
a Fellow-passenger—His Post in the neighbourhood of the Sioux , 
Indians—Streets of Augusta—Dr. Ray—Recent Conflagrationin the 
City—Globe Hotel—Altercation with Driver respecting Baggage— 
Warrenton—Newspaper Ofice—Leggatt, a capital Driver—Macon 
—Gambling—A Sportsman—Planters’ Houses——Knoxville—-Mr, 
Thomas Crowall—Rogers’ Plantation, wretched Place—Columbus— 
Georgian Laws respecting Slavery—Proceed to Fort Mitchell—Enter 
-’ the Territory of the Creek Indians—Particulars respecting them— 
Recent occurrence, Tuskina—State of Matters between the Cherokee 
Indians and the State of Georgia—Major Wager’s Prodlamation 
against the White Men remaining in the Territory of the Creeks— 
Dinner at the Hotel at. Fort Mitchell—Manners of the Indians— 
Their Numbers generally—Their Title to their Territory—Confirmed 
by the Senate—General Washington's Address—Guarantee to the 
Cherokee Nation by Treaty recogn by the State of Georgia—— 
Sales of Territory by the Cherokees—Their determination to sell no 
more—Treaty between Georgia and the United States—Report by 
the Legislature of Georgia upon the subject in 1827—Projected 
division of the Cherokee Country by the State of Georgia—Extra- 
ordinary Provisions of the Law passed by the Legislature of Georgia 
—State of the Cherokees, a civilized people—Cherokee Newspaper— 
Mr. Jefferson’s Address to the Cherokees—Mr. Clay’s opinion 3 that 
of the American Negotiators.at Ghent—Mr. Wirt’s opinion—Ulte- 
tior Proceedings of the State of Georgia—Fruitless Representation of 
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‘the Cherokees to the General Government—Act of the General Le- 
gislature authorizing Grants of Land to the Indians beyond the Mis- 
sissippi—Debate between Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Sprague—Acts of 
the Legislature of Georgia and of the General Government reversed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States—State of the Choctaws, 
Chicasaws, and Creeks—Address from one of the Choctaws in the 
State of Mississippi, a Candidate for Congress—Hotel at Fort Mit- 
chell, a very bad one—Conduct of Mr. Crowall to the Creeks—His 
Treatment of a Missionary—Details respecting Mr. Crowall’s Traffic 
with the Indians—Colonel Colman, a South Carolinian, his Planta- 
tion in Florida—Favourable account of Florida—Climate of Florida 
—Culture of Sugar-cane—Journey through the Creek Country with 
Colonel Colman—Harris’s Hotel—Fort Bainbridge—Intelligence of 
Tuskina—Ten Persons at Supper—An Indian Passenger ir the Mail- 
stage—Manners of the Indians—Sexual Intercourse—Anecdote of 
Indian Chief at Mount Vernon—Anecdote related by Brackenbridge © 
—Flint’s Statements respecting the Indians. i 


March, 1830. 

On the 6th March I left’ Charleston in the steamboat ‘ John 
David Monguin,”’ for Savannah and Augusta in Georgia, the 
distance to Augusta being above 400 miles, for which no less 
than fifteen dollars was the fare, the intercourse not being so 
great as to warrant-much competition. The voyage to Sa- 
vannah may.be said to be entirely inland, the course for a con- 
siderable space passing through no less than sixteen rivers, 
Bore of them not much wider than the boat itself, and so 
shallow, that she was sometimes propelled by booms ; and in 
other places, being at sea, behind no less than thirteen islands, 
Several of the cuts from river to river were made by the Bri- 
tish during the revolutionary war, in order to facilitate the 
conveyance of military stores. It is not improbable that our 
‘great military canal in Canada, now in progress, may, in some 
future day, be in like manner serviceable to the United States. 
On our voyage we passed two or three steamboats loaded with 
cotton ; but we saw no other steamboat for passengers. The 
passage was so intricate, that we generally stopped for a few 
hours during the night. The steamboat was about 180 tons 
burthen, of forty-two-horse power, and had a high-pressure 
engine. No other boat having left Charleston for Savannah 
after the races, she was crowded with passengers, there being 
no less than fifty cabin passengers, among whom were several 
ladies. ‘The Savannah party of the passengers, who were 
on their return, seemed a very happy set of people ; some of 
them playing upon the guitar, and others singing all the way ; 
but the boat was not well managed, and I did not feel easy 
until I had finally left her, The management seemed to me ta 
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be carelessly attended to, and neither the captain, mate, nor 
‘steward disposed to be obliging. It was difficult even to get 
a place for a bed on the floor, and it was almost with equal 
difficulty that enough of provisions could be had; except at that 
part of the table where Mr. Monguin, the proprietor of the boat, 
who was with us for a considerable part of the way, seated 
‘himself. Mr. Cooper, a well known veteran on the American 
boards, and I, were obliged fo show somewhat of a seditious 
spirit before we succeeded in enforcing a more equal division 
of provisions. We had to go out of our way in order to land 
Mr. Monguin. ‘he ticket in the steamboat included provi- 
sions, and oranges, as many as we liked to use, but it did not 
include liquor, There was card-playing on board, but not to 


‘any extent; but I observed brag-hands, on which there were 


twenty dollars. 
. Almost all the people we saw at Beaufort, and on our 
route, were-people-of-colour. pie.) Sou. 

The city of Savannah, in Georgia, is about seventeen miles 
from the mouth. of the river of the same name. Vessels draw- 
ing fourteen feet water come up to the city. Its situation is 
upon a plateau of dry light land, forty or. fifty feet above the 
river. The population between 7000 and 8000. ~The situa- 
tion looks healthy, but alas! there are extensive swamps on the. 
opposite side of the river, which render it quite the reverse in 
“the hot months. 

The town is regularly and handsomely laid out. The streets 


~-wide, and ornamented with the “ Pride of. India” tree, the 


leaves of which are now expanding themselves quickly. The 
hotels and boarding-houses here are good,—Mrs. Maxwell's 
boarding-house handsome. The orange-trees many of them 
loaded with fruit; turtle in great abundance, sold at sixpence 
‘per pound. 

One individual here gave me an account of the treatment of 


the slaves, very much resembling what I had witnessed. in 


e 


-imposing’a tax of 100 dollars on 


Charleston. I was prepared to expect this from observing, 
that the city council of oa had lately passed a law, 

ec persons-of eolour coming 
to that city. Can there be a more atrocious violation of the 
principles of liberty than is contained in such a regulation as 
this, which may render it impossible for a free man even to 


. Visit his father or mother at the point of death? but the prohi- 


bition is positive in Louisiana and South Carolina, which no 


- freed man from another state dare, on any terms, enter, 


“Savannah, when in the hands of the British during the reyo- 
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lutionary war in 1779, sustained a siege. General Lincoln 
commanded the American army, and the Compte d’Estaign 
commanded the French. They made a gallant attack upon 
the batteries, but they were so greatly galled by grape-shot and 
musketry when they reached the abatis, that they were forced 
to retreat with the loss of 1000 men, while the British suffered 
very little,—not above fifty men. The assault was made by 
desire of the French commander, instead of proceeding regu- 
larly, as the American commander wished, by working in the 
trenches, and continuing to push forward the sap. The event 
was very much the same as when the British attacked the Amer- 
icans in the war of 1815, at New Orleans; the losses of the 
British and of their enemy being nearly in the same proportion. 
Sir Edward Pakenham proceeded to the, attack before his 
scaling-ladders were brought up, and before Colonel Thornton 
had got possession of the batteries which he had been ordered 
to capture, and which, when taken, would have contributed 
much to gall the American line. 

From Savannah to Augusta, the strength of the current pre- 
vented the steamboat from proceeding up the river at a quicker 
rate than about three miles anda half an hour, and we had to 
stop several times to take in wood, generally for about an hour 
each time. On board the steamboat we had Major Spriggs, 
of the United States’ army, on his way to his post in the North- 
western Territory of the United States, which it requires twenty- 
four days’ travelling from Savannah to reach. The tribe of 
Sioux Indians, consisting of about 40,000 persons, inhabit the 
country all round his post, and he has only about 150 men for 
the protection of 10,0U0 lead miners belonging to the United 
States. 
~ “The streets of Augusta are wide, and shaded with trees. It 

*is a great place for the exportation of cotton, which is annually 

"carried down the river for the European and northern markets. 
‘Broad-street, where the greatest part of the produce is sold, is 
180 feet wide, and two miles long, passing nearly through the 
centre of the town. 

The City Hall is a handsome building, and at the top of the 
gate, on the exterior, ‘‘ La Fayette’’ is inscribed ; on the one 
side of the gate, ‘*‘ Whatare histitles?” On the other, ‘* The 
great and good.”” ‘+ What are his services?’ ‘ Behold your 
country.” 

Dr. Ray, a respectable physician, who has been here twenty- 
seven years, represents this city as much more healthy than the 
ig southern towns, owing to the absence of rice swamps ia 
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the neighbourhood. He has had a family here for twenty-five 
years past, during which he has been married.. The members 
of his family now amount to twenty-five, and there never has 
been a death in it. ‘There was a great fire in this city in the 
month of April last. A very considerable part of it was 
destroyed, and many of the beautiful “Pride of India’ trees 
consumed. The fire was believed to be the work of ineen- 
diaries among the people of colour. One slave, a female, was 
convicted, executed, dissected, and exposed, but she died deny- 
ing the crime. Another, now with child, is sentenced to be 
executed in June, but she still denies her guilt. I fear these 
unhappy creatures are convicted on what we should consider 
very insufficient evidence. 

' The Globe Hotel at Augusta is a very comfortable house. 

In the evening of the 10th March, I paid ten dollars for my 
seat in the mail-stage, which was to set off next morning at 
three o’clock for Milledgeville, ninety miles distant, The 
ordinary rate of travelliag in the mail-stage, in the southern 
states, is about sixpence:sterling per mile. 

Next morning, the driver refused to allow me to enter the 
stage, without paying two dollars for the carriage of my port- 
manteau, which was merely of ordinary size, because it was 
not’ marked in the way-bill. I remonstrated, telling him, 
which was true, that no one had ever asked a farthing for it 
from me in journeying the whole way from New York; but 
my expostulation was of no-ayail; he positively refused to 
admit me into the stage. The people in the house were all 


in bed, and Thad no alternative but to compound with him by 


giving him a dollar, which I have no doubt he put into his own 
pocket. We stopped to breakfast at Kirkpatrick’s hotel, 
where, on a cold morning, we got a bad breakfast, after a 
twenty-two miles’ ride. We dined at Warrenton. The eharge 
was three-quarters of a dollar fora bad dinner, and we got on 
to Sparta, about sixty-four miles from Augusta, in the even- 
ing. There is an excellent academy at Sparta. 

Next morning we breakfasted at Milledgeville in a good 
hotel. Milledgeville now contains above 2000 people. It is 
regularly built. Three newspapers are published here. [I 
called at one of the offices and obtained some newspapers, for 
which payment was declined. In the course of the drive for 
Milledgeville to Macon, a town founded in 1823, and now 
containing $500 people, we passed through a considerable 
extent of fine cotton land and many good plantations, one, in 
particular, belonging, as we were told, to Mr, Gurhaise, where 
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there were hedges of the Cherokee rose ; and another to 
Colonel Mohorn. The road was very bad for the last thirteen 
miles of the way to Macon ; but we had four beautiful horses 
in high condition, bays, and a driver whose name was Leggatt, 
so capital a whip, and at the same time so well educated and 
well-informed, that he would have done honour to the Four-in- 
hand Club of the metropolis of England. At Macon, the 
landlord, after promising me a single-bedded room, wished to 
send me to one of the general bedrooms; but a little smooth 
talking induced him to fulfil his original engagement. Ihave 
never hitherto had any difficulty in getting a single-bedded 
room for the night for my own occupation. I found here, in 
a Georgia newspaper, the following extract, from a Philadel- 
phia paper, of a recent letter from the Governor of Georgia to 
a friend of his at Philadelphia. Many governors of states in 
the United States might, I presume, make similar communi- 
cations ; but it is worth while to record the important fact 
mentioned in the letter, as it rests upon evidence so unques- 
tionable :—‘‘ We have no such class as the poor. Our lands 
are so cheap, and the absolute necessaries of life so easily 
obtained, that the number of dependent poor are scarcely suf- 
ficient to give exercise to the virtue of charity in individuals. 
A beggar is almost as rare with us as a prince. Children, 
instead of being an encumbrance to the poor of our country, 
are their riches.” 

The wagons, heavily loaded with bales of cotton, are very 
injurious to the roads of this country. 

From Macon we next morning went seventeen miles to 
breakfast, to Mr. Hick’s hotel. One of his daughters pre- 
sided at the breakfast-table, a fine, good-looking girl, who was 
quite as inquisitive as any New-Englander I have seen, anx- 
ious beyond measure to get information respecting the man- 
ners of her English forefathers, and especially to see London. 
Since I left Augusta I have had few fellow-travellers, and 
have been frequently in the stage alone ; but there were two 
gentlemen, one a very young man, in the stage for the latter 
part of the journey yesterday. This young man accompanied 
me part of the way to-day, and told me that our fellow-pas- 
senger had taken him yesterday evening, after his arrival at 
Macon, to a gambling-house, where, playing at faro, he had 
lost. twenty dollars, but had gained upon the whole; that he 
had found at the gambling-house that his fellow-traveller was 
a sportsman, which means in the southern States, or rather, I 
believe, over the Union, not a fox-hunter, as in Britain, but a 
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person who gives himself up to gambling as 4 profession: 
There is almost always gambling going on in the southern 
steamboats, and some of this fraternity of sportsmen too fre 
quently on board to entrap the unwary. Brag and vingi-un 
are the games generally played. 

The planters’ houses in the southern states are very different 
in their mode of construction from those in the north. The 
common form of the planters’ houses, and indeed of all houses 
that you meet with on the road-sides in this country, is two 
square pens, with an open space between them, connected by 
a roof above and a floor below, so as to form a parallelogram 
of nearly treble the length of its depth. In the open space 
the family take their meals during the fine weather. The 
kitchen and the places for slaves are all separate buildings, as 
are the stable, cow-houses, &c. About ten buildings of this 
description make up the establishment of an ordinary planter, 
with half a dozen slaves. f 
‘. In the course of the day we passed through Knoxville, quite 
a new village; and, a few miles after, crossed the Flint River, 
about four miles beyond which the stage stopped at a very 
eomfortable-looking plantation, where some passengers were 
to be taken up,-=a gentleman, whom we found to be Mr. 
Thomas Crowall. He came out to the carriage, and insisted 
upon our going into the house to have some dinner, as he was 
not yet ready. Accordingly, with the view to save time, we 
had our dinner without having any thing to pay; and after- 
ward proceeded to Rogers’s plantation, about twenty miles 
from Columbus, the boundary between Georgia and Alabama. 
In the evening it became wet and cold. The houses which 
Mr. Rogers had recently erected are altogether insufficient for 
a hotel-keeper. We, a party consisting of six, were, first of 
all, shown into a separate building of one apartment, in which 
there was a large bed, and a blazing fire of wood, standing 
with their backs to which were the landlord and a traveller 
who had previously arrived. These persons continued in their 
several positions, notwithstanding the various hints that we 
gave them of the propriety of opening the circle round the 
fire to the stage-passengers on so cold an evening. AtJast I 
took the liberty of asking the stranger what was the custom 
in this part of the country, whether the hotel-keeper appointed 
any person to attend to his guests, since it was obvious that he 

aid no attention to them himself. We were both cold and 
ungry, but could neither procure food nor get to a fire. Mr. 
Rogers made no reply, but walked off, and we afterward found 
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y that he was one of those persons who do nothing without 
being very plainly spoken to. 

Some time elapsed, but no supper appeared ; our host was 
waiting for the passengers expected by the stage from the 
south, which meets the stage from the north here. There 
was, however, no trifling with our appetite ; so that we forced 

- our host to place his miserable meal upon the table before the 
southern stage arrived. His accommodation for strangers 
consisted of the eating-room, and a general bedroom adjoin- 
ing, and a separate bedroom, into which we had been first of 
all shown... It was, therefore, in vain to apply for a separate 

- room. Nothing more could be done than to secure a separate 

' bed in the general sleeping-room, which I accordingly did ; 
but it was with great difficulty that 1 could get a couple of 
chairs on which to place my clothes ; a wooden bicker full of 
water instead of a basin; and a pillow smaller than the pin- 
cushion that in former days ornamented a British lady’s toilet- 
table. The bed itself was as wretched as possible ; but, cov- 
ering the bedclothes with a great-coat and sleeping in a 
night-gown, I contrived @ get as much repose as usual. 
There was no bolt nor lock on the door, and the boards were 
open to the blast. We found that General Van Renssellaer, 
the patroon of Albany, with other passengers, had arrived by 
the stage from the south soon after our supper was over. 
How they were accommodated I cannot conceive. Next 
morning we quitted this uncomfortable place, and proceeded 
at an early hour to Columbus, where we got a good breakfast 
in a comfortable hotel. A great part of the road for some 
days past has been a mere track in the forest, in which many 
of the stumps of the trees still remain. The distance from 
Augusta to Columbus is 247 miles; and we were in the mail- 
stage three days and part of the fourth. Marks are seen 
everywhere of the improvement of the country being quite in 
an incipient state. Much of the soil is good and productive; 
but there is also a considerable quantity of sandy gravelly land. 
Cotton is the great staple of the country. The sugarcane 
has only hitherto been cultivated for home consumption. Very 
little rice is grown in the State of Georgia. 5 ae 


The laws on the subject of slavery in the State of Georgia 
are as tyrannical as in any of the states. 

In case any slave or free person-of-eolour teach any other 
slave or free person of colour, to read or to write either 
written or printed characters, i free person ef-colour, oF 
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3 is punished by fine and whipping; and a white person 
r: o offending is punished with a fine, not exceeding 500 dollars, 
and imprisoned in the common jail. ».// », 

~ Any slave, or free person-of colour, or any other person, 
circulating papers, or bringing into this state, or aiding in any 
manner in bringing into the state, papers for the purposes of 
exciting to insurrection, conspiracy, or resistance among the 
slaves, or free persons of colour, against their owners, or the 
citizens, is to be punished with death. 

All ships coming into any port of this state, having on 
board any free negroes, or free persons of colour, whether 
passengers, or in any other capacity, are subject to quarantine 
for forty days. This regulation is obviously intended as a 
prohibition of free persons of colour from entering the state 
by sea. 

Cutting off the ears and the pillory are punishments for 
slaves sanctioned by the Legislature of Georgia ; but the uni- 
versal punishment is whipping. Its infliction, to the extent of 
twenty lashes, on the bare back, is deemed if a great variety 
of cases of insufficient moment to claim the intervention even 
of a single magistrate. Any white person, a drunken patrol, 
an absconding felon, or a vagabond mendicant are supposed 
to possess discretion enough to interpret the laws, and to wield 
the cow-skin or cart-whip for their infraction; and should death 
ensue by accident, while the slave is thus receiving moderate 
correction, the constitution of Georgia kindly denominates the 
offence justifiable homicide. 


The village of Columbus is situated on the east bank of the 
Chattahoochee River, immediately below the falls, which stop 
farther navigation. But the steamboats ply to Columbus, 
although 430 miles from Appalachicola Bay, in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Columbus is an extraordinary instance of the sur- 
prising celerity with which a town, in a favourable situation, 
becomes a considerable place in this country. It was only laid 
off by commissioners appointed for that purpose in the month 
of July, 1828; and now, in March, 1830, there is a popula- 

- tion of 1500 people, three churches, a post-office, several brick 
buildings, and above 130 frame buildings of wood, most of 
them painted without, and the whole erected on a regular plan. 
No inland town of the south has increased with more rapidity 
than Columbus in substantial improvements; and none has, 
as I am told, a better prospect of attaining commercial im- 
portance. The Steubenville was the first steamboat that 
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ascended the Chattahoochee as far as Columbus, 
1828; but that vessel and three others have since been 
larly plying. We arrived at Columbus on a Sunday morning ; 
and I learned from the driver, that the mail-stage generally 
remained here all Sunday; but Mr. Crowall, who, I found, 
was, as well as his brother, agent for the United States gov+ 
ernment at Fort Mitchell, in the territory of the Creek Indians, 
eleven miles from Columbus, was so very anxious to get home 
immediately, that I yielded to his entreaty, and agreed, after 
taking a walk to see the environs of Columbus and the river, 
to proceed to Tort Mitchell. Our progress was not, how- 
ever, to be forwarded by this movement, as the mail-stage is 
not allowed to carry on the mail from Fort Mitchell until the 
Monday. Columbus is situated on a level piece of ground, 
about sixty feet above the river, which is about 250 yards 
wide, and the banks of which, close to the town, are extremely 
beautiful. The morning was clear and bright when we were 
there, and it seemed as if the whole population of the place 
were on the banks of-the river, which were crowded with 
people, many of them fishing on the river edge, and others in 
boats on the stream. 

We crossed the river on a float ; and on landing on the west 
side found-ourselvés in the territory of the Creek Indians, in 
the State of Alabama. The Creeks are numerous, consisting 
of about 20,000 persons. Their lands are about 100 miles 
long, by 60 in breadth. A considerable part is of very fine 
quality, lying along the noble river Chattahoochee. 

The soil of that part of this district which we first saw is 
good; and the appearance of the country, and altogether of 
the houses, fences, and roads, very pleasing,—many charm- 
ing groves of magnolia, holly, rhododendron, &c. Most of 
the people we saw were in their holyday dresses of gaudy 
colours. Some of the young men were rather meagerly dressed. 
But Europeans would be surprised to hear that many of these 
people have large property in slaves and cattle ; some of them 
to the extent of thirty slaves, and great herds of cattle. Still, 
however, most of the Creeks are fonder of hunting, and 
amusements of that kind, than of a civilized life. Mr. Crowall 
said, that he had been engaged in large commercial transae- 
tions with the Creeks for many years, and been much with 
them ; and that he could put as much confidence in them, in 
all respects, as he would do in his white countrymen. Mr. 
Crowall having been expected home to-day, a considerable 
number of the chiefs had assembled at the hotel, that they 
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might have a talk with him respecting a recent oceurrenco of 
an unpleasant kind, in which one of the chiefs, Tuskina, had 
involved himself, and which rendered it not so agreeable as 
usual to travel for three days, as we were about to do, in this 
territory. T'uskina had, at the desire of the contractors for 
the mail-stage, rendered passable a communication of some 
length for the stage, on the verbal promise of the contractors. 
for the repayment of the money. He had often applied for 
payment, but the contractors, instead of attending to his appli- 
cation, treated him with derision. This exasperated him, and 
having met the stage on the 1st February, after he had been 
taking liquor, he hailed the driver in broken English, requiring 
him to stop, and to convey a message to the contractors re- 
specting the money due to him. ‘The driver seemed to pay 
no attention to his wish; and the passengers, Messrs. Cline, 
the famous German rope-dancers, spoke roughly to him. 
This conduct excited Tuskina still more. He, therefore, taking 
advantage of a turn in the road, crossed over, so as to place 
himself before the stage. He attempted to take hold of the 
reins ; and made a demonstration as if he was about to attack 
the driver with a common jack-knife. The passengers and 
the driver then became alarmed, and stopped the stage, but 
after a detention of about an hour anda half, it was allowed 
to proceed without further molestation. 

This rencounter happened at an unlucky moment, when the 
Cherokee Indians in the neighbouring State of Georgia, and 
the state Legislature, did not understand each other well, and 
when the general government had certainly shown a very un- 
fair disposition to annoy the Indians. This incident was 
therefore laid hold of as a pretext to produce impressions un- 
favourable to these unfortunate people. Two troops of cay- 
alry, under the command of Captain Abercrombie and Captain 
Henry, and a troop of volunteers under Colonel Freeman, were 
despatched in aid of the sheriff to arrest this Indian chief. 
Tuskina, however, who knew every foot of the morasses, and 
who was assisted by, and got timely intelligence from, every 
Indian in the district, was nowhere to be found; and the 

-armed force had left the Creek territory without accomplishing 
their object, before we arrived at Fort Mitchell. 

The government had resorted to very severe measures 
against the Creeks, on account of the delinquency of one indi- 
vidual; and only four days before our arrival had insulated 
them from the whites, by a proclamation dated the 10th March, 
issued by the Major of the United States’ army, commending 
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at Fort Mitchell, giving notice that he had received instrue- 
tions from the department of war, that all white men not mar- 
ried to Indian women must leave the Indian country within 
fifteen days. 

This tolerably despotic measure had given offence to the 
Creeks, and it was in this state of matters that we met a con- 
siderable number of them here, well mounted, and very hand- 
somely dressed in their own fashion. Their seeks turbans, 
their blue dress covered with beads, and their long spurs gave 
them an imposing appearance, when their accoutrements were 
not too nearly inspected. 

All parties dined at Mr. Johnson’s hotel, which is close to 
Fort Mitchell. The officers at the fort always mess there, 
and they included Major Wager, who had issued the procla- 
mation. Mr. Crowall, and the passengers in the stage, dined 
with them, and the Creek Indians afterward. What passed 
between Mr. Crowall and them I do not-know, but after their 
conversation, they seemed in good humour ; and such of them 
as could speak English became very familiar with us. They 
attached themselves to me as a Scotchman, for one of their 
number, Robert Grierson, a fine jolly-looking fellow, not unlike 
a Leadenhall-street butcher, is the son of a Scotchman of the 
same name, by a Creek woman. In fact, however, the British 
are far more popular with the Indians than the Americans. 
The Indians have been taught by their forefathers to believe 
that the British were scrupulous. in observing their treaties 
with them in their spirit, as well as in the letter. The Ameri- 
cans have hitherto adhered to the letter of their treaties with 
them, but have on many occasions taken unfair means to de- 
prive them of by far the greatest part of the territories which 
remained to them. Of late, they conceive that the State of 
Georgia, as well as the general government, are endeavouring 
most unjustifiably to wrest from them what remains of the land 
guarantied to them by treaties. 


The Indians now remaining within the territory of the United 
States consist of at least 400,000 persons. There does not 
seem to be any accurate census of the number, but I have not 
seen them anywhere rated at a number exceeding 600,000, 
or under 400,000. Of this number, about 75,000, consisting 
of tribes called Cherckees, Creeks, Chickisates; and Choc- 
taws, are in possession of separate territories in Georgia, Ala- 
_ bama, and Tennessee, &c. 

The Cherokees are the most civilized of those tribes ; their 
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population consists of abeut 15,000 persons, inhabiting a very 
fine country, of about five millions of acres, in which there are 
extensive and fertile plains, well watered, in a healthy climate, 
and a lofty range of hills stretching across the country. 

_ The title of the Indians to the territories occupied by them 
in the United States is clearly established by treaties entered 
into between the general government and them subsequently 
to the revolution,—for it is to be always kept in view, that, by 
the constitution of the United States, Congress alone has power 
to transact with the Indian tribes. ‘The Indian tribes were 
always addressed as independent sovereignties. Their terri- 
torial rights were guarantied to them, and they were dealt 
with by the American government in all respects as capable 
of making treaties, and of retaihing for ever their original 
rights of territory and government. 

In this ‘manner boundaries were fixed, and an implicit gvar- 

antee of territory was given to the Cherokees. 
» General Washington applied directly to the Senate to give 
a solemn guarantee to the Cherokees of the land not ceded, 
and the Senate, in the year 1789, unanimously acceded to the 
application. : 

In 1790, General Washington delivered a speech to one of 
the tribes of Indians, from which what follow are extracts :—— 

“ The general government only has the power to treat with 
the Indian nations, and any treaty formed, and held without its 
authority, will not be binding. 

“ Here then is the security for the remainder of your lands. 
No state nor person can purchase your lands, unless by some 
public treaty held under the authority of the United States, 
The general government will never consent to your being 
defrauded, but it will protect you in all your just rights. 

“ But your great object seems to be the security of your re- 
maining lands, and I have, therefore, upon this point, meant to 
be sufficiently strong and clear. 

“That in future you cannot be defrauded of your lands. 
That you possess the right to sell, and the right of refusing to 
sell your lands. 

‘That, therefore, the sale of your lands, in future, will 
depend entirely upon yourselves. 

‘“* But that, when you may find it for your interest to sell an 
parts of your lands, the United States must be present by their 
agent, and will be your security that you shall not be defrauded 
in the bargain you make. 
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“ The United States will be true and faithful to their en- 
gagements.”’ 

More particularly, as to the territory of the Cherokees, a 
solemn treaty was entered into between the general govern- 
ment and them on the 2d July, 1791, the seventh article of 
which declares, that 

** The United States solemnly guaranty to the Cherokee 
nation all their lands not hereby ceded.’”’ 

The State of Georgia expressly recognised the established 
rights of the Indians by a law passed in 1796, in which théir 
territory is described as ‘* subject only to the right of treaty of 
the United States, to enable the state to purchase under its 
pre-emption right the Indian title of the same.’’ Here the 
Indian title is expressly admitted, and the claim of the State of 
Georgia restricted to the right to purchase the pre-emption 
right. 

Since the peried of the revolution, various treaties have 
been entered into between the United States and the Cherokee 
nation, never between separate states, by which above two 
hundred millions of acres have been ceded to the United States. 
The Indians have ceded great portions of their territory ; but 
since the year 1819, they have peremptorily and constantly 
refused tosell another foot of land. ‘To every application they 
have replied,. “ We are not disposed to sejl any more. We 
have betaken ourselves to an agzicultura! life. Weare mak- 
ing progress in civilization. We have not too much land for 
our own comfort.’ No right, therefore, can be more clearly 
established than that of the Cherokee nation to their territory 
in the State of Georgia. But the claim which the State of 
Georgia is now making, with a view to expel the Cherokees 
from their territory, rests on a treaty, to which the Cherokee 
nation were no parties, entered into in the year 1802, between 
the United States and the State of Georgia, by whichlong- 
disputed claims between the parties were settled, by Georgia 
ceding to the United States a great extent of land, of which 
the States of Alabama and part of Mississippi are now com- 
posed ; and the United States paying to Georgia above twelve 
hundred thousand dollars. By one article of this treaty, the 
United States agreed to ‘‘ extinguish, for the use of Georgia, 
as early as it may be peaceably obtained on reasonable terms, 
the Indian title to all the lands within the State of Georgia.” 
The United States accordingly have, at various times, subse- 

_ quently been able to extinguish the Indian title to three-quar- 
ters of the land belonging to the Indians in the State of Geor, 
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gia, of which that state is now in possession ; and it is not 
retended, that if the United States had been able to obtain, 


‘peaceably and on reasonable terms, the rest of the territory of 


the Cherokees, it would not have been delivered over to 
Georgia ; but the State of Georgia, being disappointed in not 
having the Indian title of the whole territory of the Chero- 
kees extinguished, seems, in the year 1827, to have resolved 
by force to effect its object. i 

This subject, was, in 1827, submitted by the Legislature of 
Georgia toa joint committee of their House of Representa- 
tives and Senate, whose report, afterward approved by the 
Legislature, bears, that, as the European nations established 
their supreme command over such parts of America as each 
discovered, and successfully asserted their right of occupying 
them, every foot of land in the United States is held by the 
same title of discovery ; that the right of soil aad sovereignty 


. was therefore perfect in Great Britain; that the title of the 


Indians was temporary ; that they were mere tenants at will, 
removable at any moment, either by negotiation or force. 
“It may be contended, with much plausibility (the report 
bears), that there is in these claims more of force than of 
justice ; but they'are claims which have been recognised and 
admitted by the whole civilized world; and it is unquestion- 
ably true that, under such circumstances, force becomes 
right.” 

The State of Georgia would, I apprehend, have. acted far 
more wisely, and not more unjustifiably, by calling out their 
militia, and de plano expelling this unfortunate and. inoffensive 
people, than by promulgating to the world this most flagitious 
state paper, which is directly in the face of.the general 
guarantee of the Indian title, in contravention of the treaties 
entered into between the United States and the Cherokees, 
recognised by the State of Georgia, and of the treaty entered 
into between the United States and the State~of Georgia in 
1802, and which therefore admits of no palliation whatever. 

Following up this report, the State of Georgia in the next 
year, 1828, passed a law, dividing the Cherokee country into 
five portions, attaching to each county of Georgia one of thest 
portions (to be afterward given by lot to the white inhabitants), 
declaring al] the Cherokees residing in theit territory, afte 
June the Ist, 1830, subject to the lawsof the State ol 
Georgia,—declaring all laws and customs of the Cherdkee: 
to be, after the 1st of June, 1830, null and?void; and, ‘prok 
pudor! enacting, “That no Indian, or descendant wf an 
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Indian, residing within the Cherokee nation, shall be deemed 
a competent witness, or a party to any suit, in any court created 
by the constitution or laws of this state, to which a white man 
may be a party.” But provisions even more despotic and 
tyrannical were introduced by thislaw. It declares, that it 
shall not be lawful for any person to prevent, or to endeavour 
to prevent, any Indian of the Cherokee nation from removing 
from the nation; or to prevent, or offer to prevent or deter, 
any Indian from selling or ceding to the United States, for 
the use of Georgia, the whole, or any part of their territory ; 
or to prevent, or offer to prevent, any Indian from meeting in 
council, or treaty, any commissioner, or commissioners, on 
the part of the United States. The punishment for contra- 
vention of these regulations is declared to be hard labour in 
the penitentiary for not less than four, nor longer than six 
years. Under the administration of this Jaw a white man, 
it is clear, may rob or murder a Cherokee in the presence of 
many Indians, and descendants of Indians, and yet the offence 
could not be proved. And the effect of the last regulation is 
such as to put an entire stop to any consultation between two 
or more Indians respecting their most important ‘concerns. 
In short, the sole object of the law was to render the servitude 
and situation of the Cherokees so intolerable, that they could 
no longer remain in the land of their native forests,—in the 
land of their birth. 

Such a law would, upon every principle of justice, have 
been condemned as being in the face of positive guarantees 
and treaties, if it had affected only a tribe of the merest 
savages, even although it had proceeded from a most des- 
potic government, regardless of all laws of morality and 
religion; but in the United States this most flagrant wrong 
has -been perpetrated by the government of a free republic, 
which sprang into existence with the declaration ‘+ That all 
men are crated equal,—that all are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights,—among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’’ The nation or people against 
whom this flagrant violation of right and of natural feeling is 
to be enforced are peaceful agriculturists, better clothed, fed, 
and lodged than many of the peasantry in the most civilized 
countries ; have sustained diplomatic relations with the whites 
from the first settlement of the country by Luropeans ; and 
have for forty years maintained with the United States a peace 
unbroken by a single act of hostility, 
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The Cherokees are essentially a civilized people. Each 
family has its little farm, and derives at least a part of its 
support from agriculture, or some other branch of civilized 
industry. They are planters and farmers, tradespeople and 
mechanics. ‘They have cornfields and orchards, looms and 
_ workshops, schools and churches, and orderly institutions. 
In 1824, when the population of the Cherokees was 15,560 
persons, it included 1277 negroes; they had eighteen schools, 
thirty-six grist-mills, thirteen saw-mills, 762 looms, 2486 
spinning-wheels, 172 wagons, 2923 ploughs, 7683 horses, 
22,531 black cattle, 46,732 swine, 2546 sheep, 430 goats, 62 
_ blacksmiths’ shops, &c.; with several public roads, and 
ferries, and turopikes. ‘Their climate is healthy, and their 
winters mild. The soil produces maize, cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, oats, indigo, sweet and Irish potatoes. The natives 
carry on a considerable trade with the adjoining states, and 
some of them export cotton to New Orleans. Apple and 
peach orchards are common, and gardens well cultivated. 
Butter and cheese are the produce of their dairies. There 
are many houses of public entertainment kept by the natives, 
Numerous and flourishing villages are seen in every section 
of the country, Cotton and woollen cloths and blankets are 
everywhere met with. Almost every family in the nation 
produces cotton for its own congumption. Nearly all the 
nation are native Cherokees. 

A printing-press has been established for several years; 
and a newspaper, written partly in the English, and partly in 
the Cherokee language, has been successfully carried on. 
This paper, called the Cherokee Phoenix, is written entirely 
by a Cherokee, a young man under thirty. It had been 
surmised that he was assisted by a white man, on which he 
put the following notice in the paper :—*No white has any 
thing to do,with the management of our paper. No other 
person, whether white or red, besides the ostensible editor, 
has written, from the commencement of the Pheenix, half a 
column of matter which has appeared under the editorial 
head.” The missionaries among them declare, that the 
members of the Cherokees generally are very attentive to 
preaching, and exemplary in their conduct. Public worship, 
conducted by native members of the church, is held in three 
or four places remote from the stations. The pupils are 
making great progress at the schools. Many of the pupils 
are leaving the schools with an education sufficient for 
life, The gospel of St. Matthew, and a collection of hymng 
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translated into the Cherokee language, have been printed at 
the Cherokee press. ‘Temperance societies are formed. 

New Echota is the seat of government of the Cherokees, 
The provisions of the constitution are placed under six heads, 
subdivided into sections. The trial by jury is in full opera- 
tio. The right of suffrage is universal. All free male 
citizens who have attained the age of eighteen years are 
entitled to vote at public elections: 

The Cherokee nation made the most affecting remon- 
strances to the general gevernment against the contemplated 
proceedings on the part of the State of Georgia, but to no 
purpose. They are told by the president, that the general 
government can only maintain them in the possession of the 
mere soil ;—that, although they have uninterruptedly possessed 
the sovereignty, that is, the right of establishing their own 
separate government, and enforcing their own laws, ever 
since their discovery by the Europeans, that sovereignty 
belongs to those states within whose limits the Indians are 
situated ; and that, therefore, they can only be assured of 
protection and peace by a removal beyond the Mississippi, 
where the United States’ power and sovereignty would be 
able to say to them, “ The soil shall be yours while trees 
grow or the streams run.”’ . 

There is an abundance of authorities in opposition to the 
pretext, that the Indians are not now entitled to live under 
their own laws and constitutions; but it would be sufficient to 
refer to the treaties entered into, year after year, between the 
United States and them, as separate nations. There are two 
or three authorities, independently of state papers, which most 
unambiguously prove that it was never supposed that the state 
governments should have a right to impose their constitution 
or code of laws upon any of the Indian nations. Thus Mr. 
Jefferson, in an address to the Cherokees, says, “I sincerely 
wish you may succeed in your laudable endeavours to save the 
remnant of your nation, by adopting industrious occupations. 
In this you may always rely on the counsel and assistance of 
the United States.’ In the same way the American negoti- 
ators at Ghent, among whom were the most eminent American 
statesmen, Mr. John Quincy Adams, and Mr. Henry Clay, in 
their note addressed to the British commissioners, dated Sep- 
tember 9, 1814, use the following language: “ The Indians 
residing within the United States are so far independent, that 
they live under their own customs, and not under the laws of 


- the United States.”? Chancellor Kent, of New-York state 
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(the Lord Coke or Lord Stair of the United States), has ex- 
pressly laid it down, that “it would seem idle to contend that 
the Indians were citizens or subjects of the United States, and 
not alien and sovereign tribes ;’? and the Supreme Court of the 
United States have expressly declared, that “ the person who 
purchases land from the Indians within their territory incor- 
porates himself with them; and so far as respects the pro- 
perty purchased, holds his title under their protection, subject 
to their laws. If they annul the grant, we know of no tribu- 
nal which can revise and set aside the proceeding.” Mr. 
Clay’s language is quite decided :—‘‘ The Indians residing 
within the United States are so far independent, that they live 
under their own customs, and not under the laws of the United 
States. That their rights, where they inhabit or hunt, are 
secured to them by boundaries defined in amicable treaties be- 
tween the United States and themselves.” Mr. Wirt, the 
late attorney-generat of the United States, a man of great 
legal authority, has stated it to be his opinion, “ that the terri- 
tory of the Cherokees is not within the jurisdiction of the 
State of Georgia, but within the sole and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Cherokee nation; and that, consequently, the 
State of Georgia has no right to extend her laws over that 
territery.”’ 

I learned some time after my return from this journey to 
New-York, but before my return to Great Britain, that the 
State of Georgia had passed other most objectionable laws 
against the Indians, and had adopted measures even more un- 
warrantable, with the view to the expulsion of the Cherokees 
from their territory. A law having been enacted, making it a 
high misdemeanour for a white man to reside in the Cherokee 
nation without obtaining a permit from the governor, the 
Georgian government sent a party of the Georgian guard into 
the Cherokee territory, and upon a Sunday, apprehended the 
Cherokee missionaries, and marched them off. Such of the 
printers of the Cherokee Phenix as were white men*were 
obliged to leave the Cherokee territory ; but Mr. Boudinot, 
the editor, was not to be intimidated, as had been expected. 
The next number of his newspaper presented only half a sheet ; 
but he gave notice that he should do the best he could. “ We 
have (he writes) intelligent youths in the nation, and we hope, 
before long, to make up our loss.” All the Cherokees who 
had been engaged at their gold mines within their territories 
were removed in consequence of another Georgian act, au-. 
thorizing the governor to take possession of the gold mines 
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belonging to the Cherokees. A Cherokee was arrested in the 
Cherokee nation by an officer of the State of Georgia, for 
murder committed upon the body of another Cherokee, was 
tried under Georgian laws, found guilty, and executed, not- 
withstanding an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States had been entered. 

Again the Cherokee nation sent delegates to Washington 
to represent the grievous hardship of their situation, but all 
in vain. There is great eloquence in the last part of their 
representation, which is in these terms:—‘T'o convince the 
United States of our friendship and devotedness to treaty obli- 
gations, we have endured much, though with bleeding hearts, 
but in peace. And we hope enough has been done to con- 
vince even the most skeptical, that a treaty on ‘ reasonable 
terms’ can never be obtained of our nation, and that it is time 
to close this scene of opcrations, never contemplated by the 
compact between the State of Georgia and the United States. 
How far we have contributed to keep bright the chain of 
friendship which binds us to these United States, is within the 
reach of your knowledge. It is ours to maintain it, until, 
perhaps, the plaintive voice of an Indian from the south shall 
no more be heard within-your halls of legislation. Our na- 
tion and our people may cease to exist before another revol- 
ving year reassembles this august assembly of great men.. We 
implore that our people may not be denounced as savages, unfit 
for the good neighbourhood guarantied to them by treaty. 
We cannot better express the rights of onr nation, than they 
are developed on the face of the document we herewith sub- 
mit ; and the desires of our nation, than to pray a faithful ful- 
filment of the promises made by its illustrious author, through 
his secretary. Between the compulsive measures of Georgia 
and our destruction, we ask the interposition of your authority, 
and a remembrance of the bond of perpetual peace pledged 
for our safety,—the safety of the last fragments of some mighty 
nations, that have gazed for a while upon your civilization and 
prosperity, but which are now tottering on the brink of angry bil- 
lows, whose waters have covered in oblivion other nations that 
were once happy, but are now no more. 

«The schools where our children learn to read the Word 
of God, the churches where our people now sing to his praise, 
and where they are taught, ‘ that of one blood He created all 
the nations of the earth;’ the fields they have cleared, and 
the orchards they have planted ; the houses they built—~are all 
dear to the Cherokees; and there they expect to live and to 
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die, on the lands inherited from their fathers, as the firm friends 
of all the people of these United States.” 

Inorder to enable lands to be provided beyond the Mississippi 
for such of the Cherokees, or other Indians, as were willing to 
emigrate, the government at Washington were obliged to apply 
to Congress for the necessary authority; but they were only 
able to obtain a recognition of the proceedings against the In- 
dians by a very narrow majority, and after the keenest discus- 
ssions that have ever taken place in the Senate of the United 
States. Mr. Forsyth, the late governor of Georgia, having, 
as he thought, made good the claim of Georgia on the Indian 
territory, and on the treaty of 1802, triumphantly exclaimed, 
“Twill havemybond: I willhave my pound of flesh.” To which 
Mr. Sprague, of the Stete of Maine, replied, ‘Georgia shall 
have her bond fulfilled ; but she must take care that no blood 
be drawn. ‘The cession is only to be made when it ean be 
procured peaceably, and uponreasonableterms. Let the com- 
pact be fulfilled to the division of a hair ; but let the Indians have 
their guarantied rights maintained with equal scrupulousness.” 

I have learned since my return to Britain, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which is specially empowered finally 
to decide in all cases of treaties made under the authority of 
the United States, in all controversies to which the United States 
shall be a party, and in controversies between two or more states, 
have on an appeal by the Cherokees to that court, annulled the 
before-mentioned laws of the State of Georgia, and of the 
United States, and left the Cherokees in possession of their ter- 
ritory and of its sovereignty. 

This information is, J trust, true in its fullest extent. It is 
what was to be expected from the known justice and impar- 
tiality of this distinguished court, at the head of which still is 
Chief Justice Marshall; but it is mortifying to be obliged to 
confess, that, upon such a question as this, the principles of the 
president of the-United States, and of the American government, 
as well as the government of the State of Georgia, have been 
proved to be as overbearing and as arbitrary as those of the 
European governments towards the unfortunate Poles, and the 
unoffending inhabitants of Hindostan. 

The Cherokees are certainly the most civilized of the tribes 
of Indians ; but all the southern tribes, Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, and Creeks, are betaking themselves to an agri- 
cultural life, and becoming industrious, and to some extent or 
other adopting the manners of civilized life. 

There are both churches and schools among the Choctaws. 
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A few books have been published in the Choctaw language. 
Th one part of their territory, where the population amounted 
to 5627 persons, there were above 11,000 cattle, about 4000 
horses, 22,000 hogs, 530 spinning-wheels, 360 ploughs, &c. 
&c. One of the missionaries writes of them, in August, 1829, 
that probably there are not 20,000 white men to be found re- 
siding together in any part of the United States who have not 
used twice the quantity of ardent spirits which the Choctaws 
have used during the past year. According to the laws of the 
State of Mississippi, the Indians “residing within the limits of 
that state are entitled to the full rights of citizenship. Mushu- 
latubba, a Choctaw chief, has now offered himself a candidate 
for Congress, and has circulated a very sensible address to the 
voters. ‘* While ina state of nature (he writes), my ambition 
was alone in the shade, my hopes to be interred in the mounds 
of my ancestors, but you have awakened new hopes. Your 
laws have, for me, brightened my prospects. According to 
your laws [ think that | am qualified to a seat in the councils 
of a mighty republic, of which the State of Mississippi isa 
component part, and I could yield to no citizen in point of de- 
votion to the Jaws and constitution of the same. If, fellow- 
citizens, after examining my pretensions, and impartially com- 
paring them with others who will be my opponents, if you vote 
for me, I will serve you. I have no animosity against any of 
my white brethren who enter the list against me, but with Indian 
sincerity I wish you would elect me a member to the next Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

The Chickasaws are particularly sober. Whiskey is banished 
from the country. They have reclaimed great tracts of the 
forest, planted orchards, and erected houses, and have schools 
and churches. They export cotton, beef, and pork. In 1829 
they exported 1000 bales of cotton. The men, with few ex- 
ceptions, cultivate the earth themselves; while the female part of 
the family is engaged in their household affairs. Religious wor- 
ship is performed both in the English and Chickasaw language. 

The Creeks are less civilized than any of the other tribes in 
the south-western states. 


From all that I have mentioned it will be sufficiently appa- . 
rent, that, at the time when I arrived in the Creek territory, ~- 
there could be no good understanding between the Indians and 
the whites. I did not therefore feel entirely at ease when, on 
surveying my bedchamber at Fort Mitchell, in a separate build- 
ing, in the course of the afternoon, I found there was no bolt 
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to the door, nor to the wooden board to shut up the window 
opening, for there was no glazed window. Still though the In- 
dians were loitering about the place during the evening, they 
seemed so very good-humoured, that I-wes persuaded I had no 
reason to be alarmed. 

Mr. Johnson’s hotel, which Mr. Crowall had in the morning 
recommended as a good one, when he was anxious for the stage 
proceeding without delay to Fort Mitchell, turned out to be of 
a very inferior‘description. ven the bread, and the accom- 
modation in all respects, were indifferent; but Mr. Crowall’s 
civility lasted no longer than his arrival at Fort Mitchell. I 
saw no more of him after he returned to his comfortable house, 
300 or 400 yards from the hotel. He had gained his object in 
getting home by the stage a day earlier than he could have done 
without my concurrence. But although it was quite in his 
power, had he been so inclined, to have prevented me from 
suffering (owing to my confidence in his representation that 
Johnson’s hotel was a good one) any inconvenience by the offer 
of a bed in his house, he left me to my fate in one of the worst 
sleeping places I liuve seen in this country. "This, however, is 
a matter of little importance, compared with the duties with 
which he is intrusted on behalf of the Indians. Ilearned from 
several of the Indians, and their information was afterward 
confirmed in a way that left me no reason to doubt the fact, 
that Mr. Crowall had been lately instrumental in depriving the 
Indians of a most useful missionary, Mr. Rhodes, stationed at 
Fort. Mitchell. The Indians were very fond of him, and he 
took great ‘pains to instruct them and their children. But Mr. 
Crowall, who has a great storehouse at Fort Mitchell, and large 
transactions of a most lucrative nature with the Indians, became 
jealous of the missionary, who was aware of the enormous profits 
he was drawing from the Indians. Heand Mr. Johnson found 
out the missionary’s weak side,—that he was a nervous man; 
and they worked upon this failing by the constant use of fire- 
arms about his house at night, till at last he and his family took 
fright ;—they left their house and resorted to the fort and to 
Major Wager for protection. But the major was a party in the 
plot, and barbarously refused to open either the gates of the 
fort or his own door tothem. |The consequence of this treat- 
ment was, ghat the missionary left the station, and his place has 
not yet been filled. 

The agent himself is not authorized to have a store, or to 
transact with the Indians, but he ig entitled to grant licenses to 
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trade; and the only license which he has given is to his own 
brother, with whom he is understood to be in partnership. 

At Fort Mitchell the buildings are detached from each other. 
The colours were flying, and drums beating, but both officers 
and soldiers were lounging about in what would be considered 
in England a very unmilitary-looking way. . 

At the hotel here, I met Colonel Colman, a South Carolinian, 
but who has lately commenced a considerable sugar plantation 
in Florida, at Fort Mitchell. He had come up the Appalachi- 
cola and Chattahoochee rivers, and was now on his way to New- 
Orleans to buy pork and provisions for his slaves; which are 
procured there at a. cheap rate and in any quantity that may be 
required. Colonel Colman gives a very favourable account of 
parts of Florida, where the soil is good, on the river side. He 
himself has purchased 900 acres on the banks of the Appalachi- 
cola, all of excellent land, for which he paid $000 dollars. He 
has only yet forty slaves upon this property; but he tells 
me that twenty slaves are necessary for every 100 acres of sugar- 
cane land. The grant by Congress to La Fayette was sup- 
posed at the time to comprehend a large tract of sugar-land, 
but this has turned out not to be the case. The great difficulty 
in settling in Florida consists in the judicious selection of the 
land, in point of soil and local situation. Steamboats pass 
Colonel Colman’s door. 

Sugarcane is propagated by laying cuttings or slips of the 
cane horizontally in furrows in the end of February. The 
shoots start from eyes at the joint of the slip.. When grown, it 
resembles the maize. When itis cut for the mill, or to express 
the saccharine sap, about a foot from the top is lopped off for 
slips for planting. The rows in the rich land are planted six 
feet apart. It requires the richest soil, at least a foot deep. 
There are three or four variecties,—the African: the Otaheite, 
the West Indian, and the Riband cane. The Otaheite grows 
luxuriantly, and ‘ripens earlier than the West Indian, but does 
not contain so much saccharine matter as the otherkinds. The 
Riband cane isa newspecies. It abounds in saccharine juice, 
and does not require so long a season for ripening as the other 
kinds. It can be raised two degrees further north than, any 
other kind. 

Sugarcane is a very hardy plant, and is cultivated much in- 
the same way with maize. The abundance of the crop depends 
upon the number of joints that ripen before the frost, so as to 
save the crop of saccharine juice to granulate to sugar. A 
slight frost favours the fermentation, which is necessary to the 
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formation of sugar from the sap; but a severe frost destroys the 
vegetation of the cane. The cane lics a short time after it is 
cut to favour the fermentation. It is then passed between two 
iron cylinders, by which the cane is crushed, and the sap forced 
out. It flows into boilers ; and the process is simply that of 
evaporation by boiling. The crop, while growing, has a beau- 
tiful appearance. The sap is so rich in the stalk of the cane 
as to have almost the consistence of syrup; and sugar exists 
there as nearly in a complete state as it can be in solution. An 
acre, properly managed, will yield a hogshead of 1200 pounds. 

The work is admitted to be severe for the labourers ; requir- 
ing, after it has commenced, to be pushed night and day. A 
sugar establishment is necessarily expensive, on account of the 
houses and expense of the mills, where the plantation is large. 
Ithas, however, been found of late years that sugar can be made 
profitably on a small scale, and without any very great capital. 

Colonel Colman represents the climate of Florida as extremely 
healthy, and so mild in winter, that it is unnecessary at any 
time either to put horses or cattle into the house. The cattle 
feed in the winter very much upon cane, of which a great part 
of the underwood in southern countries consists. ’Ihe botanical 
names of the cane are the Arundo gigantea and Arundo aqua- 
tica; and the {fresh shoots are very fattening.. Cane brakes are 
very useful neara plantation. Venison is much fatter in Florida 
than in other parts of the United States ; and there was fat beef 
from the cane brakes when the colonel left home in the be- 
ginning of March. <A good Florida cow and calf are sold for 
seven dollars. A planter near Colonel Colman’s property has 
1000 cows. : 

Tallahasse, the capital of Florida, only contains 1200 or 1600 
people, but it increases rapidly, a great emigration from the 
United States to the sugar country having lately taken place. 
The trees in this region are noble. ‘The shrubs the finest in 
the world. Thisclimate, though hot, is always elastic and pure. 
This is the most valuable district of Florida ; it is about 150 
miles long, and 30 miles broad. 

Colonel Colman was the only pasenger in the stage when we 
set off on Monday morning, the 15th March, from Fort Mitchell. 
We dined at a very tolcrable country inn, fourteen miles from 

- Fort Mitchell, kept by a person of the name of Royston. 

The Indians whom we saw were very civil, giving us presents 
now and then, when the horses were watered, of the pecean 
nut. In the evening we stopped at Harris’s hotel, near Fort 

Bainbridge, which is now dismantled. We arrived there early 
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in the afternoon. I was glad to find the hotel moré comforta- 
ble than that at Fort Mitchell. I secured a single-bedded 
room as soon as I arrived, and was surprised to find Cowper’s 
poems on a table in the room, while there was not evena pane 
of glass in the window. 

Two persons on horseback reached the hotel soon after us. 
One of them turned out to be the overseer of a great plantation 
in the neighbourhood. He represented his situation as very 
desirable in all respects, excepting the duty which he had to 
perform of whipping the slaves, He and his fellow-trayeller, 
soon after their arrival, got water, and proceeded to wash and 
shave in the open space between the pens of the dwelling- 
house. Here there was a bench for pewter basins of water ; 
and a very large towel, meant for general use, was hung on a 
wooden roller, fixed to the side of the wall. Ihave seen the 
same sort of washing equipage in the porticoes at the back of 
the house, and in these open spaces in many of the smaller 
country hotels ; but I found little difficulty here, or on former 
occasions, in procuring a basin of water and towel separately for 
my own use. Walking out in the evening to see Fort Bain- 
bridge, I met several indians, who were perfectly kind and good- 
humoured. One of them did me some mischief unintentionally, 
by breaking a small pocket thermometer, which I was showing 
him. From them I learned that Tuskina had been.here yester- 
day and that he was determined to deliver himself up before the 
time appointed for his trial,—his object in avoiding being at 
present taken into custody, was merely that he might not incur 
the risk of being imprisoned. In the evening the stage from 
the south came up, and at supper there were no less than ten 
persons, including an Indian, a very handsome young man, 
who, we found, was to travel with us on the following day. 
Mrs. Harris presided at the head of the table, her husband 
acting as waiter. We had every thing very good, but no 
wheaten bread ; excellent coffee and tea, venison, fowls, ham, 
eggs, &c. We breakfasted on the following morning at 
Walker’s house, the last of the hotels in the Creek country, 
and found good bread and an excellent breakfast. We ob- 
served very fine poultry in the neighbourhood, and Guinea and 
pea-fowls. We found the Indian who accompanied us, and 
who, with some of the Creeks, had recently been induced to 
erligrate to the western side of the Mississippi, and had now ~ 
been ona visit to his old friends, by no means an uninformed ~ 
person. He is now engaged in agricultural pursuits, but still 


seemed to regret having left the land of his fathers, - He spoke 
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English well, but had not been taught to read so as to make 
hima proficient. The females among the Creeks he represents 
as perfectly chaste’ and virtuous after marriage, but not re- 
stricted in their intercourse while unmarried. Widows are 
prohibited from marrying, and from all sexual intercourse, for 
four years after the death of the husband; and this regulation 
is strictly enforced. A plurality of wives is allowed where the 
husband is possessed of sufficient property to enable him to 
maintain them. The customs of different tribes of Indians are, 
however, essentially different in these respects. Brackenridge 
relates, that the Indians on the Missouri seemed to put no value 
on chastity, and offered to a guest their wife, sister, or servant, 
according to the estimation in which they held him. © This 
practice certainly existed among many of the Indians; an ex- 
traordinary anecdote connected with which is so well authen- 
ticated, that it is worth mentioning. An old Indian chief, who 
was in the fatal expedition with the British army under Gene- 
ral Braddock, and formed part of the detachment which Gene- 
ral Washington saved, dined with him at Mount Vernon. 
After the repast, the chief indicated signs of disappointment. 
When the general inquired, by the interpreter, the cause of 
his chagrin, the savage stood erect, and told his host that some 
years ago, when he was in the Indian castle, he, the savage, 
had offered him the embraces of his squaw, and that he was 
surprised that the general had not returned his civility by a 
* similar offervof Mrs. Washington. 2 
The general excused himself by averring that it was not 
the custom of his country. Mrs. Washington, who was present, 
understood the terms of the demand: she became much agi- 
tated, which the Indian perceiving, he told her with dignity, 
that she had nothing to fear; as, if the general had complied, 
he should only have walked up to her, to signify his right to 
this sort of hospitable courtesy, and, then bowing, have resigned 
her to her white chief. Brackenridge, too, mentions a singular 
custom of the Indians on the Missouri, where prizes are pub- 
licly exhibited for such of the girls ay continued virgins. “+ The 
old men, who reside in the temple, proclaimed, that whoever 
was yet a virgin should come forward and touch the bough and 
take the prize, for it was in vain to think of deceiving, as the 
manitou (their deity) would reveal every thing. The young 
men were moreover required to declare against any one, w 
should attempt it, all they knew. The daughter of the inter- 
| preter, a beautiful girl of sixteen, came forward, but, before 
she could ascend to touch the bough, a young fellow stepped 
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out, and begged her to remember a certain place. She with- 
drew, confused and abashed. There was a pause for a con- 
siderable time. I began to tremble for the maidens of Arikara 
(a village on the Missouri), when a girl of seventeen, one of 
the most beautiful in the village, walked forward and asked 
* Where is the Arikara who can boast of having received favours 


_ from me? then touched the bough, and carried off the prize. 


Others followed,” &c. ~ et 

Mr. Flint, in his Geography of the Western States, has given 
full, and apparently very accurate, information respecting the 
Indians, and their present state, to which I must refer. It is, 
however, always to be attended to, that the customs of the 
various tribes are in many particulars very different. 

The great distinction in the appearance of the Indians con- 
sists in their being copper-coloured,—their complexion is not 
red, but somewhat darker than untarnished copper. The 
same tinge distinguishes both the northern and the southern 
Indians. Their hair is always black, and, in mixture with the 
whites, remains visible to the third generation. 

They pull out the hair of their beard, as soon as it appears, 
with pincers. It is quite a vulgar mistake to represent the 
Indians as without a beard. They are generally of fine forms, 
with few instances of decrepitude, which results partly from 
the manner in which the children are reared, unswathed, as 
well as from this circumstance, that feeble children cannot en- 
dure the hardships which they have to sustain in their very 
first days. They have clean limbs, but not muscular, and 
bodies with less tendency to corpulence than the whites. The 
legs, both of the male and female, have a curve quite as re- 
markable as that of the negro. - In walking they are remarka- 
ble for placing one foot in a right line before the other, seldom 
turning the toes from that line. In this way they instantly 
discover the track of their own people as different from that 
of the whites. 

Their acuteness of hearing is most wonderful. Many an 
Indian can hear the steps of another Indian at the distance of 
four or five hours’ journey, by clapping his ear to the ground. 
The white reveals his race to the Indian by the heaviness of 
his tread. The sound which he produces does not progres- 
sively increase. The European turns around,—the Indian 
proceeds in a right line. : a 

Their forehead is broad and retiring; their nose is prom- 
inent ; and the base of the nostrils has a remarkable expansion. 
The lips ate neither so thin as those of the whites, nor so thick 
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as those of the negroes. The cheek bones are high, and the 
face below the eyes wide. The eyes are almost invariably 
black. 

‘The female Indian has the same delicacy of limb, and slen- 
derness of hand and foot, as if reared in luxury. ‘The Indians 
are free from the effluvia which is. more or less observable in 
all the negroes. 

Although no people are more active, or able to perform 
more incredible feats in war and in hunting, still their general 
disposition leads them to indolence. Until of late years, they 
never could be brought to practise habits of industry, or to 
betake themselves to the labours of agriculture; but it is ob- 
served, that wherever they do so, as is now the case with the 
Cherokees and the Choctaws, they increase in a ratio almost 
as great as that of the whites, which in different circumstances 
never takes place. The appearance of the Indians in general 
is sullen and thoughtful, as if they were only capable of being 
aroused by some overwhelming excitement. ‘Their fortitude 
and endurance of suffering, and the steadiness with which they 
adhere to. engagements, are among the highest of their attri- 
butes, and prevail universally among the race. A most striking 
example of fortitude and of contempt of death, as well as of 
adherence to what was considered the law of his tribe, under 
the most trying circumstances, was a few months ago exhibited 
at the town of Alexandria, in Louisiana. A party of Indians 
had been exhibiting themselves to the citizens in one of their 
ball plays, but having indulged in a drunken frolic, one of the 
Indians was slain by another in the streets, and the survivor 
immediately surrendered himself to the relatives of the deceased. 
In cases of murder, the general law among the Indians places 
the fate of the criminal at the disposal of the hearest relative to 
the deceased. An attempt to escape is never heard of, though 
the prisoner is seldom vigilantly watched. 

In this case the offending Indian was so far in custody; but 
on the following day, he exhibited himself in various parts of 
the town, and conversed composedly respecting his execution, 
with the utmost indifference to his fate. Te afterward went 
to the place fixed upon for the scene of slaughter,—a large 
body of citizens of Alexandria being present. Efforts were 
made by the offer of a considerable sum of money, and other 
inducements, to have him released, but without avail. The 
prisoner discovered no wish to avoid the impending stroke ; 
and the brother-in-law of the deceased shut his ear against every 
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Death was to be inflicted by shooting, but, after many en- 
deavours, no gun could be procured, and the victim, impatient 
of delay, threatened, if he was not immediately punished, to~ 
leave the ground. Upon this the brother advanced upon him 
with a spade,—prostrated him, and split his scull with the blow. 

The modes of contracting marriage are as various as among - 
the whites. The parents generally arrange it,and the young 
warrior (for the prowess of the bridegroom must previously 
have been shown in war), in the morning, finds the squaw 
elected by the parents sitting in his residence, with whatever 
she is-expected to bring as dowry with her. 

Their houses are generally dirty ; but this is not universally 
the case. They are extremely superstitious ; and listen with 
docility to expositions of the Christian religion, and they expect 
the same docility and complaisance to their creed when they 
relate in return their own fables. 

They are extremely hospitable. An enemy presenting 
himself fearlessly has the sanctity of an asylum extended to him ; 
and although their appetite is most voracious, they endure 
hunger and thirst with great patience. Their fondness for ar- 
dent spirits is greatly to be regretted. Both males and females 
are very fond of gaudy dress. The chiefs and warriors in. full 
dress have one, two, or three clasps of silver about their arms, 
and generally jewels in the ears, and often in their nose. 

Painted porcupine quills are twisted in their hair. A neck- 
lace of bear’s teeth, or red beads, hangs about the neck. The 
legs are ornamented with little perforated cylindrical pieces of 
silver or brass, that tinkle as the person walks. A soldier’s 
coat of blue, faced with red, covers the customary calico shirt. 
Such is the description of the dress of a young Indian at a 
public dance. 

The males, for the most part, wear leggings of smoked tan 
deer-skin. Their moccasins are ornamented with coloured 
porcupine quills. In regions contiguous to the whites, they 
have generally a calico shirt of the finest colours, and they are 
particularly attached to a long calico dress resembling a 
morning gown. Red and blue are their favourite colours. 
They have various dances, and dance with great vigour. 

Mr. Flint’s opportunities of observation have been very 
ample, as much 80, certainly, as those of any man in the west- 
ern country; and he is not only an acute, but a diligent 
observer. He expressly writes that hé “* considers the Indians 
naturally a shrewd intelligent people, with heads capable of 
the highest development in every department of thought, in 
as great a degree as our own race; but what has struck him 
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in contemplating the Indians with most astonishment and 
admiration, is the invisible, but universal, energy of opera- 
tion, and influence of an inexplicable law which has a more 
certain and controlling power than all the municipal and 
written laws of the whites united.” 

_ Mr. Flint once witnessed a spectacle which the Indians are 
shy of exhibiting to strangers, not only among the whites, but 
even among their own race. This was a set mourning for a 
deceased relative. Mr. Flint was accidently walking near the 
place with part of his family. Their attention was arrested by 
a group of nine persons, male and female. Only four men 
enacted the mourners, who were in a peculiar posture, and 
uttered a monotonous and most melancholy lament, in a kind 
of tone not unlike the howling of a dog. They walked up to 
the mourning ; but it went on as if the parties were unobser- 
vant oftheir presence. Tour large men sat opposite, and with 
their heads so inclined to each other as almost to touch. A 
blanket was thrown over their heads; each held a corner of it 
in his hand. In this position, one that appeared to lead in the 
business would begin the dolorous note, which the rest imme- 
diately followed in a prolonged and ‘dismal strain, for more 
than a half a nrinute,—it then sunk away. It was followed by 
a few convulsive sobs, only giving way to the same dismal 
howl again. This was said to be a common ceremony in like 
cases, and it was a preconcerted duty which they met at this 
time and place to discharge. The performance lasted some- 
thing more than an hour. The squaw and sisters of the 
person deceased were walking about with unconcern. Tobe 
able to judge of the sincerity with which these mourners 
enacted their business, and to satisfy himself whether they 
were in earnest or in jest, Mr. Flint sat down close by them, 
so that he could look under their blanket, and he saw the tears 
actually streaming down their cheeks in good earnest. When 
the mourning was over, they arose, assumed their usual coun- 
tenances, and went about their ordinary business. 

It appears to be the habit with them to perform all their 
_ manifestations of joy, gfief, or religion at once, at a stated time. 

Gambling is one of the few excitements capable of arousing 
them. It is a passion for which they have been known to 
sacrifice every thing. 

The Indians are acquainted with a great number of simples 
proper for healing wounds and removing disease ; but the most 
valuable of their remedies is one which they undoubtedly 
possess for the cure of the bites of the rattlesnake and copper- 
head. I should hardly have given credit to this, had I not been 
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assured that there was no doubt of the fact by one of the most 
eminent physicians in New York. 

There is a degree of repulsion between the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans and the Indians which prevents their intermixing. The 
French, on the contrary, settle among them, learn their lan- 
guage, and intermarry ; and it isa singular fact, that the Indian 
countenance, hair, and manners descend much farther in these 
intermixtures, and are much more slowly amalgamated with 
those of the whites than those of the negro. 


CHAPTER XXV. > 


Leave the Creek Territory—Mrs. Lucas’s Hotel—Capital Dinner— 
Montgomery—Cireuit Court—Want of Accommodation—Major 
Johnson—Untimely Visit of Tommy Collins—Board and Lodging— 
Journey from Montgomery to Mobile—Captain Wade in the Stage 
—Dangerous Passage of the River—Wagon-load of Whiskey— 
Prairie Land—Flowers, Plants, and Shrubs—Islands of wooded 
Land in the Prairies—Want of Roads in the Prairies—Mrs. Bonum’s 
Breakfast—Manners of the Hotel-keepers and Drivers in this Coun- . 
try—Treatment of an old Woman by the Indians—Colonel_Wood’s ~ 
Hotel—His killing the Deer—Origin of Colonel Wood’s military 
Title—Lynch’s Law—Fine Trees and Shrubs in the southern Coun- 
try—Oak, Tulip-tree, Magnolia, Dog-wood, Red-bud, Catalpa—The 
Wild Turkey—Want of Singing-birds—Major Taylor’s Hotel— 
Thunder-storm—Price’s Hotel—Mrs, Price from Isle of Skye— 
Their Opinion of Captain Hall’s Travels—Thinness of the Popula- 
tion—Piney and Oakey—Cocker’s Hetel—Longmyer’s Hotel— 
Elisha Lolly, 2 Driver—His Oaths—Splendid Evergreens—Butter- 
flies—Mrs, Longmyer’s Skill in Medicine—Dunvan Maemillan’s Ho- 
tel, Argyleshire Man—He-and his Wife speak Gaelic—His Farm— 
Manners of the Family—Family Worship—Breakfast at Mr. Pee- 
bles’s Hotel—Conduct of the Driver—Mrs. Mills—No ardent Spirits 
in any of the Hotels here—Indian Gamekeeper—Stage-house build- 
ing for Mrs. Mills—Pork, the general Food at this Season—Custom 
to wash in the open Space in the Houses—Judge Burns’s House at 
Blakeley—Driver to Mobile—His Salary—Steamboat from Blakeley 
to Mobile, and from Mobile to New-Orleans—Mobile unhealthy— 
Details of the Steamboat from Mobile to New-Orleans—Claret in 
general use—Pascagola—Pelican Bird—Sheeps-head Fish—Canal 
for six Miles to New Orleans. . 


: Q March, 1830. 
A rxw miles after leaving the Indian territory, we stopped 
at the hotel of Mrs. Lucas to dine. She has been a good- 
looking woman, but now is ition at her age (only thirty-five) 
- l J ‘ 
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than any woman I ever saw. She is married for the second 
time, her first husband having been killed in a conflict with the 
‘Thdians. She takes the entite management of her house, and 
from what I saw and heard, manages it admirably. “At dinner, 
she sat at the head of the table, her husband sitting at one side ; 
and the dinner, consisting of chicken-pie, ham, vegetables, 
pudding, and pie, was so neatly put upon the table, so well 
cooked, and the dessert, consisting of dried fruits, preserved 
strawberries arid plums, was so excellent, and withal the guests 
seemed to be made so welcome to every thing that was best, 
that Mrs. Lucas was, in our eyes, almost as meritorious a 
person as the old lady at the Bridge Inn, at Ferrybridge in 
Yorkshire, whose good cheer no Scotsman, travelling between 
London and Edinburgh, ever omitted, if it was in his power, to 
enjoy. The preserved plum was in as great perfection here 
as at Ferrybridge. ‘There was wine on the table, as well as 
brandy and water; and plenty of time was allowed us to 
partake of our repast. The whole charge was only three- 
quarters of a dollar for each person. ‘This certainly was as 
comfortable a meal as we found anywhere in travelling in the 
United States. _We reached Montgomery, the capital of 
Alabama, in the evening ; but the circuit court being here, it 
was very difficult to find accommodation at either of the hotels. _ 
The landlord of the hotel where we stopped smiled when I 
asked if I could have a separate bedroom. As soon, there- 
fore, as I had my portmanteau deposited in a place of security, 
I sallied forth, under the guidance of one of the waiters, with 
a view to find out a lodging. I was told that Major Johnson, 
a Scotch gentleman, who is well known in the United States 
on account of the exertions he made to save part of the 
archives at Washington, on occasion of the British incursion, 
resided in the suburbs, and was always glad to see his country- 
‘men. It turned out unluckily, when I went to his house, that 
neither he nor any of his family wasat home. I called at 
two or three other places which were pointed out to me, but 
had no better success, and returned to the hotel without attain-’ 
ing my object. The barkeeper, however, after some talk, 
took pity on me, and told me he would put me in a double- 
bedded room, into which he should take care that no one should 
have right from him to enter; but that I must keep the door 
bolted, to prevent any one from coming into the room and 
taking possession, when he found only one of the beds oceu- 
pied. I need not say that I obeyed orders; but [had not 
observed;that there were two doors-in the room to be secured, 
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and only secured one. About the end of my first sleep, I was 
awakened by the noise of an intruder in the room. He brought 
no light with him. I started out of bed, and called, “ Who’s’ 

_there ?”” He answered, “I’m, I’m Tommy Collins.” Who- 
ever you are, I replied, you must get out of the room,—both 
beds-are taken. I hurried him out of the room without-a 
moment’s delay. I found the door at which he had entered, 
and had it bolted immediately. When I rose very early next 
morning, I discovered that the door of the hotel had not only 
not been locked, but had been standing open all night.. I see 
in the newspapers, published here, that boarding and lodging 
may be had by the year, in the best hotels in the neighbourhood, 
for 200 dollars. 

On tlie following morning, I started by the stage for Mobile, 
on the Gulf of Mexico. ‘There is steam-navigation from 
Montgomery to Mobile by the Alabama River; but the 
steatn-vessels are more for the conveyance of cotton than of 
passengers ; and the distance by the river, about 400 miles, is 
more than twice as long as by land. I had only one fellow- 
traveller in the stage, Captain Wade. He was acquainted 
with the country ; but I believe he, as well as I, thought the 
driver had got us into a scrape, by preferring the ford to the 
bridge over the river, on our way to the south of Montgomery. 
We were all but swamped. The water got into the carriage ; 
but the American drivers, though very fond of sailing close by 
the wind, never run any hazard, as far as I have seen, without 
being sure that they will be able to extricate themselves. On 
the road near the river, we met an immense wagon-load of 
whiskey proceeding to Montgomery. The driver stopped and 
saluted ; and the driver of the whiskey allowed our driver to 
take as much of it froma great graybeard as he chose. He 
had also the courtesy to offer to the inside passengers as much 
of the liquor as we liked. But, while we acknowledged his 
kindness, neither of us had any disposition, so early in the 
morning, to hob or nob with him. 

Not long after leaving the river, the stage passed through 
the first prairie land that I have seen, consisting of large 
undulating pastures, which seem never to. have been covered 
with wood; ot the skirt of which are fine forest trees, and 
frequently dropping trees, and clumps of wood adorning the 

lains. ; 
: Before I saw the prairie land, I was impressed with the 
notion that the prairies were great arid plains, almost entirely 
level ; but tlie first prairie I now passed convinced me of my 
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mistake, as it consisted of waving ground, necessarily of good — 
soil, from the beautiful sward of grass rising fromit. This is 
the character of a great part of the prairie land; but there 
are some entirely level plainsin Louisiana. The great prairie 
land of America, bears, as remarked by Darby, a close resem- 
blance, in geographical position, and in characteristic marks, 
to the steppes of Asia. The inhabitants, too, of each of those 
districts have been free as the plains over which they roam, 
knowing no Juxury beyond the chase, nor any pursuit beyond 
their herds and their fields. 

I can hardly trust myself to describe the prairie lands of this. 
and the western states, where I afterward was. ‘The variety 
of their beauty is such, and their style and appearance alto- 
gether approach so much to the English park, after it has been 
adorned at great cost, and with all the taste which generations 
of proprietors have possessed, that. it is much safer for me to 
give the statements of Mr. Flint, who has seen more of the 
country than I have, than to attempt to give any idea of 
their magnificence myself, under the very vivid impressions they 
made on me of their extraordinary beauty. The name prairie 
is French, denoting a meadow. 

‘ The first view of a prairie will probably excite more sur- 
prise in the mind of a traveller in the United States, than the 
grandest objects of nature. Riding day after day through 
forests in which the cleared land is not of sufficient extent to 
interrupt the general aspect of wood, he breaks at once upon 
the view of a fine open country,—he beholds extensive plains 
of the most soft and beautiful verdure, covered with Hlowers of 
every scent and hue. Occasionally on the prairie, and often in 
their centre, are clumps of fine trees, especially of the oak and 
black walnut, so charmingly disposed, that the traveller can 
hardly believe that they have not been placed by the hand of 
man. The views of tracts of country of this description are in 
many places far more extensive than are to be met with in any 
country where land has been laid out in this way, artificially 
with a view to its beauty, and to increase its value to its pos- 
sessor. The prospec’ from the high grounds that often sur- 
round the prairies, comprehending verdant lawns, large forests, 

‘through which vast rivers are rolling their mighty masses of 
water, and fine hills in the distance; with cottages, cattle, 
horses, and deer, is altogether as fine as can be conceived 
anywhere.”’ 

The grass of the prairies is tall and rather coarse, but in the 
early stages of its growth it furnishes succulent and rich food 
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for cattle; and if it was cut in that state or a little afterward; 
it would make excellent winter fodder; but as the summer 
advances, the grass becomes tough, anid of course, when cut 
in that state, it does not become so nourishing food for the 
winter. In many parts of the country the number of cattle is 
80 small in proportion to the quantity of herbage, that much 
of the grass remains neither depastured nor cut; and it isa 
common practice to set fire to the dry grass in the spring, in 
order to prevent the rotting of the roots. The alluvial prairies 
are generally to be found on the margins of the rivers, and they 
are of a deep pliable soil of extraordinary fertility. © 

During the months of vegetation, no adequate idea can be 
formed of the number, form, varieties, and hues of the flower- 
ing plants and shrubs of the prairies. In spring, the prevalent 
colour of the prairie flowers is bluish-purple ; in midsummer, 
red, with a considerable proportion of yellow ; and in autumn, 
the flowers are very large, and so many of them of the helian- 
thus form, that the prairie receives from them quite a splendid 
covering of yellow. 

In many of the extensive prairies in Louisiana and else- 
where, there are what are called islands of wooded. land. 
They generally have an appearance of such beauty, and are so 
well placed, that a stranger is with difficulty convinced that 
they are not clumps of trees planted out in circular, square, 
or triangular forms, for the beauty of their appearance. It is 
impossible to convey to one who has not seen it any idea of 
the effect produced by one of these circular clumps of trees, 
rising like a tower from the smooth surface of a verdant plain. 
Whenever a streamlet crosses the prairie, it is marked with a 
fringe of trees, which very much increases the variety of the 
scenery. 

There are few roads yet made in the prairie land, but as the 
prairies are only to be found in the warm climates of the south 
and the west, where the soil is seldom wet for any long period, 
the tracts of road are almost at all-times good, except in the 
low lands, or swamps by the river sides. Indeed, in many 
parts of the dry prairies where I travelled, the roads were as 
smooth as those which are generally to be found formed and 
covered with small broken stones and gravel in an coe 
park, and had very much the same appearance. 

After a charming drive we arrived, with a keen appetite tor 
breakfast, at a small cabin kept by a person of the name of 
Bonum., There was only one apartment in the house, and in 
it Captain Wade and I found Mrs. Bonum seated at the head 
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of a table, on which there was still some remains of a b 
The driver who was to proceed with us was just about finish 
ing his meal. Mrs. Bonum seemed to remain inactive on our 
taking our places at the table; and upon our telling her that 
we could not breakfast upon.what we saw on the table, she 
said,that was none of her business, that she had put a good 
breakfast on the table at the stage hour, but that we were far 
too late. In the mean time, she appeared tocommence making 
some preparation, and I, for the sake of talking, asked the 
driver where in the world he lodged, as there did not seem to 
be another habitation in the forest into which we had now 
got. He replied, that he lived in the same apartments with 
the landlord and landlady and their children. My question, 
and the reply, enraged the cross-grained Mrs. Bonum to such 
a degree, that she intermitted all preparation for breakfast, 
muttering that the inquisitiveness of stage-passengers was past 
bearing. I immediately gave her to understand, that unless we 
got a good breakfast, the half dollar, which is exacted at all the 
hotels in the south for breakfast, would not be paid ; and that 
we must have broiled chickens and eggs, of which we saw the 
first breakfast had been composed. She denied having any eggs- 
for a long time, but at last, finding us resolute, shé produced 
them. Still, however, to preserve a consistency of character, 
she told me, when I asked for salt, which was nowhere to be 
found on the table, that she ‘ thought I had no oceasion for it, as 
the butter was salted, and would make very good spice for the 
eggs.’ In the end, however, we prevailed, and got every 
thing necessary for making a good breakfast, though from the 
Wworst-tempered American female I had seen on my travels 4 
but this road passes through a country, a very small-portion of 
which is yet settled, and where there are no other hotels than 
those at which the mail-stage stops. The hotel-keepers, 
therefore, if they deserve the name, and the drivers, usurp an 
authority which would not be submitted to in peopled parts of 
the country. The drivers place “the mails in the stage so as 
very much to annoy the passengers, and give themselves no 
trouble about their baggage, which must be constantly looked 
after from the interior of the stage. It would be fa¥ better 
for the passenger to give a regulated trifling fee to the driver, 
than to be subjected to this never-failing sort of annoyance. 
Before we left Mrs. Bonum’s hotel, we saw an old woman, . 
* who had gone as far with her wagon from the south asthe 
march of the Indian territory beyond Mrs. Lucas’s h ie; but 
she found, as she had only a little boy with her to protect her, 
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and as the Indians appeared rather mischievously inclined, or 

of the irritation excited respecting ‘Tuskina, that it was 
not so safe for her as it. might be for a mail-stage to pass 
through the territory ; and she was therefore returning home 
not a little out of spirits. The Indians had taken some trifling 
articles from her, more probably with a view to plague her 
than on account of their value. 

Captain Wade, who turned out to be a planter in this coun- 
try, only accompanied me a few miles farther than Bonum’s 
house. 

Arrived at the next hotel, which is the usual dining place, 
we found neither the hotel-keeper, Colonel Wood, nor the 
driver at home. Both were hunting. At length they appeared 
with a fine buck, which they had killed; but the dinner was 
very indifferent, consisting of a sort of dried venison, not the 
most digestible sort of food. ‘The people, however, were very 
civil ; and as they produced the best they had; no fault was 
found. They had one excellent article, beer brewed from 
molasses, of very good quality. I ventured to ask Colonel 
Wood whether he was a colonel of militia, and he replied very 
candidly that he was not. Understanding, however, the drift 
of my quéstion, he added, that, as this district of country was 
thinly peopled, and bordering upon the territory of the Indians, 
with whom they sometimes had collisions and quarrels respect- 
ing their hunting-grounds and other matters, it was necessary 
that the planters in this district of country should have some 
one of their number in whose judgment they could confide, 
who might call them together when necessary ; that they had 
thought proper to nominate him to this situation with the title 
of colonel. The colonel has no pay, and his honorary distinc- 
tion is therefore well earned. , 

In an extensive district of country, where the expense of a 
police establishment cannot be borne by a few inhabitants, 
scattered at considerable distances from each other, no better 
scheme perhaps can be devised than that the inhabitants should, 
with a view to their security, place themselves under the con- 
trol of some one of their number, in whom they have confi-_ 
dence. Many instances of this have occurred in southern and 
western America, and, in various cases, the newly-established 
state governments have winked at the infliction of public 
punishment on depredators and criminals by such authorities 
as those I have mentioned, where it was obviously impossible 
to have criminals and. the necessary witnesses carried to a 
circuit town, owing to its great distance, and to the almost 
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total absence of officers of police. I have heard, and I believe 
correctly, though I cannot specify my authority, that soon after 
the war of the revolution, when many lawless acts were com- 
mitted by the disbanded soldiers in*the United States, espe- 
cially in the mountainous parts of the State of Carolina, the 
inhabitants deputed powers of this description to an individual 
of the name of Lynch, who exercised them with such impar- 
tiality, that his decisions were almost looked upon as having 
the force of law. They were said to be pronounced according 
to Lynch’s law ; and now, whenever a delinquent is summarily 
punished by the neighbourhood in the way I have mentioned, 
he is said to be punished by Lynch’s law. Titere are yet, on 
the western bank of the Mississippi, occurrences which re- 
quire that this law should be resorted to, and even dapital 
punishment inflicted. Sometimes, however, these self-con- 
stituted courts have done wrong; and in such cases, have 
been called to account for their proceedings before regular 
courts of judicature, and had to pay heavy damages, ‘These 
local courts almost in all cases dissolve themselves as soon as 
_ the district is able to support any thing like a regular police. 

» Since passing the Chattahoochee river, the beauty of the 
country, so far as respect trees and evergreens, has greatly 
inereased. ‘There are many splendid oaks, tulip-trees, chest- 
nuts, and sycamores skirting the woods. The Magnolia 
grandiflora is found in great numbers, dog-wood, Cornus 
florida, and the red-bud, Cercis Canadensis, of great size, 
covered with a profusion of the most brilliant colours; but 
nothing is more beautiful in the woods than the dog-wood. 
Many groves of large trees in this distriet have the appear- 
ance of having been formed by art, consisting of a few great 
forest trees, and the underwood consisting of magnolia, catalpa, 
the red-bud, the dog-wood, the wild plum, and the crab apple. 
The wild vine entwines itself beautifully with the largest trees 
to the very tops: THN 
- The wild turkey abounds in these woods, and when fat is an 
excellent bird; but as the wild turkeys are shot indiscrimi- 
nately, they are often brought to table when ‘they have not 
_ been sufficiently fed. Iwas always better pleased to see the 
tame than the wild turkey on the table. The venison is 
generally better flavoured and fatter than in the northe: 
states. Still I think it food of an inferior description ; but the 


want chiefly remarked by the traveller in the finest part of the 


spring, when the country is most inviting, and the trees an 
shrubs fresh-looking and of 
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singing-birds. The notes of the thrush, the blackbird, and the 
nightingale are never heard; and certainly occasion a great 
blank to those who have been accustomed to them in similar 


scenes. 
Tn proceeding i in the evening from Colonel Wood’s to the . 


hotel of Major Taylor at Grenville, we encountered a very 
heavy thunder-storm, and quite a deluge of rain, which had 
nearly penetrated the roof of the stage when we arrived at the 
hotel. It was no easy matter to escape a ducking in merely 
getting out of the stage and into the hotel. Nothing very 
comfortable was to be got there except a small room or bed- 
chamber for myself. There was no bedding except a feather- 
bed, into which the feathers had been thrown loosely, and not 
half so many as it should have contained. 

Next morning I proceeded in the stage from Grenville to 


; Price’s hotel, fifteen miles. Price himself had driven me from 


Grenville ; his wife had an excellent breakfast prepared. | Per- 
ceiving, after I had begun breakfast, that she was not partak- 
ing, I asked her the reason. She never breakfasted, she said, 
without her husband, and he was still with the horses. Mrs. 
Price is an Isle of Skye woman, her name Fraser, of the Lovat 
family, as she told me ; but her chief anxiety was to hear par- 


ticulars as to the familycof-Mweté6d of Macleod, respecting . 
which was luckily in my power in some degree to gratify” 
her. had lived a long time in South Carolina, but liked 


Alabama quite as well, were it not for the want of schools for 
her children,—the climate was more healthy, and her husband 
better paid. Captain Hall’s Travels had been read in this 
cabin, and with no small disapprobation. He knew nothing, 
she said, of American manners. The population in this neigh- 
bourhood is still very thin; but there are patches here and 
there of corn crops. ‘The wheat is already in the ear on the 
18th March. The roadrunsthrough the forest, part of which, 
consisting mostly of oak, they call oakey, and part of pine, 
which they call piney. The people consider piney, which is 
chiefly dry and of thin soil, to be the most favourable for health. 
From Price’s hotel we proceeded to Cocker’s, thirteen 
thiles;—and, after changing horses, to Longmyre’ s hotel, 
sixteen miles. The drivers by no means improve in civility in 
going south. They seem to look upon themselves as the 
lords of the road, and pay no attention to any directions given 


“them as to baggage or any thing else. One of'them, by name 
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Lolley, whe took the reins at Longmyre’s, was as un- 


civil and rude as possible, He never opened his mouth with- 
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out swearing, especially when he called to his horses, which 
he generally did by damning their little souls. He put off his 
time on the road, although he had to pass a dangerous creek 
or river, which he did not do without great difficulty, in con- 
sequence of its being almost dark. He had very nearly upset - 
the stage in passing over a bank of sand, which had been yes- - 
terday thrown up here by a flood. After he had got safe over, 
he turned to me with the most perfect sang froid, to ask how 
J liked travelling in the night in the woods of this country ? 
~ Splendid evergreens under fine oaks were common in many 
_ parts Of this road, and we passed through many new settlements 
of plantations. Butterflies are at present as common here es 
in Britain in the middle of summer. ‘The lady of the hotel at 
Longmyre’s assumes to herself great skill in medicine, and 
’ was taking the sole charge of a young man, -one of the drivers, 
who had a severe attack of bilious fever. “He was lying on a 
shake-down in one corner of the room, and looked so haggard 
and ill that I advised him strongly to resort to the adyice of a 
‘regular physician, although at the distance of eight or ten miles ; 
but his brother, another of the drivers, had so great faith in 
Mrs. Longmyre’s knowledge, that I feared the patient would 
be their victim. Lolley had to drive about sixteen miles to 
Duncan Maemillan’s, where we were to remain for the night. 
It being dark when we arrived, Duncan himself came out to 
welcome me, and, as soon as he discovered that I was from 
Scotland, he gave me his hand ;’ and his pleasure on seeing 
me was increased when he found that I could ask him how he 
was to-day in Gaelic! “we 
Duncan came from Argyle when he was very young. He 
is married toan American woman, whose parents were Scotch ; 
but she, as well as he, can speak Gaelic. He settled in this 
country about ten years ago, and has seventy acres cleared by 
his own industry, and a considerable tract of woodland. He — 
was very inquisitive respecting his native country, but he did 
not hint at any wish to return to it. He was, he said, under a 
good government, that did justice to all, and he had many 
advantages. He never went to market but for coffee. He 
grew both sugar and cotton on his own plantation ; and, being 
a member of a temperance society, he did not taste fermented 
liquor. Coffee was, he said, the best stimulant, and very good 
coffee he gave us. The drivers, both Mr. Lolley and he who k. 
was to be charioteer next morning, were, of course, at supper — 
with us; and I was glad to find that Mr. Macmillan had so 
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much influence with them as to put an entire stop to their rude, 
boisterous swearing. . 

Mr. Macmillan promised me a separate bedroom, and he - 
was as good as his word ; but it was a very small apartment, 
thinly boarded, with hardly any room for a chair or any thing 
else. He said; however, that he wasa man of invention, and, 
taking his carpenter’s tools with him, he in a moment put up 
pins for a looking-glass and other necessary articles. I was 
not long in bed when I distinctly heard him, through the thin 
boarding of the room, engaged in worship with his family, 
consisting of his, wife and two daughters, who were young 
women. « * 

If Mrs, Trollope had witnessed this scene, her talent for 
sarcasm and ridicule would, no doubt, have had as fair a field 
for display as on occasion of the private prayer-meeting at 
Cincinnati, or its neighbourhood, which she attended by invita- 
tion from the wife of a market-gardener. It is worthy of ob-. 
servation, however, that, while she holds up that meeting to 
the derision of the public, she has not mentioned any occur- 
rence as having taken place during the proceeding, or any 
doctrine as maintained, to which a believer in the Christian 
religion could object. ‘The apostles were the inspired ex- 
pounders of the doctrines of Christianity. ‘They were hum- 
bler, in point of situation, than the cottage apostle of Cincin- 
nati, as Mrs. ‘I'rollope calls him, and they recommended no 
duty more earnestly than that of prayer. Mrs. Trollope’s 
opinions on such a subject do not, however, appear to be 
entitled to much weight. She recommends the religion of the 
Church of England, because sanctioned by a nation’s law, as 
if a nation’s law could improve, or alter, in one iota, a religion 
which is only the Christian religion, if believed, as handed 
sdown from the inspired writers. With singular inconsistency, 
she, at the same time, applauds the lectures of her friend Miss 
Wright, who openly and avowedly preaches against all reli- 
gions, or superstitions, as she calls them. This is perfectly 
fair conduct in Miss Wright, a professed infidel, whose great 
object in life seems now to be not only to expose, as she 
thinks, the imposture of the Christian religion, but the absurd- 
ity of the marriage-tie, end of the social relations. Her pro- 
ceedings are atleast open and candid. Mrs. 'Frollope, on the 
other hand, with ill-concealed hatred to any thing like the 

“sincere profession of the Christian religion on the part of 
those who believe it, shelters herself from something like the 
loss of character or of friends, which might follow such an 
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- avowal as Miss Wright’s, by declaring, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that the religion of the Church of England is to be 


trusted because sanctioned by a nation’s law; and that religion 
is one of the points on which the magistrates should dictate 
their belief to the people, so as to prevent those differences of 
opinion which she witnessed in America, and which she might 
witness at home if she were to resort, as she did in America, 
to the meetings of Methodists, Baptists, &c. , 

Thig is mere cant, or hypocrisy, or both. It is easy to 
divine what is the religion of Mrs. ‘Trollope. = 

It delighted me to find this honest old Scotchman, Macmil- 
lan, in the midst of the forest of Alabama, not forgetful of- 
those habits inculeated on him in his youth in the country of 
his nativity,—habits delineated so beautifully, and with such 
exquisite feeling, in “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ one 
of the most delightful poems of Burns, the Scottish bard, 
whose sentiments harmonize but little with those of Mrs. 
Trollope in the contempt he so justly expresses for “ religious 
pomp.” 


« The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide, 

The sire turns o’er, with patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride : 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyartthaffets wearing thin and bare ; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 

¢And let us worship God!’ he says with solemn air. 


- & Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
ree The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Mi Hope ‘ springs exulting on triumphant wing,’ 
That thus they all shall meet in future days: % 


There, ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning theit Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere, 


«“ Compared with this, how poor religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art, 
{ ; When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s ev’ry grace, except the heart. 


* From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings,— 
* An honest man’s the noblest work of God!” 
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In the morning I found Duncan waiting for me, that he might 
get as much more information as he could respecting his ‘native 
country before the stage drove off. _ 

Mr, Peebles kept the -hotel. where we breakfasted. The 
appearance of the house, of its, furniture, of the landlady 
herself; and of the breakfast, at once showed that the planter’s 
family were in a different situation of life, in point of educa- 
tion, &c., from those we had lately seen ; but here the most 
lawless of all the drivers I had yet met got charge of the 
stage. At the distance of two or three miles from the house, 
at a point where the road was covered with stumps of trees, 
he drew up, and tying the reins up at the front window, he 
said to me, the only passenger, “‘ Look to the reins till I come © 
back.” He was obliged to go a little way to give out some 
sewing, as he said. ‘There was neither a house nor a human 
being in our view, and I felt it unpleasant to be left alone in 
the forest,—but there was no alternative, for the driver was 
out of sight behind the trees in a moment. He did not return 
for thirty-five minutes, and then, feeling some apology to be 
necessary, he said, “I was obliged to hear her story. The 
fact is, I keep a girl alittle way off. I have built her a house, 
and we have a negro wench to attend her. Yet the people 
are making a mighty fuss about it. How do they manage 
these matters in the north, sir?’ I of course advised him to 
marry, as they do in the north; but he said the girl’s family 
were not equal to his, and he could not think of disgracing 
himself, though he was very fond of her. The great fault, 
however, which the public have to find with this person, whose 
name is Symes, is that of leaving the whole southern mails at 
the mercy of a stranger, of whom he knew nothing, and who. 
could not be expected to make any extraordinary exertion if 
an attempt had been made to carry fem off. 

At the distance of a mile or two farther to the southward, 
we picked up, at a house by the road-side, Mrs. Mills, a lady 
who has a hotel somewliere in the neighbourhood, an active, 
intelligent woman, who is about to get the next stage-house, 
which is only now building for her. She does not allow a drop 
of spirits to be kept in her house, and told us that the influence 
of the temperance societies is such, that spirits are not to be 
had at half the houses where they were formerly sold. fhe 
was afraid, however, she said, that she must have some wine 
or spirits in the house when her son, ayoung man, came home 
with some of his companions, and she expected them soon. 
Mrs. Mills spoke very favourably of the cheapness of the 
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country. Every thing required for family use was raised by 
her on her farm, excepting coffee,—and her gamekeeper, who 
was an Indian, gave her abundance of game, especially of 
wild deer and wild turkies. He had brought her ‘forty deer 
from the Ist January to the 19th March. ‘The wild turkey is 
very plentiful here, and easily brought down. 

At the stopping-place we found a carpenter fitting up a 
house for Mrs. Mills. He was bivouacking with his wife and 
family on the spot. His wife was preparing cotton for the 
loom, and makes-all the cloth used in the family, including 
table-cloths and shirts. The whole operations of carding, 
gpinning, and weaving are done by the women. We dined at 
Macdavid’s hotel, ten miles farther on, and had plenty of very 
nice pork, which in some shape or other is the food generally 
used in this. thinly-peopled country at this season of the year. 
When the stage stopped at Macdavid’s, the driver called to the 
slave in waiting, ‘‘ Where is the pan? come, let us take a 
wash.” This is very much according to the custom here. 
The water is brought in a large pewter basin, and is set down 
in the space between the parallel apartments of the house, 
where there is a large towel upor a roller. From Macdavid’s” 
we proceeded to Judge Burns’s hotel, five miles from Blakeley. 
On our way, our path was illuminated by fireflies, which are 
here very large, and are called lightning-bugs,—but, notwith- 
standing, we for the first time got entangled upon one of the- 
stumps, and lost so much time in extricating ourselves, that 
we did not reach Judge Burns’s house till one o’clock in the - 
morning. I could find no fault, the driver being civil and 
obliging, and doing all he could in roads that should not be 
travelled after sunset,—merely a tract in the forest covered 
with stumps. Judge Burgs’s is a good hotel, and no difficulty 
‘was found in getting us coffee, even at one in the morning. 
After an excellent breakfast.next morning, at which the judge 
presided, we started for Blakeley, five miles off on the eastern 
outlet of the Mobile River. The driver to Mobile both under- 
stood his business ahd was civil. He was bribed to come to 
this country from Washington, by an offer of 400 dollars 
a year, besides his board. A few years ago Blakeley was a 
thriving place, but the situation has turned out to be unhealthy, 
and building is now at a stand. A steamboat was in waiting 
at Blakeley to carry us to Mobile, twelve miles. The boat 
was sufficiently dirty, and the persons who navigated her care- 

less, swearing people. She was only of eighteen-horse power, 
‘The general government pays 1000 dollars a year for trans, 
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porting the mail in this boat these twelve miles, There were 
some Choctaw Indians in the boat, who were on their way to 
_ Mobile to sell their deer-skins. 

On reaching Mobile, I found that it would be advisable to 
proceed immediately by steam to New-Orleans, the stage road 
being at present almost impassable. Mobile is an increasing 
place, notwithstanding a great fire which some time ago de- 
stroyed a very considerable part of the town. The situation 
is on the west side of the Mobile bay, one of the safest ship- 
ping stations on the Gulf of Mexico, but the neighbouring 
swamps render it at certain seasons unhealthy. A great deal of 
cotton is now raised in this neighbourhood, and exported at 
Mobile, so that it has become, what it never was under the 
Spanish or French regime, when attached to West Florida, a 
very considerable shipping port for cotton, inferior only to 
Charleston and New-Orleans. The population of Mobile is 
understood to be about 6000 persons. 

The steamboat for New-Orleans, distant about 190 miles, . 
started from Mobile within an hour and a half after we arrived 
there. She is a vessel of a very different description from that 
in which we came from Blakeley in- the morning. She was 
built in the north,—is of the burden of 130 tons, and of forty- 
five horse power, with a low-pressure engine,—her name the 
Mount Vernon. Captain Quin, the commander, takes care 
that she is well managed, and that the passengers are well 
treated in all respects. The fare twelve dollars, including 
provisions, and light claret, which is distributed to all the 
- boatmen, and is in common use on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Even at breakfast they use it. The price of this wine, the 
captain told me, is about tenpence per bottle. The engineer 
has 1200 dollars a year; the pilot 75 dollars a month. The 
general government pay 2500 dollars a year for having the 
mail conveyed from Mobile to New-Orleans. The passage is 
almost entirely within a range of islands, which breaks the 
force of the sea, so that it is generally made in still water. 
We had rather rough weather on the evening on which we left 
Mobile, and, finding that we touched the bank within Dauphin 
Island, we were obliged to go without it into the Gulf of 
Mexico. On the 21st March we stopped at Pascagola bay to 
take in wood. Here, upon an island, is a curious settlement 
of French people, who came here about a century ago, and 
live in a most primitive style on what the island affords— 
venison and game, fish and oysters. They still speak French, 
and have always maintained the character of being a virtuous 
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,, people, - The island is ver seca of land chiefly 
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‘covered with pine-wood, which is no) ming valuable, from 
the increasing demand for steam-yvessels. The inhabitants are 
beginning to improve and Tnotéa cealag eT heir island must 
soon be. of considerable value. On bi passage I for the first 
time saw the pelican, a large bird, with white plumage. 
They appeared in considerable numbers, and made a pro- 
digious noise. Pe 

The sheep’s-head fish, which is certainly one of the best 
that is found on the American coast, abounds in the Gulf of 
Mexico. In the steamboat we were well supplied with it, 
and with oysters, of which they made excellent soup. We 
had a remarkably pleasant party of passengers, among whom 
I can never forget, Mr. Daly, an Irishman, who had all the wit 
and good-humour of his countrymen. 


The steamboat comes only to within six miles of New- 
Orleans,—the rest of the voyage is in a small boat on a canal, 
which brought us to New-Orleans before breakfast on the 22d 
March. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 


Richardson’s Hotel at New-Orleans—Lavand’s Planters’ and Mer- 
chants’ Hotel—Waiters—Slaves—Laws as to Slaves—Green Peas— 
Bites of Mosquitoes—Mosquito Curtains—Situation of New-Orleans 
—Population—Theatres—Levee—Internal Water-communication— 
Steamboats—Cotton and Sugar—Mr. Flint’s Description of New- 
Orleans—Its insular Situation—Stripe of fertile Land—Market- 
place—Cleaning of the Streets—Relative Number of Americans and 
French—Sign-posts—Lotteries, &e.—Corps of Gens d’Armes— 
French Theatre best attended on Sunday—Female Beauty—Manners 
of Females—Marriages of the Quadroons—W omen of light Charac- 

. ter not distinguishable on the Streets of the American Cities—Strict 
Decorum preserved—Way of spending Sunday—Few Churches— 
Treatment of Slavyes—Sent to Prison and punished by the Jailer— 
Number of Slaves for sale here—Duke of Saxe Weimar’s Account of 
the Punishment of a Slave here—Louisianian Laws affecting Slaves 
and Free Men of Colour—Execution of a Slave—Retrospective 
Effect of the Laws—Newspapers at New-Orleans have decreased in 
Number during the last twenty Years—Reading-rooms only lately 
established—Edinburgh Scotsman Newspaper—Newspapers half 
French half English—Hackney Coaches at New-Orleans—Labour- 
ers’ Wages high—Visits to Plantations—Mr. Flint’s Account of a 

, Louisianian Plantation—Slayes on the Plantations—Details of Mr. | 
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Hopkins’s Plantation—Education of Slaves—Capital Error in not 
educating them in the British Colonies—Education must precede 
Emancipation—New-Orleans Battle-ground—Details of the Battle 
—General Jackson’s brief Account of it—His great Merit consisted 
in restoring Confidence—His Decision of Character saved New- 
Orleans—His dictatorial Measures—Money afterward made of the 
Cotton Bags—Plunder of New-Orleans said to be promised by the 
British Commander to his Army, and Booty and Beauty the Wateh- 
word of the British Army—Authorities for this Statement—Villas 
along the Mississippi—Race-ground—History of the French Terri- 
tory in North America ceded to the United States in 1803—Count 
Marbois’s History of Louisiana—The French Descent of Missis- 
sippi in 1672—The Colony ill-governed—Colonists settled where 
they chose—Irench Possessions extended te the Gulf of Mexico on 
the one hand, and to the Alleganies on the other—Peace after the 
War of 1754—France cedes to Britain all on the eastern Bank of 
the Mississippi but New-Orleans—New-Orleans and Louisiana given 
to Spain in 1768—Restored to France in 1800—Treaty in 1803 
between Bonaparte and the American Government, resulting in the 
Cession of New-Orleans and all the French Territory to the United 
States—Mr. Jefferson’s Instructions to the Negotiators—Bonaparte, 
foresgeing that Louisiana would be captured by Britain, resolved to 
sell it to the United States before the Commencement of the War in 
1803—Opinions as to the Expediency of -the Measure by Marbois 
and Talleyrand—T' wo States formed of the Cessiona—Louisiana and 
Missouri—Extent of Country acquired by the United States since 
the Treaty of 1783—Western Country—Astoria—United States 
send Geometers and Men of Science to establish the Limits of its 
peaceable Conquest—Marbois’s Opinion of the Change in New- 
Orleans since the Cession—Gratitude of Louisiana to Menroe and 
Jefferson. 


March and April, 1830. 

Ricuarpson’s Hotel at New- Orleans had been recommended 
to me, but it was full, and, not without difficulty, I got a room 
in the Planters’ and Merchants’ Hotel, kept by Mr. Lavand. 
This was a large house, and quite full; the waiters all slaves, 
hired from their masters,—many of them very fine-looking 
men. ‘Their masters receive from twenty to twenty-five dol- 
lars a month for their work, and board and washing are fur; 
nished to them by the hotel. ‘The value of a slave is pro- 
digiously increased when he is instructed as a waiter, and can 
perform his duty well. Ifa young man, his value rises from 
500 dollars to 1800 dollars, and even so high as 3000 
dollars. The highest value attaches to such slaves as not 
only are good waiters, but who can also read and write. But 
a slave is not at present allowed to be taught to read or to 
write in the State of Louisiana, nor in most of the slavehold- 
ing states. 

Two things struck me as remarkable at the hotel on the day 
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when I reached it. At the dinner, which was very abundant, 
on a very long horse-shoe table, there was a larger quantity of. 
green peas, just at the period of their greatest perfection, than 
I ever saw produced anywhere before. ‘This was on the 22d 
March. Then, on the evening of the same day, or rather on ~ 
the following night, Isuffered more from the bites of mosquitoes 
than I have ever done before or since. I went to bed, never 
dreaming of mosquitoes in the month of March, and after being 
in the steamboat during the two preceding nights, slépt most 
soundly, so that I was an easy prey to these troublesome insects. 
When I awoke in the morning I was absolutely alarmed by the 
swelling of my legs and ankles, which had beén the-chief object 
of attack; and I found ao pity shown me when I made my com- 
plaint to the chambermaid of the mischief she had occasioned 
by not giving me a hint that the enemy was in the field, so that 
I might have provided for my defence by procuring a mosquito 
curtain. She smiled when I told her my unhappy condition. 
She had, she said, put a mosquito curtain upon the bed, and 
never doubted my having recourse to it. The mosquito cur- 
tain is formed in this way. A tester is made of thick muslin, 
about the length and breadth of the bed, to which is attached 
a curtain four or five feet high, without openings at the sides. 
This curtain thus made, and suspended so as to admit of its 
_. being folded beneath the bedclothes, generally has the effect 

of excluding the attack of the mosquito. I must confess, how- 
ever, although perhaps this might be owing to my want of skill 
in the use of the curtain, that I,again and again, while at New- 
Orleans, found that the enemy had broken through the pro- 
tecting curtain, and had not left me altogether uninjured. The 
first night, however, was by far the worst. 

The mosquito curtain is universal among all classes of peo- 
ple here ; indeed the loss of rest from the sting of the mosquito 
has been frequently known to bring on fever. 

_A cup of hot coffee was introduced immediately after dinner 
at the hotel, a practice I found very common here. 

New-Orleans is situated on the eastern bank of the Missis- 
sippi, about 100 miles from the mouth of the river, on ground. 
perfectly flat, and as there are few steeples, it makes no striking 
appearance. The whole city is built in the form of a parallelo- 
gram composed of six complete squares, with suburbs, called 
Fauxbourgs, which are rapidly increasing. The streetsin the 
old city are hardly forty feet wide. The cathedral is at the head 
of a square ; it is an old building with four towers, and massive 

walls, ornamented with figures of saints in the niches. It is 
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the only public building at all imposing. Publie institutions, 
though numerous, are built in an unpretending style. There 
are very few churches compared to the population, which is now 
approaching to 50,000 persons. The French theatre is in the 
city, and the American one in the suburbs. The houses are 
chiefly of brick, many of them stuccoed externally of a white 
or yellow colour. The doors of many of the houses in the nar- 
row streets open into the streetitself. They are often left open 
during the day, and curtains substituted in their place. 

The river, which is here above half a mile broad, is confined 
by a bank of earth, or gravel, called the levee, which is very 
requisite, as the streets of New-Orleans are a few feet lower than 
the river, so that in walking through them the hulls of large 
vessels in the river appear to a passenger, and really are, much 
higher than the pavement on which he is walking. 

The tide is hardly perceptible at New-Orleans. The water 
of the river is very muddy, but when filtered is considered whole- 
some. 

The situation of New-Orleans is admirable for a commercial 
city. A forest of masts is seen along the levee, and the ships, 
the bank of the river being steep, are easily approached, and 
their cargoes delivered, or put on board, by means of large 
wooden platforms. There is no occasion for wharves or piers. 
The extent of boat navigation from New-Orleans into the inte- 
rior is far greater than that enjoyed by any other city, exceed- 
ing 20,000 miles in length. ‘lhe internal water-communica- 
tion is not only by the Mississippi, and the other great river to 
the north, but to the east as far as Florida, and to the lower 
parts of Louisiana, by means of numerous lakes and land-locked 
seas. There are sometimes 1500 flat boats lying at the sides 
of the levee at a tiff®e, and frequently at the same moment 5000 
or 6000 boatmen. Steamboats are arriving every hour. I 
have seen fifty steamboats at one point. No city contains a 
greater variety of population. Inhabitants from every state in 
the Union, and from-every country in Europe, mixed with the 
Creoles, and all the shades of the coloured population, form an 
astonishing contrast of manners, languages, and complexions. 

Cotton and sugar are the great articles of exportation. The 
value of the exports is said to be nearly twenty-five millions of 
dollars. 

Many parts of Mr. Flint’s description of New-Orleans are 
very accurately drawn. ‘+ A hundred miles from the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and something more than a thousand from the 
mouth of the Ohio, just below a sharp point of the river, is 
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situated on its east bank the city of New-Orleans, the great 
commercial capital of the Mississippi valley, ‘The position for 
a commercial city is unrivalled, I believe, by any one in the 
world, At a proper distance from the Gulf of Mexico—on the 
banks of a stream which may be said almost to water a world— 

buta little distance from Lake Ponch artrain, and connected with 
it by a navigable canal—the immense alluvion contiguous to 
it—penetrated in all directions either by bayous (that is, slug- 
gish creeks or rivers) formed by nature, or canals, costing 
little more trouble in the making than ditches—steamboats 
visiting it from fifty different shores—possessing the immediate 
agriculture of its own state, the richest in America, and as rich 
as any in the world, with the continually increasing agriculture 
of the upper country,—its position far surpasses that of New- 
York itself. : 

“ It has one dreary drawback—the insalubrity of its situation. 
Could the immense swamps between it and the bluffs (the high 
grounds) be drained, and the improvements commenced in the 

city be completed ; in short, could its atmosphere become a 
dry one, it would soon leave the greatest cities of the Union 
behind. 

“Great efforts are making towards this result, Unhappily, 

when the dog-star rises upon its sky, the yellow fever is but too 
sure to come in its train. Notwithstanding the annual, or at 
least the biennial, visits of this pestilence ; although its besom 
sweeps off multitudes of unacclimated poor, and compels the 
rich to‘fly ; notwithstanding the terror that is everywhere as- 
sociated with the name of the city, it is rapidly advancing in 
population. When visit the city, after the absence of a season, 
I discover an obvious change,—new buildings have sprung up, 


and new improvements are going on. @ 


“The Americans come hither from all the states. Their ob- 
ject is to accumulate wealth, and spend it somewhere else. 
But death, which they are very little disposed to take into the 
account, often brings them up before their scheme is accom- 
plished,” 

The Mississippi insulates New-Orleans on the one side; and 
on the other, Lake Borgue, Lake Ponchartrain, and Lake Mau-° 
repas, withasmall river, or bayou, called Ibberville, which leaves 
the Mississippi about 120 miles above New-Orleans, and dis- 
charges itself into Lake Maurepas, complete its exclusion from 
the continent. ‘ 

The island of New-Orleans is a narrow stripe of land situ- 
‘ated between these lakes and river and the Mississippi. About 
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one-third of this stripe is cultivated, two-thirds are swamp. 
The coast is that part of the bottom, or low alluvial soil, which 
commences with the first cultivation, about forty miles below 
New-Orleans, and which extends about 150 miles above it, 


_ secured on both sides of the river by a levee, from four to eight 


feet high, and sufficiently broad for the most part to serve asa 
fine highway. The levee extends somewhat higher on the west 
than on the east side of the river. ‘he coast is from one to 
two miles in width, and consists of a tract of Jand, believed to 
be as rich and fertile as any to be found on the globe. 

The market-place adjoins the levee. The market is said to 
belabundant and cheap. The quantity of pease, salad, and other 
vegetables was very great at the period when I was at New- 
Orleans. Pease are very general here during the whole winter. 
Strawberries were in the market, but not in great quantity. ‘The 
general hour of the market is about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Negroes, Mulattos, French, Spaniards, Germans, and 
Americans are all crying their several articles in their peculiar 
languages. The women of colour seem very strong, carrying 
baskets of bread, and every thing on their head. ‘The streets 
of the town are not so well cleaned as they ought to be, con- 
sidering that, even in the month of March, the thermometer is 
above 70°, and that in the summer months the heat becomes 
intolerable. Only a few ofthe streets are paved. ‘The clean- 
ing of the streets is performed, under the direction of overseers, 
by slaves chained together, with hardly any clothes on their 
backs, sent for the purpose, at the discretion of their masters, 
as a punishment for some delinquency, whether real or supposed. 
Even females are frequently employed in this way. The mas- 
ters generally receive about a shilling sterling per day for each 


‘slavethusemployed. Females frequently walk about thestreets 


of New-Orleans without bonnets, merely with a small cap, ora 
bit of muslin over their heads. This was even more generally 
the case before New-Orleans was ceded to the Americans. + 

The number of French and of American inhabitants is 
supposed to be pretty much the same; but the Trench pre- 
dominate in the old town. In the old town almost all the 
signposts are in the French language, and very many of the 
storekeepers are unable to speak English. 

Nothing can be done here without a considerable payment in 
money. 1! had to pay a quarter of a dollar for sewing the silk 
part of an umbrella to one of the whalebones,—as much for 
sewing a button on a coat,—and a dollar per dozen is. charged 
for washing clothes, no matter what they be, whether shirts or 
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pocket-handkerchiefs. The object of all seems to be to make 
money, and to spend it. The legal interest of money in this 
' State is ten per cent. 

The numberof billiard-rooms, gambling-houses, and lottery- 
offices is immense, In the old city every second house seemed 
to be occupied in one of these ways. The lotteries have 
singular names, There is the French Evangelical Church 
Lottery, the Baton Rouge Church Lottery, and the Natchi- 
toches Catholic Church Lottery, &c. 

The police, considering the great number of strangers in the 
city and on the levee, did not seem to me to be faulty. There 
is a corps of mounted gens d’armes. In this respect, in 
the appearance of an armed police, Charleston and New- 
Orleans do not resemble the free cities of America;_ but 
the great number of blacks, and the way in which they are 
treated by the whites, render this precaution, I have no doubt, 
indispensably necessary. 

There is, as already mentioned, both a French and an 
American theatre. ‘The French theatre is large, very neatly 
fitted up, and well attended. ‘There were several very good 
performers from Paris when J was here, as well as Herr Cline, 
a famous German rope-dancer. The French theatre is always 
most crowded on Sunday evening, and although the admission 
to the boxes and pit was at this time two dollars, it was filled 
to excess. The weather was so fine in moonlight evenings, 
‘that not a carriage was to be seen at the door of the theatre. 

_ All the ladies walked home, many of them uncovered. Ladies 

e gates very smartly at New-Orleans. I had heard a great deal 

© of the beauty of the fair sex here, and of the interesting 

"_\, appearance and grace of the Creoles, as well as of the quadroon 

population; but it did not appear to me that more female 

beauty was to be seen than at New-York. ‘The complexions, 

of course, owing to the greater influence of the sun, in general 
very sallow. 

Much has been written, especially by British travellers, 

which would lead one to expect more looseness of manners 

among the people than I either observed, or have any reason, 

from what I heard, to believe. Excepting only the appearance 

of lottery-offices and billiard-rooms, vice is much more promi- 

nent in London, and even in Edinburgh, and, I suspect, in most 

of the European cities, than at New-Orleans. Females of 

light character are nowhere seen on the streets of public 

resort, or at the doors, or in the lobbies of the theatres ; and 

there seemed to me to be more perfect propriety of conduct at 
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the theatres than at any public place of that description in 
Britain, and more general attention to dress. In fact, every- 
body who goes to the French theatre must dress in the same 
way as if going to the opera-house in London. 

The tales which have been told of the assemblage of beauties, 
on the levee at sunset, where the mother or female relation » 
makes the best bargain she can for her daughter or her ward, 
are, | am quite satisfied, merely travellers’ stories. It is no 
doubt true, that where connexions are formed by the quadroon 
or coloured ladies with the whites, the prejudices which exist 
on the American continent prevent a regular marriage from 
being entered into. But the attachment of the quadroons is 
so constant, and their conduct so free from stain, that the 
connexion is considered in the light of a left-handed marriage. 
It very generally lasts for life, almost always where it is not 
the fault of the husband. It is impossible not to feel pity for 
those who are thus kept in a state of degradation, merely on 
account of a distinction, frequently a very trifling one, in point 
of colour. The quadroons are often as well educated, as 
interesting in appearance, and of as cultivated manners as 
those who would consider it almost sacrilege to notice them 

in any way. 

‘It isa striking fact in the manners of the people of the 
American cities, and is very much to their credit, that there is 
no appearance of women of light character upon any of the 
public streets at any time, either by day or night. 

The police does not interfere with them while they conduct 
themselves, in all respects, apparently as virtuous women : but 
were they to dress absurdly or immodestly, or were they to act 

‘in any such way as to attract the notice of passengers, they 
would be prevented from appearing in the street. It is only 
by their acting so that they cannot be distinguished from virtu- 
ous women that they pass without observation. If they meet 
their friends, whether male or female, they must recognise 
each other just as people of good character do, if they mean 
to escape the vigilance of the police. That ladies of impeached 
character walk on the Broadway,—the great promenade of 
New-York,—at the same time with the most virtuous ladies 
in the world, is unquestionable; but the latter know nothing 
of this, because the recognition of the former by any of their 
friends whom they meet, is attended with the usual marks of 
respect and courtesy. I am quite confident that no stranger 
‘would discover, unless from conversation, that either at Phila- 
delphia, New-York, or Baltimore, or in the streets of public 
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"resort in New-Orleans, he had met females of a questionable — 
description. On the levee there is a great degree of rudeness, 
and a great deal of swearing, among the cartmen or carters, 
and among the persons delivering goods from the vessels and 
loading them ; but, upon the whole, New-Orleans appeared to 
me a more orderly, or, at least, a far less disorderly, place than 
I had expected to find it. In one respect there is greater 
laxity than in any of the American towns I have seen. The 
people spend the Sunday more in amusements and in shopping 
(for the shops are generally open on Sunday) than within the 
walls of their churches. There are fewer churches here in 
relation to the population than in any other of the American 
cities; The Roman Catholics go to church early on the 
Sunday morning, and very generally dedicate the rest of the 
day to amusements, and the evening to balls or the theatre. 
There is one Presbyterian, now become a Unitarian, church, 
and one Episcopalian church, but neither is well attended. 

I have already mentioned that all the waiters in the hotels 
where I lodged were slaves, but they were not positively ill 
treated, like the unfortunate creatures at Charleston. They 
had no beds, however, to sleep upon,—all lying, like dogs, in 
the passages of the house. Their punishment was committed 
by Mr. Lavand to Mr. Smith, the clerk of the house, who 
told me that no evening passed on which he bad not to give 
some of them stripes; and on many occasions to such an 
extent, that he was unable to perform the duty, and sent the 
unhappy creatures to the prison, that they might have their 
punishment inflicted there by the jailer. Nothing is more 
common, than for the masters and mistresses of slaves, either 
male or female, when they wish them to be punished, to send 
them to the prison, with a note to the jailer specifying the 
number of lashes to be inflicted. The slave must carry back 
a note to his master, telling him that the punishment has been 

inflicted. If the master so orders it, the slave receives his 
whipping laid flat upon his face upon the earth, with his hands 
and feet bound toposts. In passing the prison in the morning, 
the cries of the poor creatures are dreadful. I was anxious to 
get into the inside of this place, but though a friend applied 
for me, I did not succeed. Mr. Smith told me that he was 
very desirous to leave his situation, merely because he felt it 
so very disagreeable a duty to be obliged to whip the slaves. 

There were about 1000 slaves for sale at New-Orleans while 
Iwas there. Although I did not myself witness, as I had done 
at Charleston, the master or the mistress of the house treating 
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_ the slaves with barbarity, yet I heard enough to camvince me 


that at New-Orleans there are many Mrs. Streets. The Duke 
of Saxe Weimar, who was at New-Orleans in 1826, and who 
ledged in the boarding-house of the well-known Madame 
Herries, one of the best boarding-houses at New-Orleans, has 
given a detailed account of the savage conduct of this lady to 
one of her slaves, which I transcribe in his own words: ‘ One 
particular scene, which roused my indignation in the highest 
manner, on the 22d March, I cannot suffer to pass in silence. 
There was a young Virginian female slave in our boarding- 
house, employed as a chambermaid, a cleanly, attentive, quiet, 
and very regular individual. A Frenchman residing in the 
house called in the morning early for water to wash. As the 
water was not instantly brought to him, he went down the steps 
and encountered the poor girl, who just then had some other 
occupation in hand. He struck her immediately with the fist 
in the face, so that the blood ran from her forehead. The poor 
creature, roused by this unmerited abuse, put herself on her 
defence, and caught the Frenchman by the throat. He 
screamed for help, but no one would interfere. The fellow 
then ran to his room, gathered his things together, and was 
about to leave the house. But when our landlady, Madame 
Herries, was informed of this, in order to satisfy the wretch, 
she disgraced herself by having twenty-six lashes inflicted 
upon the poor girl with a cow-hide, and refined upon her 
cruelty so much, that she forced the sweetheart of the girl, a 
young negro slave who waited in the house, to count off the 
lashes upon her. This Frenchman, a merchant’s clerk from 
Montpelier, was not satisfied with this: he went to the police, 
lodged a complaint against the girl, had her arrested by two 
constables, and whipped again by them in his presence. I 
regret that I did not take a note of this miscreant’s name, in 
order that I might give his disgraceful conduct its merited 
publicity.” 

The laws respeeting slaves are as cruelly strict and tyranni- 
cal here as at Charleston, or in Georgia. The state Legislature 
have now, on the 6th and 17th days of March, passed two 
acts, not many days before I reached New-Orleans, containing 
most objectionable provisions. 

The first act provides, Ist. That whosoever shall write, 
print, publish, or distribute any thing having a tendency to 
create discontent among the free coloured population of this 
state, or insubordination age tne slaves therein, shall, at the 
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discretion of the court, suffer death, or imprisonment at hard 
labour for life. 

‘9d. That whosoever shall use language in any public dis- 
course, from the bar, the bench, the stage, the pulpit, or in any 
place, or in private discourse or conversation, or shall make use 
of signs or actions having a tendency to produce discontent among 
the free coloured population in this state, or to excite insubor- 
dination among the slaves therein, or whosoever shall knowingly 
be instrumental in bringing into this state any paper, pamphlet, 
or book, having such tendency as aforesaid, shall, at the dis- 
cretion of the court, suffer at hard labour not less than three 
years, nor more than twenty years, or death. 

3d. That all persons who shall teach, or permit, of cause to 
be taught, any slave in this state to read or write, shall be 
imprisoned not less than one, nor more than twelve months. 

The second act provides, Ist. For the expulsion from the 
state of all free people of colour, who came into it subse- 
quently to the year 1807; and then confirms a former law, 
prohibiting all free persons of colour whatever from entering 
the State of Louisiana. ‘ 

2d. It sentences to imprisonment, or hard labour for life, 
all free persons of colour, who, having come into the state, 
- disobey an order for their departure. 

“3d. It-enacts, that if any white person shall be convicted of 
being the author, printer, or publisher of any written or printed 
paper within the state, or shall use any language with the 
intent to disturb the peace or security of the same, in relation 
to the slaves or the people of this state, or to diminish that 
respect which is commanded to free people of colour for the 
whites, such person shall be fined in a sum not less than 300 
dollars, nor exceeding 1000 dollars, and imprisoned for a term 
not less than six months, nor exceeding three years ; and that, 
if any free person of colour shall be convicted of such offence, 
he shall be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding 1000 dollars, 
and imprisoned at hard labour for a time not Jess than three 
sa and not sis, ad five years, and afterward banished for 
life. : hg? 

And 4th. It enacts, that in all cases it shall be the duty of the 
attorney-general and the several district attornies, under the 
penalty of removal from office, to prosecute the said free per- 
sons of colour for violations of the act, or, whenever they shall 
be required: to prosecute the said free persons of colour by any 
‘citizen of this state. 

These acts‘are signed by Mr. Roman, Speaker of the House 
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of Representatives ; by Mr. Smith, President of the Senate; 
and by Mr. Dupre, Governor of the State of Louisiana, all in 
March, 1830. 

Nothing can be more clear than that neither the liberty of 
the press, nor the liberty of speech, exists in a state or country 
where such laws are to be found in the statute-book. The 
following occurrence proves pretty convincingly the truth of 
this observation. It took place on one of the Jast days of 
March, while | was at New-Orleans :—A slave was hung for 
some trifling offence, but none of the newspapers took the 
slightest notice of the execution ; the editors being naturally 
afraid that their doing so might be construed into an offence 
against the laws passed only a few days previously. I only 
accidentally heard of the execution some days after it happened, 
and was told there were not thirty persons present at it. 

What makes the severity of those laws even more galling is, 
that their retrospective effect forces into banishment many 
citizens of New-Orleans,—free men of colour,—who were 
among the most conspicuous defenders of the state during the 
invasion of the British in 1814. 

The enactment against writings was intended to be enforced 
against the only liberal paper at New-Orleans, ‘* Le Liberal,” 
which occasionally inserted articles favourable to the black 
population. 

The publication of newspapers is not a thriving speculation 


in the despotic states of the Union. I view South Carolina, ~~ 


Georgia, and Louisiana decidedly in that light, because in’ 
those states the liberty of the press is denied altogether to 
the coloured, and, in a very considerable degree, to the white, 
population. Compare the increase of newspapers in some of 
the free states with their present condition in the three slave- 
holding states to which I have alluded, and the result will go 
far to establish my proposition. Sixty-six newspapers were 
published in the State of New-York in the year 1810: 211 are 
now published. Seventy-one newspapers were published in 
Pennsylvania in 1810: 185 are now published. Fourteen 
newspapers were published in Ohio in 1810: sixty-six are 
now published. But in South Carolina ten newspapers were 
published in 1810, and only sixteen now. Thirteen news- 
papers were published in Georgia in 1810, and only the same 
number now. Ten newspapers were published in Louisiana 
in 1810, and now only nine are published. Louisiana is the 
only state in which the number of newspapers has decreased 
during the last twenty years, and yet during that period the 
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population has increased from 20,845 to 215,272, so that 
while the population is nine times as great as in 1810, the 
effect of arbitrary laws has been to render the number of news- 
papers less for 215,000 inhabitants than for 20,000. So much 
for slavery and a government despotic, so far as concerns a 
great part,—more than half,—its population--} 

~ It is not to be wondered at, under such circumstances, that 
the establishment of public reading-rooms has only been 
attempted of late years, for the first time. 

Miss Carroll, a lady very well qualified, has set agoing an 
institution of this kind, on a small scale, consisting of the 
American and British Reviews,—the Libraries of Useful and 
Entertaining Knowledge,—the New-York and other American 
newspapers,—a few magazines, political and religious,—with 
only one British newspaper, which, I was surprised and pleased 
to find, was the Scotsman, of Edinburgh,—a paper which has 
uniformly maintained a high character, not only for talent, but 
for the consistency and constitutional soundness of the political 
opinions which it has advocated. Miss Carroll told me, that, 
having only fifty subscribers, she could not afford a British daily 
paper, and had got the Scotsman, because it was recommended 
to her as the best of the twice a week papers. She has at 
present an advertisement in the newspapers of New-Orleans, 
in which she states, that the indifference to her establishment 
‘‘ discourages the ardent hopes of success cherished by the 
proprietor, who was flattered into the belief, that the city of 
New-Orleans was more than ripe for some species of common 
resort for useful information, and rational entertainment.’’ The 
newspapers printed at New Orleans consist of four pages, two 
in the French, and two in the English language. 

Let it not be inferred, from the remarks I have ventured to _ 
make respecting the oppressive and arbitrary nature of some of 
the legislative enactments in force in the slaveh¢iding states 
of the south, and especially in Louisiana, as well as respect- 
ing the manners of the people in those states, that they are 

‘not firmly attached to the general government of the Union, 
On the contrary, I am persuaded that, in the states to which 
T have alluded, and above all, in Louisiana, there was never 
at any period a more general, or more sincere, devotedness 
to the American constitution. ‘The people universally con- 
sider the government as the cheapest, most effective, and 
freest in the world. Even the Louisianians care for freedom, 
80 far as the whites are concerned, No state has made more 
rapid progress in improvement than Louisiana, and the whole 
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of the baathiort6 ceded by the French in 1803. Marbois says, 
justly, that New-Orleans languished for a century, and that the 
enjoyment of a free system for twenty-five years vit: made it 
one of the most flourishing cities in the world. 

The American and the French population do not even yet 
amalgamate well together. It is obvious that the American ~ 
population will, in the end, preponderate in numbers as well 
as influence. 

There are about forty hackney-coaches at New-Orleans ; 
but the drivers are almost as uncivil as those of the mail- 
stages in the svuthern country, and are most extravagant in 
their demands. A previous bargain must always be made 
with them. 

There is no delivery of letters here. 'They are called for 
at the post-office. 

Wages of labourers are very high, two dollars a day being 
quite common. A. good tradesman generally has three 
dollars. 

I again and again, while at New Orleans, visited some of 
the neighbouring plantations. The country is not interesting, 

‘the ground being flat and swampy. I saw’ part of the process 
osugar culture. The ploughing between the rows was going 
on while I was there. ‘Fhe fragrance of the orange-groves at. 
this season is most delightful. The trees are in blossom, 
except in a few places, where the fruit has been allowed to 
remain on account of its beauty. 

The following is Mr. Timothy Flint’s account of a Louisi- 
anian plantation :—*‘*If we could lay out of the question the 
intrinsic evils of the case (he had been alluding to the state of 
the slaves), it would be a cheering sight, that which is presented 
by a large Louisiana plantation,—the fields are as level and 
regular in their figures as gardens. They sometimes contain 
300 or 400 acres in one field ; and I have seen from a dozen 
to twenty ploughs all making their straight furrows through a 
field a mile in depth, with a regularity which it would be sup- 
posed could only be obtained bya line. The plough is gene- 
rally worked by a single mule, and guided by a single hand, 
who cheers the long course of his furrow with a song.” 

This description is quite correct. The drills of the finest 
turnip-fields in Norfolk, or even on Mr. Rennie of Phantassie’s 
beautiful farm in East Lothian, are not more accurately drawn, 
nor is the whole management more admirable than the lines, 
and the cultivation.of the cane, on one of the great plantations 
of Louisiana. 
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Every thing I saw in my perambulations and rides in the 
neighbourhood of New-Orleans confirmed me in the belief 
that the slaves, especially the females, are in general cruelly 
treated in respect to the tasks allotted to them, and the stripes 
and degradation to which they are subjected. In this warm 
climate they seldom complain of want of clothing. In most 
cases it is not so much with the quantity, as with the quality, 
of their food that they find fault. 

Mr. Hullin, a gentleman from New-York, to whom I was 
introduced, carried me out in his carriage to a great sugar 
plantation of Mr. Hopkins, about four miles from New-Or- 
leans, over which I had the pleasure of walking, and seeing the 
slaves do the work very nicely. ‘The orange-trees, pomegra- 
nates, magnolias, avd myrtles were beautiful, and the “ Pride 
of India’”’ tree in full blossom. 

The sugar-mill upon this property cost about 12,000 dollars. 
The slaves are estimated at about 50,000 dollars. 

The appearance of the slaves in this plantation was in every 
respect creditable to their owner; and I have no doubt they 
had as many comforts as their situation admits of ; but it is 
impossible for me to look upon human beings, who are con- 
stantly subjected to the degradation of the lash, and who ary 
prohibited by law from education, as far removed above the 
brute creation. It is by education alone that they can be 
civilized, and become rational, accountable creatures. In the 
great slaveholding states of the Union, education is entirely 
denied them ; but I suspect that even in the colonies of Great 
Britain a great error has been committed, during the quarter 
of a century which has elapsed since the abolition of the slave- 
trade, in the zealous attempts which have been made to 
Christianize the slaves before they were educated. Ifaregular 
system for their education had been adopted, they might long 
ago have been civilized ; and, in that case, the present danger- 
ous situation of the colonies might have been avoided. ‘The 
colonists have been made to incur unexampled risk from the 
well-meant exertions of individuals, and from the measures 
which government have been forced to adopt, many of them 
very inexpediently, in consequence of the representations of 
societies and individuals ignorant of the true state of matters. 
There may yet be time for us to retrace our steps. We shall 
certainly do dreadful and irreparable mischief, if education and 
civilization do not precede emancipation. Why should it be 
attended with more difficulty td establish schools in every dis- 
trict for the black than for the white population, as is done in 
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the whole of New-England, and in the state of New-York ? 
The views of the Americans—I mean of the Americans who 


inhabit the southern slaveholding states—are totally different. 


- 
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They conceive that the increasing numbers of their slaves 
require more coercive laws, and greater severity of treatment, 
and are proceeding on this principle, every year increasing the 
hardships of their almost intolerable situation, and adding new 
fetters to those which are already too heavy for them to wear. 
No one unconnected with America can wish that their policy 
may prove well-founded. 

Every stranger who is led to New-Orleans must of course 
visit the battle-ground, which was so fatal to the British in Jan- 
uary, 1815. I was on the spot on the 28th March, and had 
the ground very correctly, I believe, pointed out to me. The 
plain on which the battle took place is at the distance of be- 
tween four and five miles from the city, is quite level, and of 
considerable extent. At the period of the battle, the sugar- 
cane was cultivated upon it. It is now in pasture-grass, with 
a great many cattle upon it. It is bounded by the Mississippi 
on its west side, and by a cypress swamp, almost impenetrable, 
upon its eastside. ‘There are still remains of the ditch in front 
of the straight line which General Jackson formed across this 
field, from the river to the swamp. The ditch was necessarily 
avery shallow one, because the water would have risen and 
filled it, had the ground been opened, even to the depth of 
tiventy inches. The breastwork was raised and strengthened 
by bales of cotton, which were brought in great quantities, and 
which, when placed along the line, formed an impenetrable 
bulwark. Behind these cotton-bags General Jackson placed 
his riflemen, each of whom had one, two, or three men behind 
him to reload the rifles, or to hand him those already loaded. 

Previously to the great engagement, some skirmishing took 
place for two or three weeks from the time that Sir Edward 
Pakenham landed, but the forces on both sides were unbroken 
when Sir Edward commenced storming the line’ on the 8th 
January. The field in front of the line was perfectly smooth, 
—not a bush to be found, when Sir Edward Pakenham led his 
army to the attack., The British were forced to advance with- 
out shelter, and were first exposed to a terrible fire of artillery, 
within half cannon-shot, and afterward to the fire of the rifles 
and small arms of the Americans, which broke their columns 
and forced them to seek for shelter. The fire of the American 
militia was unintermitting and destructive ; the men, in some 


places ranged six deep, loaded the arms, and rapidly passed 
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them to the front rank, all composed of picked marksmen. Sir 
Edward Pakenham, with the greatest gallantry, after the dis- 
order into which the precision of the fire had at first thrown 
them, attempted to lead on his men a second time, but a cannon- 
shot wounded him in both legs, and he was killed by some rifle- 
shots while the soldiers were carrying him off. Lis body was 
placed in the first instance under four splendid evergreen oaks, 
one of them nearly twenty feet in circumference, at some dis- 
tance in front of the line. 

General Gibbs and General Keane, who succeeded to the 
command, attempted to rally the troops, who pressed forward 
in a new column, but the precision and exactness with which 
the Americans fired were overpowering and murderous. ‘The 
British never reached the ditch. General Keane was mortally 
wounded, and General Gibbs dangerously. General Lambert, 
who succeeded to the command, made a last attempt to force 
the line ; but it was unsuccessful, and the English retreated to 
their intrenchments and re-embarked. 

The British are understood to have had between 10,000 and 
12,000 men in this engagement, and the Americans between 
3000 and 4000. The British lost between 2000 and 3000 
men; the Americans six killed and seven wounded. Such a 
result could not have taken place without great military faults 
on the part of the assailant, who had his choice of time and place, 
and also had to decide whether, in the circumstances in which 
he was at last placed, it was prudent to make the attack at all. 
Accordingly, the British commander-in-chief has been severely 
blamed for delaying his attack for several weeks after he landed, 
and thus giving the Americans an opportunity to collect troops 
and to recover from their panic, and for his overweening con- 
fidence in the bravery of his own troops, and the want of disci- 
pline on the part of the Americans. It is admitted on all 
hands that British bravery was never put to a severer test; nor 
ever was more conspicuous. ‘The generals, officers, and men 
marched steadily to the mouths of the guns. The account 
which General Jackson has given of the engagement on the 
8th of January, in his farewell address to his troops, contains 
some information which the prejudices of Englishmen make 
them slow to believe, without the unfortunate proof of its 
reality, which was given on the spot, 

“On the 6th January (General Jackson writes), the fina 
effort was made. At the dawn of day the batteries opened 
and the columns advanced. Knowing that the volunteer: 
from Tennessee and the militia from Kentucky were stationec 
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on your left, it was there the enemy directed their chief 
attack. F; 4 

‘Reasoning always from false principles, they expected 
little opposition from men whose officers even were not in uni- 
form,—who were ignorant of the rules of dress,—and who had 
never been caned into discipline: fatal mistake! a fire inces- 
santly kept up, directed with calmness, and with unerring aim, 
strewed the field with the brave officers and men of the column 
which slowly advanced, according to the most appreved rules 
of European tactics, and was cut down by the untutored 
courage of the American militia. Unable to sustain this 
galling and unceasing fire, some hundreds nearest the intrench- 
ments called for quarter, which was granted,—the rest, re- 
treating, were rallied at some distance, but only to make them 
a surer mark for the grape and canister shot of our artillery, 
which, without exaggeration, mowed down whole ranks at every 
discharge, and at length they precipitately retired from the field. 

“Our right had only a short contest to sustain with a few 
rash men, who, fatally for themselves, forced their entrance 
into the unfinished redoubt on the river. They were quickly 
dispossessed, and this glorious day terminated with the loss to 
the enemy of their commander-in-chief, and one major-general 
killed, another major-general wounded,—the most experienced 
and bravest of their officers,—and more than 3000 men killed, 
and wounded, and missing; while our ranks were thinned 
only by the loss of siz of our brave companions killed, and 
seven disabled by wounds.”’ 

General Jackson’s great merit in this short campaign, apart 
from his bravery, which is upquestionable, consisted in the 
confidence which he restored at New-Orleans as soon as he 
arrived there, and in the energy of character which he uni- 
formly displayed. The Legislature of Louisiana had been wa- 
vering until his arrival, and the inhabitants, afraid of the con- 
sequences of making astand, had showed symptoms of a desire 
to save the city by treating with the enemy. As soon as he 
reached New-Orleans, all vacillation was put anend to. In 


~ an address to the governor, he said, ‘* Whoever is not for us is 


against us,—those who are drafted, must be compelled to the 
‘ranks for punishment. We have more to dread from intestine, 
than open and avowed enemies. Our country must and shall 
bedefended.” At this time the general was absolutely without 
troops. The apprehensions and distress of mothers, wives, 


_ children, and pusillanimous citizens, in the view of the ap- 


proaching contest, may easily he imagined. When he left the 
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city with but a handful of men, he directed Mr. Livingston 
(author of the Louisianian code of laws, and now [1832] 
General Jackson’s Secretary of State) to address the people 
in the French language. “Say to them,” said he, ‘not to be 
alarmed, the enemy shall never reach the city.” But in the 
critical situation in which he was placed he found it indispen- 
sably necessary to assume almost the powers ofa dictator. He 
subjected the city to martial law. He punished some deserters 
capitally. He removed 120 miles into the interior some of 
the French citizens who claimed exemption from military duty. 
He arrested the French consul for resisting martial law after 
it was proclaimed,;—and confined a judge, and removed him 
without the lines of defence, because he had issued a writ of 
habeas corpus to compel the enlargement of the consul. The 
emergency of the case called for a man of his decided character, 
and the people of New-Orleans, aware of the escape which 
the energy of his measures procured for them, received him 
after the victory in triumph, as the saviour of the city and 
country. 

It is a curious fact, that a very large sum of money was 
made of the cotton contained in the bags which were employed 
in the defence of General Jackson’s line. It was sold by auc- 
tion, bought at a low price, and turned out to be very little, if 
at all, damaged. 

It has been said, and never contradicted, so far as I could 
learn at New-Orleans, that the British commander-in-chief 
had promised the plunder of the city to his army. This 
is a matter which even now concerns the honour of the 
British name, for the statement is founded on no light 
‘authority. 

Mr. Eaton, holding one of the highest offices in the general 
government of the United States, the present (1830) secretary 
of war to the American government at Washington, and the 
author of a Life of General Jackson, expressly asserts, in that 
work, that “ Booty and Beauty”? was the watchword of Sir 
Edward Pakenham’s army in the battle of the 8th. He thus 
writes :— Let it be remembered of that gallant but misguided 
general, who has been so much deplored by the British nation, 
that to the cupidity of his soldiers he promised the wealth of 
the city as a recompense for their gallantry and desperation, 
while, with brutal licentiousness, they were to revel in lawless 
indulgence, and triumph uncontrolled over female innocence. 
Scenes like these our nation, dishonoured and insulted, had 
already witnessed at Hampton and Havre-de-Grace (alluding 
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to Sir G. Cockburn’s expedition) ; but it was reserved for her 
yet to learn, that an officer of high standing, polished, gene- 
rous, and brave, should, to induce his soldiers to acts of daring 
valour, permit them, as a reward, to insult, injure, and debase 
those whom all mankind, even savages, reverence and respect. 
The history of Europe, since civilized warfare began, is chal- 
lenged to afford an instance of such gross depravity, such 
wanton outrage on the morals and dignity of society. Eng- 
lish writers may deny the correctness of the charge; it cer- 
tainly interests them to do so, but its authenticity is too well 
established to admit a doubt, while its criminality is increased 
from being the act of a people who hold themselves up to 
surrounding nations as examples of every thing thatis correct 
and proper.” 

This charge does not rest upon Mr. Eaton’s authority alone. 
It is mentioned in all the American statements relative to this 
battle down to the present day. Mr. Timothy Flint, who has 
given a detailed account of the campaign, repeats it in his 
geography and history of the western states,—and it also ap- 
pears in the travels of Bernhard, Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
brother-in-law to the Duke of Clarence (now King of Great 
Britain), published so late as 1828, 

It would not be fair, considering the extraordinary degree 
ef order which prevailed iu the newly-raised American levies 
which defended New-Orleans, not to give the praise which is 
due generally to the officers of the American army. Small as 
that army is, consisting of only 6000 men, it is not too much 
to say, that there is not an officer belonging to it who is not 
qualified to do his duty. Their education is admirable. Upon 
this subject, I am unable to refer to more competent evidence 
than that of the Duke of Saxe Weimar, who thus writes of 
some of the officers whom he met at a party at Washington : 
“ The gentlemen I found here are mostly officers of the army. 
There is scarcely an army in Europe in which the corps of 
officers is better composed than in the small American army ; 
since in the United States no one can, on any account, be an 
officer if he is not well educated. The officers are exclusively 
taken from the Military Academy at West Point. No subal- 
tern officer is promoted. Therefore, if a young man is seenin 
the uniform of an American officer, it may with confidence be. 
inferred, that he is in every respect fit to maintain his place in 
the best society.” 

' Prince Paul of Wirtemburg travelled in the United States in 
1829. His account of the American army, from which the 
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following extracts are made, is extremely favourable. “There 
exists,” he writes, “ no country where soldiers are so usefully 
employed. In Europe, a soldier often spends the whole day 
in drills, parades, dressing, or idleness. ‘Ihe American soldier 
is constantly employed in agricultural labour. The strict dis- 
cipline to which he is subject keeps him on a level with the 
dispositions which are endeavoured to be produced in other 
countries by continual parades and drills ; the effect of which 
is perhaps to destroy, in a time of perfect peace, as many war- 
riors as would perish in an active campaign of the same dura- 
tion. No soldiers inthe world are as well fed, as well clothed, 
and as well paid as those of the United States. 

«The American government has ingrafted its military insti- 
tutions on its civil administration, and the result it has obtained 
ig not only an improvement, but a masterpiece, of military 
system.” 

The terms of engagement with recruits are contained in the 
following advertisement, which is common in the newspapers 
of the United States :—** Wanted, for the United States’ land 
service, a number of agtive young men, between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five years, and about five feet six inches in 
height.. They will receive five dollars bounty-money, and an 
abundant supply of food and clothing, and five dollars per 
month. Apply,” &c. 

The villas along the Mississippi, on the road-side, all the 
way from New-Orleans to the battle-ground, are very comfort- 
able, neat-looking places, covered with piazzas and galleries. 
They are generally at the distance of 200 or 300 yards 
from the road, enclosed in gardens, in which there are 
hedges of orange-trees, magnolias, and the finest evergreen 
shrubs. 

The New-Orleans race-ground is in this vicinity. The 
races took place while I was here, and I went down the river 
in the steamboat, which brought us back again, in order to be 
present at one race. It was not well attended, but the ground 
was good, and in excellent order. It seemed to be quite a 
day of sport for the coloured population. 


The acquisition by the United States, in 1803, of the terri- 
tories belonging to France in North America, including New- 
Orleans, Louisiana, and the Mississippi, was a most important 
one, and obtained upon very easy terms. Count Marbois, 
who was formerly secretary of legation and consul-general 
from France to the United States, was the plenipotentiary em- 
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ployed by Bonaparte (one of whose ministers he then was) to 
conduct the negotiations with the United States, which re- 
sulted in the cession of the French territory in North Amer- 
ica, exceeding in extent the whole land then belonging to the 
United States, for sixty millions of francs, Count Marbois 
has, not long ago, published a very interesting history of 
Louisiana, in which he has included the details of the 
negotiation. A short abstract from his work will suffice here. 

In 1672, the French, in Canada, descended the Mississippi 
as far as the River of the Arkansas, about the thirty-third 
degree of latitude; and in 1682, the Governor of Canada 
reached the Gulf of Mexico, and gave the name of Louisiana 
to the countries which he had seen. The French took pos- 
session of the country from the mouth of the Mobile to the 
Bay of St. Bernard, which is 120 leagues beyond the mouth 
of the Mississippi. Louis the Fourteenth granted to Crozat, 
a rich financier, the exclusive trade of the colony for twelve 
years. He gave it up in 1719, and the colony was then trans- 
ferred to the company of the west, and numerous colonists left 
France. 

Father Charlevoix, a Jesuit, travelled through the colony in 
1721 and 1722. While he laughs at the boasted metallic 
riches of Louisiana, he predicts the degree of splendour 
to which New-Orleans would rise through its agricultural 
wealth. 

The colony was ill-governed ; the company quarrelled with 
the Indians, and, in 1731, the trade was declared free. It 
was seme time after this period that the I'rench government 
wished to realize a plan of uniting Canada and Louisiana, in 
the hope that their union would shut out from the English 
colonies all access to the regions of the west. The British 
at that period had not penetrated to the westward of the 
Alleghany Mountains. At this time some of the Trench 
colonists had transferred their fortunes to Illinois, a soil of 
almost inexhaustible fertility, watered by several naviga- 
ble rivers, and enjoying one of the mildest climates in the 
world. ga 

The colonists, on their arrival in the French American 
tetritories, settled wherever they chose without restraint, in- 
stead of keeping their plantations close together, and only 
gradually extending them. hie : 

The war between France and Britain in 1754 suceeeded, at 
the end of which the English completed the conquest of Can- 
ada, and made France cede ‘i the territory to which she laid 
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claim on the eastern bank of the Mississippi. New-Orleans 
alone was excepted ; a line drawn through the middle of the 
Mississippi separated the possessions of France from those of 
England. 

~ In 1764, Louisiana was abandoned to Spain by a private 
treaty with France ; but the administration remained in the 
hands of France until 1768. 

Subsequently the American revolution and the French revo- 
lution took place. Bonaparte became the head of the French 
nation, and the possession of Louisiana seemed to him par- 
ticularly favourable to the project he had formed, of giving to 
France a preponderance in America. He accordingly, in the 
year 1800, prevailed upon the King of Spain to restore to the 
French republic the whole of Louisiana. His treaty with 
Spain, however, was kept secret, until after the preliminaries 
of peace with Britain were signed, but was known before the 
_ treaty of Amiens, which was signed on the 27th March, 1802. 

Immediately afier the treaty of Amiens, the clamours in 
’ Britain on the subject of the cession of Louisiana to France 
became loud. Lord Hawkesbury’s explanation in the House 
of Commons was, “that the French had long possessed 
Louisiana without deriving any advantage from it.” — It 
was upon this occasion that he uttered the very unguarded 
expression, “We only wish to make an experimental 
peace.” ; 

General Bernadotte, now King of Sweden, was first of all 
named governor of the colony, but he declined accepting the 
command except on conditions, to which Bonaparte tefused 
to accede, and General Victor had accepted the situation, and 
was about to set out at the very time when hostilities between 
England and France were commenced. 

In the mean time, Congtess was informed of the cession of 
Louisiana to France, and that France was preparing to take 
possession. Congress partook of the appreliension, that the 
neighbourhood of the French would not be so pacific as that of 
the Spaniards, and that obstacles might be imposed to the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi. The alarm was so great in the 
western part of the United States, that it was with great difficulty 
that Mr. Jefferson, then president, and the American govern- 
ment, could prevent ebullitions from taking place, which might 
have had an injurious effect on the negotiation with France, 
which the American government saw to be indispensably neces- 
sary for maintaining the navigation of the Mississippi, and the 
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right to the port of New-Orleans, asa place of deposite for the 
produce of the states to the northward. 

At this period, Mr. Livingston, well known to the world as 
the coadjutor of Fulton in the establishment of steam-vessels, 
was the minister of the United States at Paris. He had made 
representations to the minister of foreign affairs, which remained 
unnoticed; and Mr. Jefferson, fully aware of the importance 
. of the crisis, resolved to despatch an envoy extraordinary to 
Europe to treat with Bonaparte; and, ifno satisfactory arrange- 
ment could be made, to enter into communication with the 
Court of St. James’ and Madrid. Mr. Jefferson selected for 
this important mission Mr. Monroe, afterward president of the 
United States, who was already advantageously known in 
France, where he had resided as envoy in the time of the Di- 
rectory. 

The mission intrusted to Mr. Monroe and Mr. Livingston 
was to obtain from the French government, for the payment of 
asum of money, the cession of New-Orleans, and of all territory 
belonging to the French on the east side of the Mississippi, the 
middle of which was to be the line of separation between the 
American and French territory; and they were instructed, in 
case they did not attain that object, or, at all events, the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, and, New-Orleans, as a port of deposite, 
to consult with England, with the view of making common 
cause with her against France. Mr. Jefferson also wrote to 
Mr. Livingston in these terms, which very completely negative 
the charge of partiality to France, which has been so often im- 
puted to him: “ The day that France takes possession of New- 
Orleans fixes the seutence which is to restrain her for ever within 
her low-water mark. It seals the union of two nations, who, 
in conjunction, can maintain exclusive possession of the ocean, 
From that moment we must marry ourselves to the British fleet 
and nation,’’ &c. i 

When Mr. Monroe, who left New York on the 8th March, 
1803, the very day on which the British Parliament received a 
message from the crown, informing them of the approaching 
rupture with France, reached Paris, he found the chief of the 
French government very well disposed to treat. 

As soon as Bonaparte was convinced that war with England 
was inevitable, he perceived that it was requisite instantly to 
change his policy in relation to Louisiana. 

Louisiana was then,—and had been from the time that the 
French had possessed acquisitions in North America, apart 
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from Canada,—the general name of the whole of the French 
possessions in North America, exclusive of Canada. ; 

Bonaparte, aware that as soon as the war commenced, Lou- 
isiana would be at the mercy of the English, who had a naval 
armament in the neighbouring seas, was satisfied that he had 
only one course to pursue with respect to this valuable posses- 
sion, viz. before the first blow was struck, to sell it to the 
United States. In this way he would not only prevent its con- 
quest by the British, but reap some advantage, peculiarly re- 
quisite at that moment, from the payment of a large sum of 
money which the United States, he had no doubt, would be 
ready to give him for so valuable a cession. Before, however, 
proceeding to take any active step, he submitted his views to 
two of his ministers. One of them (Marbois) coincided in his 
views ; his opinion being founded on general principles, which 
led him to think that commercial establishments are preferable 
to colonies. Marbois’s sentiments have been practically con- 
firmed by the striking fact, that the French commerce with 
Louisiana has increased tenfold since Louisiana was incorpo- 
rated with the United States. The other minister (Prince 
Talleyrand), however, did not see the matter in the same light. 
He thought that France, deprived of her colonies, would be 
stripped of a great part of her strength; that Louisiana would 
some day indemnify them for all their losses ; and that, if the 
English should seize on Louisiana, Hanover would be imme- 
diately in their hands as a pledge of its restoration. ‘* There 
did not,” he said, “exist on the globe a single port, a single 
city, susceptible of becoming as important as New-Orleans. 
The Mississippi does not reach New-Orleans till it has received 
twenty other rivers, most of which surpass in size the finest 
rivers of Europe. The climate is the same as that of Hindo- 
stan, and the distance only a quarter as great. The country 
was boundless, and all the productions of the West Indies suited 
Louisiana.” , 

On the morning after this conference, Bonaparte sent for the 
minister (Count Marbois) who had advised the cession, and 
declaredto him, “I renounce Louisiana. Itisnot only New- 
Orleans that I will cede, it is the whole colony without any 
reservation. I direct you to negotiate this affair with the en- 
voys of the United States. I require a great deal of money for 
this war, and [ would not like to commence it with-new contri- 
butions. If I should regulate my terms according to the value 
of these vast regions to the United States, the indemnity would 
have no limits, I would be moderate in consideration of the 
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necessity in whichI am of makingasale. I want fifty millions, 
and for less I will not treat. Mr. Monroe-is on the point of 
arriving. Begin by making the overture, without any subter- 
fuge. You will acquaint me, day by day, hour by hour, of your 
progress. 

‘¢ The cabinet of London is informed of the measures adopted 
at Washington, but it can have no suspicion of those which I 
am now taking. Observe the greatest secrecy, and recommend 
it tothe American ministers.” 

The conferences began the same day, and the ministers of 
both countries having an equal interest in not allowing the ne- 
gotiation to linger, it made rapid progress. ‘The American 
negotiators had no powers to enter into a treaty of such mag- 
nitude,—their powers, as already mentioned, only extended to 
an arrangement respecting the left bank of the Mississippi, in- 
cluding New-Orleans. It was impossible for them to have re- 
course to their government for more ample instructions, for 
hostilities were on the eve of commencing, and to defer the 
cession would have been to make Louisiana a colony of Eng- 
land. be American negotiators, therefore, did not hesitate to 
take upon themselves the responsibility of treating for that vast 
portion of North America, belonging to France, carrying their 
limits to the great Pacific Ocean, and extending over the largest 
rivers of the world. Mr. Monroe, as already mentioned, did 
not leave New-York until the 8th March; he arrived at Paris 
on the 12th April, and the treaty of cession was signed on the 
last day ofthat month. Eighty millions of franes was the price 
of the cession, but it was agreed, that of that sum twenty iil- 
lions should be retained by the government of the United States 
on account of previously existing claims on France. 

Bonaparte was delighted when he was made acquainted with 
the result. ‘* Sixty millions,’’ he exclaimed, “ for an occupation 
that will not perhaps last a day. This accession of territory 
strengthens for ever the power of the United States. Ihave 
given to England a maritime rival, that will sooner or later 
humble her pride.” The sixty millions were spent on the 
preparations for an invasion, which was never to be carried into 
effect, 

Bonaparte temporized with Lord Whitworth, the British 
ambassador at Paris, while the negotiation was in progress ; 
and his lordship had not a suspicion of what was going on, 
until the treaty was ratified by Bonaparte before the war began, 
The ratification experienced no delay at Washington; and as 
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Louisiana then became a province of the American Union, all 
idea of its being attacked by the English was at an end. 


Since this period, two states have been formed of part of the 
great territory thus acquired from France, and have been ad- 
mitted into the Union, viz. Louisiana, the southern part of what 
was the French territory, including New-Orleans, and consisting 
of 48,090 square miles; and Missouri, a part of the very ex- 
~ tensive territory of Missouri, on the west side of the Mississippi, 
including St. Louis and St. Charles, through the middle of 
which the Missouri flows, consisting of 63,000 square miles. 
The great territory of Arkansas, also part of what was French 
property, situated on the west side of the Mississippi, and in- 
terjected between Louisiana and the State of Missouri, has not 
yet been formed intoastate. It is about §50 miles long, and 
220 miles broad. The north-western Missouri country, extend- 
ing from the Missouri state towards the Pacific, is of immense 
size. The Missouri runs through it between 2900 .and 3000 
miles. 

Considering the prodigious extent of this tract of country, and 
the great possessions of the United States towards the north-west, 
as well as the quantity of land still unsettled in the states ad- 
mitted into the Union, and inthe territories of Florida, Michigan, 
&c., we have little doubt that Chateaubriand is correct in as- 
suming that the population of the United States does not yet 
occupy an eighteenth part of their territory. Marbois, long 
officially employed in the United States, entertains, as appears - 
from the following passage, pretty much the same view: * It 
is,’” he writes, ‘in the boundless regions ef America that the 
human race may henceforth freely multiply. There, for many 
centuries, want will not throw impediments in the way of the 
conjugal union, nor will parents have to fear that the earth will 
refuse the means of support to those to whom they may impart 
existence.” : 

In fact, the extent of country which the United States have 
acquired since the treaty of 1783, Louisiana, including the 
whole French possessions in North America, Florida, and the 
Indian territories, far exceeds three hundred millions of acres, 
in the very heart of their territory ; besides the boundless regions 
to the west and north-west. A great proportion of this pro- 
digious extent of land remains with the general government, 
and must, in the course of years, produce to the United States 
some thousand millions of dollars. The value of these lands 
in the hands of individuals defies all calculation. 
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All the unsettled lands that had not been granted by France 
or Spain became, in consequence of the treaty with France, 
the property of the United States. The government at Wash- 
ington had hardly given orders for taking possession of the 
French territory, when exploring parties were sent out in all 
directions to examine those western regions which geographers 
still distinguish by the name,of unknown countries or wild de- 
serts. ‘To explore them was to acquire their sovereignty ; ex- 
peditions were sent to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and 
across the Rocky Mountains. A settlement has been formed 
on the shores of the Western Ocean, at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River. The founderis Mr. John Jacob Astor, of New-York, 
whom I have already mentioned, and the post is called Astoria. 

“Conquerors (says Marbois) extend their states by war ; 
they distinguish their reigns by the blood of the men, and the 
desolation of the countries which they acquire. The republic 
of the United States is enlarged by sending geometers and 
men of science to a distance of 1500 leagues. It establishes 
without force the limits of its peaceful conquests ; and secures, 
by good laws, the lasting happiness of the communities that 
may settle within them.” 

Marbois describes with animation the change which has 
already taken place in New-Orleans, the population of which, 
and of the adjoining country, was only 8000 persons at the 
period of the cession in 1803. “ New-Orleans, which was 
founded in 1707, and which languished for nearly a century, 
is (he writes), after enjoying a free system for twenty-five 
years, one of the most flourishing cities of America. Twenty 
years’ good government have effected what ages could 
not have accomplished under the prohibitory system; general 
and local interests have sprung up and made rapid advances. 
The population, which under an absolute government was 
stationary, has been tripled (he might have said quintupled). 
The lands are capable of producing every thing useful,—from 
articles of primary necessity to those of opulence and luxury. 

‘¢The temperature of Louisiana is that of the countries 
most favoured by nature. 

‘The Louisianians have begun to understand better the 
tiches of the soil which they possess. ‘The sugar now made 
in the céded territories is adequate to the consumption of 
almost half the United States. The other productions of the 
territory have been proportionably advancing. Heaps of furs 
of every kind are now to be seen on the quays of New-Or- 
leans, The ermine, the martin, and the beaver are brought 
there from the high lands on the north shores of the Missis, 
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sippi; and the storehouses in which they are deposited like- 
wise receive the sugar, the tobacco, and the cotton that are 
grown on the southern borders of this river. The increased 
facilities of intercourse with Europe have diminished the price 
of all kinds of merchandise which the colony receives from 
thence ; and it pays for them by its own crops of corn, cotton, 
and sugar. Some of its riches are obtained without effort, viz. 
horses, cattle, &c. which only cost them the trouble of bring- 
ing them to market. The lands in the interior, which were 
sold at an insignificant price under the French dominion, ac- 
quired immediately after the cession a considerable value. 
he lead mines of St. Genevieve, on the Mississippi, in the 
State of Missouri, are so abundant, that veins and heaps of the 
metal are obtained by only digging a few feet in the ground. 

«« France, in forming this colony, had imposed on it all the 
shackles which the jealousy of commerce is capable of forging. 
She had forbidden the raising of corn. Thé Louisianian plan- 
ters can now cultivate their Jands according to their own in- 
terest or caprice. ‘I'hey have themselves proclaimed the hap- 
piness which they enjoy. It was after an experience of more 
than twenty years that the House of Representatives expressed, 
by a unanimous resolution, ‘its- veneration for Mr. Monroe, 
and its gratitude for the part which he had taken in the proceed- 
ings that united Louisiana to the American confederacy ;’ and 
the Legislature of Louisiana, on the 16th of March, 1827, 
passed the following act :— 

‘* Thomas Jefferson, after a life devoted to the service of 
his country, and of human nature, has died, leaving to his chil- 
dren as their only inheritance the example of his virtues, and 
the gratitude of the people whose independence he has pro- 
claimed to the universe. . The Legislature of Louisiana, a state 
acquired for the Union by his wisdom and foresight, owes to 
him her political and civil liberty ; and, to perpetuate the re- 
membrance of profound respect for the talents and virtues of 
this illustrious benéfactor, it is enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of Louisiana, in general assembly 
convened, that 10,000 dollars be transmitted to Thomas Jef- 
ferson Randolph, for the benefit of the family of Thomas 
Jefferson.’ ”’ 


The weather was hot, that is to say, the thermometer was 
about and above 70° during almost all the time thatI remained 
at New-Orleans;—even the fog from the river was hot, When 
the weather was windy, there was so much dust that it was 
blown in heaps’to the very tops of the houses. f S 

* 
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CHAPTER XXVII. ~ 


Steamboats “on the Mississippi—Passage from New-Orleans to Louise’ 
ville in the Constitution, commanded by Captain Paul—Establish~ 
ment of the Boat—Character of Captain Paul—Description of the 
Boat—Provisions—Discrepancy between this Description of a Mis- 
sissippi Steamboat and that lately given by a Lady explained— 
Mr. Bullock’s Account of a Mississippi Steamboat—Leave New- 
Orleans on the 5th April—Ardent Spirits at the command of every- 
body in the Boat—Stopping-places for Wood—Detailed Account 
of the River—Depth—Current—Annual Flood—Turbidity—Nar- 
row in relation to its Depth—Comparison of the Features of the 
Mississippi with the River St. Lawrence—Bends of the Mississippi 
—Islands—Planters and Sawyers—Dreadful Accident from a Boat 
striking a Snag—Pilotage of the Mississippi—Navigation of the 
River previously to the Introduetion of Steamboats—Flats—Boat~ 
men—First Part of the.Voyage from New-Orleans—Baton Rouge— 
Red River—The Raft Region—Current—Passengers in the Boat— 
Gambling—Natchez—Houses at the Landing-place devoted to De- 
banchety—Beauty of the Town—Pride of India Tree—The Natchez 
Newspaper—Robbery of a Kentucky Farmer—Thunder-storms— 
Situations for Sugar Cultivation—€otton—Apples—Sweet Orange 
Tree—Olive Tree—Evergreen Oak—Mrs: Tyler’s Plantation— 
Quantity of Wood used per day in the Constitution—-Vicksburgh— 
Dinners in the Constitution—Arkansas River—Montgomery’s Land- 
ing—Oceurrence in the Territory of Arkansas—Murderer summa~ 
{ rily executed—Western People carry large Knives—Melancholy Oc- 
| eurrence—Murder of Descartes—Memphis—Upright Shaft in the 
| Constitution broken—Disputed Possession of a Plantation in the 
- State of Missouri—Barbarous Manners of the People—Mosquitoes 
‘ —Wolf Island—Mr. Hunter, Occupant of Wolf Island—Gorman’s 
Plantation—Want of Churches—Camp-Meetings—Mr. Timothy 
-Flint’s Account of one—Statement.of Mrs. Trollope as to Camp- 
Meetings—ITrreconcilable with Mr. Flint’s Account. ; 


April, 1830. 

Tuer steamboats that navigate the Mississippi are very va-: 
rious in their kinds, their accommodation, and management. 
Accidents are so numerous upon the western rivers, that great 
care should be taken to select a vessel in which the captain 
and mate, and engineers ‘and pilots, are well known to the 
public to be skilful and trustworthy persons. “The rest of the” 
crew in a steamboat generally consist of hired slaves, It is’ 
frequently not very easy to get a passage in a steamboat in 
which the-accommodation is good, the passengers well at- 
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tended to, and the vessel a-safe one, and carefully managed. 
Twas advised by a friend at New-Orleans, to whom I had 
been made known, to go up the river in the ‘¢ Constitution,” 
commanded by Captain Paul. he establishment of this boat 
consisted of the captain and mate, two engineers, two pilots, 
two stewards a femalesteward, and ten firemen, who were 
hired slaves. Captain Paul is rough, or; more properly, blunt 
in his address, arid like the southern people in general, never 
opened his mouth without swearing,—as unlike in his man- 
ners to the captain of a steamboat on the Hudson, as the 
captain of a British man-of-war at the present day is to one of 
the commanders who circumnavigated the globe with Commo- 
dore Anson more than a century ago. But he was frank and 
good-humoured, and most assiduously attentive to his duty ; 
so much so, that I believe he never slept an hour at once 
during the twelve days which I spent with him on our voyage 
to Louisville, on the Ohio. The Constitution is of the burthen 
~ of about 400 tons, and of 130 horse power. On her lower deck 
were the engine, the engineer, and the firemen. The second 
deck, which only extended from the stem of the boat three- 
quarters of the way, that is, 90 feet out of 120to her bows, 
was the cabin for the- passengers, surrounded by a gallery o1 
veranda. Above the passengers’ cabin, was the cabin for the 
deck-passengers, as they aré called, that is, for persons whe 
pay a comparatively trifling sum of passage-money,—wh«c 
bring provisions with them, cook for themselves in their cabin 
and who are generally bound to assist in carrying wood for the 
firemen and furnace into the vessel, at the various stopping: 
places on the river. A part of the passengers’ cabin next the 
stern of the vessel is partitioned off for the ladies. In the side: 
of the gentlemen’s cabin are their state-rooms, twenty in num 
ber in this vessel, each of which has a window’ at the side o 
the vessel, and of a size so much larger than a state-room 11 
an ordinary sailing packet, that there is sufficient space for : 
desk and a couple of chairs. ‘The water being perfeetl: 
_ smooth, I found reading and writing in my state-room, with thi 
‘window open during part of the day, very pleasant; and ha 
no fault to find, except with .one species of accommodation 
which is in bad order everywhere in the United States. 
The distance from New-Orleans to Louisville is betwee 
1300 and 1400 miles,—and the steamboat fare, ineludin, 
rovisions, but without liquors, which was a few years ago : 
hundred dollars, is now reduced to thirty... The provisions ar 
very good; fresh eggs, butter, and milk, being got every da 
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on the banks of the river, at the stopping-places for wood. A 
passenger should merely.carry with him a few bottles of claret, 
which he ean get at a very reasonable rate at New-Orleans. 
It is not furnished in the New-Orleans steamboats. I was sur- 
prised, while revising these memorandums, to find, in a recent 
publication bya lady who passed some time, nearly at the same 
period with myself, in the western part of the United States, 
the following caution :—* Let no one who-wishes to receive 
agreeable impressions of American manners commence their 
travels in a Mississippi steamboat,—for myself, it is with all 
sincerity I declare, that I would infinitely prefer sharing the 
apartment of a party of well-conditioned pigs, to the being 
confined in its cabin.” 

I can in no otherwise account for the great discreparicy in 
point of statement contained in the representation of this lady 
and the preceding details relative to the steam-vessel in which 
Lascended the Mississippi, than by supposing that our voyages 
were made in vessels of a very different description. Among 
300 er 400 steamboats on the western rivers of North America, 
there are of course good, bad, and indifferent ; and [ cannot 
doubt that the lady in question. had been ill advised on this 
occasion, agd made her voyage in a disagreeable, ill-found 
vessel. She ought rot, however, as I conceive, on that account 
alone, and without having taken the trouble to inform herself 
well on the subject, to caution travellers against all Mississippi 
steamboats. She might as’ well caution a friend against 
coming up thé Thames in a king’s yacht, because she had 
herself been obliged to come up that river ina dirty eoal-barge. 
But the statement the lady has given renders it necessary for 
me to confirm the information on this subject which I have 
ventured to convey to the reader; and I do not know where I 
can resort to better evidence than that which is afforded by the 
well-known Mr. Bullock, formerly of London, in his sketch of 
a journey through the western states of North America in 1827. 
It appears that his voyage up the Mississippi in the year 1827 
was made even in a finer vessel] than the Constitution, ‘On 
the 3d April (he writes) we left New-Orleans in the beautiful 
steamboat ‘ George Washington,’ of 375 tons, built at Cin- 
cinnati, and certainly the finest fresh-water vessel I have 
seen. River boats like these possess the advantage of not 
having to contend with the ocean storms, as ours have, and are, 
therefore, built in a different manner, having three decks or 

' stories above water. The accommodations are much larger, 
and farther removed from the noise, heat, and motion of the 
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machinery. Wood being the only fuel made use of, they are 
consequently not incommoded by the effects of the dense smoke 
soannoying in some of our steam-vessels. The accommoda- 
tions are excellent, and the cabins furnished in the most superb 
manner. None of the sleeping-rooms have more than two beds; 
The principal are-on the upper story,—and a gallery and veranda 
extend entirely round. the vessel, affording ample space for 
exercise,—sheltered from sun and rain, and commanding, from 
its height, a fine. view of the surrounding scenery, without being 
_incommoded by the noise of the crew passing overhead. 
The meals furnished in these vessels are excellent, and served” 
in a superior style. The ladies have a separate cabin, with 
female attendants and Jaundresses ; there are alsoa circulating 
librafy, a smoking and drinking*room for the gentlemen, with 
numerous offices: for servants, &c. &c, They generally stop 
twice a day to take in wood for the engine, when fresh milk 
and other necessaries are procured; and the passengers may 
land fora short time. The voyage before the introduction of 
steam was attended with much risk and labour, and occupied 
ninety days from New-Orleans to Cincinnati for small vessels; 
the same voyage, of 1600 miles, is now performed, with the 
greatest ease and safety, in eleven or twelve days, against the 
stream, and the descent between the above places.is done in 
seven days, each vessel taking several hundred passengers, | 
besides her cargo of merchandise. The rate of travelling is — 
extremely moderate, in proportion to the advantages of the 
accommodation. We paid about eight pounds each from New 
Orleans to Louisville, 1500 miles, which includes every expense 
of living, servants, &&c. In ascending this magnificent river, 
the Mississippi, of which the Ohio may be considered a contin- 
uation, is navigable for the largest vessels at high water, from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Pittsburg, 2212 miles. The traveller 
' gs now enabled, without the least danger or fatigue, to traverse 
mie. otherwise aimost impassable and trackless wilderness and 
wilds that bound the western states of America,—and this, 
without leaving his comfortable apartment, from the windows 
ef which he can enjoy the constantly varying scenery, so new 
to European travellers.’ I may also refer to the recent publi- 
cation of Mr. Ferrall, whose voyage on the Mississippi was 
made in the same year with my own, in 1830, He mentions that 
“the steamboats on the Mississippi are large, and splendidly 
appointed. The interior has more the appearance of a well- 
fitted-up dining-room, than the cabinofa boat. Meats, fowls, 
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vegetables, fruits, preserves, &c., are served i in abundance, and 
of the very best quality.” 

The Constitution was to sail at ten o’clock in the morning 
of the 5th April, but three hours passed away before the passen- 
gers were collected and she actually started. In the mean time, 
spirits of all kinds were on the sideboard, and every one that 
came into the boat was invited to drink as much as he liked. 
This course was followed during the whole of the voyage. 
Every person employed in the boat, and all who came on board 
during the voyage to sell wood or any thing else, had it in their 
power to take as much spirits as they chose. Even the firemen, 
all of them slaves, had whiskey at their command. Yet I 
never saw an intoxicated person in the vessel. The slaves, 
were often merry with liquor, but they knew well, thatyif any 
of them had got drunk, they would have been sent back. to 
their masters disgraced, and subjected to severe punishment, 

The banks of the Mississippi and of the great western rivers 
being in general flat, there is much sameness of scenery ; but 
there is a great deal of pleasure in penetrating into the very ~ 
heart of an immense continent, by so easy, and, in many 
respects, luxurious a mode of conveyance. There is every day 
some novelty at the various stopping-places, where one set of 
passengers leave the boat and another enter it, as well as at 
the places where wood is taken in, and where passengers may 
go on shore and have a walk, or look into the cabins of the 
people, generally for half an hour or more. 

The river exceeds 100 feet in depth at New-Orleans, and 
from the immediate margin of this prodigious mass of water, 
the country falls by a very slow inclination. 'The bottoms of 
the deepest lakes, Pontchartrain, Maurepas, &c., vary from five 
to twenty feet below the general level of the Delta, leaving the 
___bottom of the Mississippi above 100 feet below that of Ponts 
~~ chartréim ov-any.atherlake of Loyisiana, 

The depth of the river varies considerably. Vattyamiettie 
that it is 130 feet deep about 70 miles above New-Orleans, 
before some of the bayous or sluggish rivers that flow through 
the low grounds leave it; and that it is about 80 feet deep at 
Natchez, near 300 miles from New-Orleans. The average 
width of the river he reckons 800 yards ; but Mr. Timothy 
Flint states the average width to be considerably greater ; and 
my own observations, as well as the opinion of Captain Paul, 
who has long navigated the river, would lead me to agree with 
Mr, Flint. This width continues to the junction of the Ohio 
with the Mississippi ; ; about 950 miles from thence to the 
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ger to throw his saddle-bags into the skiff, informing him with 
great agony that all his money was in them. He might have 
saved a dozen persons, but he kept so far aloof that no one could 
get on board. * We sometimes sce in the very same crisis, that 
one man will exhibit the dignity and benevolence ofan angelic 
‘nature, and another will display the workings of a nature almost 
infernal. ‘The\engineer, who was greatly beloved, was invited 
to save himself in the yawl. His reply was noble: ‘who will 
work’ the engine if 1 quit ? I must do my duty.” "They tried 
in vain to run her ona bar. She sunk; and this intrepid man, 
worthy of a statue, was drowned in the steam*room. The 
passengers,—men, women, and children;—separated, and in. 
the darkness were plunged in this whirling and terrible stream. 
_ *The'shrieks, the wailings, soon died away. I believe it was 
“not ascertained how many perished; but the number was 
known to exceed thirty persons. ‘The rest made the shore as 
they could.” 

Great experience is required before a pilot becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with all the hazards of a passage on the 
Mississippi, especially in ascending the river. He must not 
only be well acquainted with the situation of the planters and 
islands of various kinds, but with the eddies; and must’ con- 
stantly have his wits about him, that he may give the necessary 
signal for.stopping the boat on the very instant that she incurs 
any unforeseen risk. Good pilots, therefore, who know the 
river well, and the planters and sawyers, get liberal allowances 
‘in the steamboats. ‘There are two pilots in the Constitution, 
each of whom has 125 dollars per month; but 150 dollars is, 
I understand, frequently given. One of our pilots’ particularly 
is a most respectable person, possessed of a large plantation 
on the Ohio River, near Golconda Island. vt 

Until the introduction of steamboats in the river, the produce 
of the great territories to the north of the Mississippi, including 
the states that adjoin the Ohio and the Missouri, was brought 
down the river in- boats or arks, most various in their kinds 
and constructions. ‘Their progress down the river was tolerably 
easy ; but their ascent was most tedious, laborious, and difficult. 
Six or eight miles a day was: good progress. They had two 
yawls, one in advance of the other, carrying out a warp of 
some hundred yards in length, making it fast to a tree, and 
then drawing the barge up to that tree by. the warp, when 
that warp was coiled ; the yawl in advance had another Jaid, 
and so on the labour proceeded. A passage from New-Or- 
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leans to Cincinnati, made in 90 or 100. days, was: reckoned 
good, i ta pret 

Since, however, steamboats have become numerous upon 
the river, the flat is the only description of boat in which the 
produce of the great districts already mentioned is carried 

' down the river. The steamboats, no doubt, carry a consider- 
able portion; but at least three-fifths are carried down in the 
flats, which never reascend the river, but are sold at New-Or- 
leans for eight, ten, or twelve dollars, for firewood, or any 
other purpose. ‘The boatmen come back as deck-passengers 
in the steamboats. - The boats are simply an oblong ark, with 
a roof of circular slope, about sixty feet long, and eighteen 
feet wide ; their timbers are massive and strong. They were 
formerly fitted up occasionally with a steve and family apart-. 
ments ; but good accommodation for cattle and horses is now 
more looked to in these vessels than for human beings. 

Mr. Flint very correctly observes, that it. was perhaps ne- 
cessary to have something of the experience of the slowness, 
difficulty, and danger of propelling boats against the current 
of the Mississippi, and of the great western rivers of America, 
in order fully to estimate the advantage of the invention of 
the steamboat. He himself had ascended the Mississippi in 
the way formerly practised, for fifty days in succession, and 
considered ten miles a'day as good progress. . It is now, he 
says, refreshing to see the large and beautiful steamboats 
scudding up the eddies as though on the wing. When they 
have run out the eddy, and strike the current, it is a still 
more noble spectacle. The foam bursts in a sheet quite over 
the deck ; the boat quivers for a moment with the concussion ; 

~ and then, as if she had collected her energy, she resumes her 
stately. march, and mounts against the current five or six 
miles an hour. A family in Pittsburg consider it a light 
matter to pay.a visit to their relations on the Red River, at 
the distance of 2000 miles. An invitation to breakfast at a 
distance of seventy miles, it is no difficult matter to comply 
with. The passing steamboat receives you in the night, and 
you reach your destination at the appointed hour as certainly 
as by a British mail-coach. 

With all these manifold advantages, the steamboats are 
very unpopular among that description of the population on 
the banks of the rivers, who were formerly employed in the 
-boat-navigation of.the Mississippi, and of the other great 
rivers. Above 10,000 of those persons have been obliged to 
hetake themselves to other occupations. There was some- 
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thing romantic in the toil, and danger, and exposure, and 
accidents-of this Jong and perilous voyage. The inhabitants 
on the banks of the rivers saw the boats passing their habita- 
tions, on fine spring mornings, when the beauties of the forest, 
the mild temperature of the air, the clear sky of this country, 
and the deep river floating the boat gently forward, present 
delightful. images to the beholders. At such a time no 
danger is visible: There is no call for labour ; the boat 
takes care of itself; one of the boatmen plays a violin; while 
the others dance. Greetings, trials of wit, offers of love to 
the girls on the shore, or saucy messages between those.in 
the boat and those on land, fill up the time. “The boat glides» 
on until it disappears behind a projecting part of the forest. 
Then the bugle, with which all these boats are provided, 18 
-sounded at a distance over the water. Such a scene has 
charms for the imagination, which are irresistibly alluring to 
the young, along the banks of these sublime rivers. 

The first part of the voyage from New-Orleans up the 
Mississippi is very pleasant. ‘There are numerous villas on 
the banks of the river, and nothing to be seen but plantations 
of sugar, cotton, and rice, excepting the gardens in front of 
the villas, adorned with the finest evergreen shrubs, and with 
orange trees. The slavey where we passed were busy at 
work in many of the plantations. In one break I counted 
sixty. General Hampton has great plantations on the banks of 
the river, about seventy miles from New-Orleans. I could 
have wished that he’ had been present, to hear the remarks 
made by the passengers in the boat generally on the severe 
and cruel treatment with which his numerous bands of slaves _ 
are treated ; and that here, where people are obliged to speak 
with great caution, not one individual said a word on the 
subject, who did not express themselves in terms of commise- 
yation for the unfortunate creatures subjected to his tyranny. 

Donaldsonville, the seat of legislation for Louisiana, is 
situated on the river at about the same distance from New- 
Orleans. 

Baton Rouge, sixty miles farther on, is a fine eminence, on 

» the left side of the river, on which is the town of the same 
name, with a population of 1200 or 1500 people, and 
barracks for the United States’ troops. *Before reaching 
Baton Rouge, and about four miles from it, we stopped at 
the plantation of Mr. Mackillop, a Scotchman as I was told, 
which seemed to be in excellent order, We were delayed 
gome time here in taking into the boat some hogsheads of 
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Sugar. Not long after we had gone to bed on the first 
evening, I was awakened by the ery of “Stop her, stop her.” 
We had touched a snag, but without injuring the vessel. 
‘The cry became so frequent during the night, that it soon 
ceased to alarm us, or to interest any one but those engaged 
in the navigation of the vessel. We were, however, very 
frequently obliged to lay-to during the night, if it was at all 
dark, that we might not incur too great risk. 

Red River discharges itself into the Mississippi, about 
thirty miles above Baton Rouge. It is ‘one of the most 
considerable tributaries of the Mississippi, taking its rise in a 
“chain of hills near Santa Fe, in Mexico. Its course is 
‘through a region of prairies of red soil, on which are droves 
of wild cattle and horses. It runs through the territory of 
Arkansas, and then by a winding channel of upwards of 300 
miles through Louisiana. It enters Louisiana by a single 
stream ; but about thirty miles frem the boundary, it breaks 
into a most intricate maze of islands, islets, and lakes of 
every size. This tract, annually inundated, averages about 
sixty miles in length, and eight miles in breadth. It is called 
the Raft Region, owing to a mass of timber and fallen trees 
which have come down the river, and been here stopped and 
blocked up. Having a course of above 1500 miles, and 
draining at least 150,000 square miles, the Red River bears 
into Louisiana an immense body of water. Among all the 
great branches of the Mississippi, no one, for the breadth and 
fertility of its alluvions, exceeds the Red River, which 
resembles the Nile in its features more than either the 
Missouri, or any of the western rivers of America. 

In this part of the river, the boat was steered so near the 
land that it would have been easy to throw a biscuit ashore. 

here-are many old French settlers in this neighbourhood, 
and several very fine sugar plantations. The river is often 
darkened with floating wood. One plantation was pointed 
out to me, the owner of which, named Mitchell, has been 
lately apprehended on a charge of having murdered three of 
his dives some years ago. 

e current, on the second day of our voyage, was running 
at the rate of five miles an hour. This only happens when 
the water is rising, as is at present the case. Captain Paul 
tells me, that it would not be necessary for him to clean the 
boilers of the boat oftener than twice on the voyage to Louis- 

e, which is generally calculated to occupy ten or twelve 
days; but that the water of the Missouri is so thick and 
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muddy, that, if he was navigating the boat in that river, he 
should be obliged to clean the boilers every night. 2 
There are about twenty passengers in the boat, of whom 
five or six are females. The male passengers occasionally 
read and write, play at draughts, a favourite game in.the 
United States, or at backgammon, or at cards. A greater 
number seem to be engaged at brag than at any other occu- 
pation ; but they neither play for much money, nor late at 
night, nor on Sunday. The pilots and the mate. often join 
this party for an hour or two. One person left the boat 
when we got to the Ohio, who makes a trade of voyaging in 
the steamboats to make money by play. He was said to 
have carried off abont 100 dollars, and to be well contented 
with bis gains. ‘his shows the nature of the play. I did 
not hear of any one losing more than twenty or thirty dollars. 
People of all different situations in point of wealth asso- 
ciated together, on perfectly equal terms, during the voyage. 
The weather was close and warm, y* 
On the third day of our voyage, towards evening, we 
reached Natchez, which is very beautifully situated on high 
ground on the east side of the river, at the distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile from the shore, and is the largest 
town of the State of Mississippi, containing a population of 
5000 or 6000 people. Captain Paul cautioned me to leave 
my watch and money on board, as he considered the neigh- 
bourhood of Natchez to be the most profligate place in this 
country. ‘There are three or four houses, situated at the 
landing-place, open for travellers, in which vice and im- ~ 
morality of every kind are unblushingly displayed. ibe god 
assemblies, which are frequented by persons of bad character 
of both sexes, are held in the public rooms of these houses. 
almost every night; and there are rooms in the same houses 
devoted to gambling. One of the passengers, with whom I 
had got well acquainted, agreed to walk with me to the town, — 
which is well laid out, containing many handsome houses, — 
and which commands delightful views. Indeed, this is one 
of the most beautiful towns in the United States, but occa- 
sionally very unhealthy. The ‘Pride of India” tree, shading 
the streets, was in blossom, and the odour charming. The 
top of this tree is full of blossoms, having a greater resem- 
blance to the lilac than to any other of the flowering shrubs, 
The tufts are larger, and it remains in flower for a long time. 
Its leaves are long and spiked. The growth of these trees ia 
_ 80 rapid, that in a few years they completely embower a 
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village, and give a delightful freshness to the landscape. The 
> profusion of reddish berries, with which the tree is covered, 
after they fall off, is such, that the robins immigrate to this 
region'in the end of winter, settle on the trees, and feed on 
the berries. The berries possess an intoxicating quality ; 
and the robins, sitting on the tree in a state of stupefaction, 


» may be easily killed with a stick. An excellent newspaper 


is published here, called ‘The Natchez; which advocates 
the cause of the Indians, and partially, probably as far as it 
ean do with safety, the cause of the coloured population. I 
procured a few numbers of it. This town, though so well 
situated, has been visited by the yellow-fever, which has 
prevented its becoming so great a place as was expected. 
On our return to the boat, we found the rooms lighted up at 
the infamous hotels adjoining the landing-place. These 
reoms open to the road, and the curtains were drawn back, 
so that we could not pass the houses without seeing the 
dancers. We resisted an invitation to join the party ; and 
ten minutes after we got into the boat, we were again 
ploughing the Mississippi, without any loss to my companion 
or to me; but a Kentucky farmer who went on shore with 
us, had his pocket picked of a pocket-book containing 500 
dollars. 

~ Such a nuisance as that which exists, in the open and 


avowed manner which I have mentioned, so. near the landing- 


. 


‘ 


place at Natchez, would hardly be tolerated anywhere, in a 
similar situation, in Great Britain or in Europe. Strange it 
is that it should exist here, in a country, in the chief cities of 
which so much more decorum is observed than in the 


capitals of Europe. 


F 


~. Wevhad not left Natchez more than ten minutes, when a 


very severe thunder-storm, accompanied by heavy rain, and a 
very violent squall directly in our face, overtook us. The 
captain was twice knocked over by the wind ; and the people 
exposed to the blast were hardly able to keep their places. 
The great violence of the storm only lasted for about twenty 
minutes ; but it blew so hard for three hours, that, during 
hat period, we did not advance more than five miles. ¥ 
. tchez is about 300 miles from New-Orleans. Sugar 
ivation does not extend beyond that town, or 31°; nor 
does the proper cultivation of cotton extend beyond 33° ; but it 
is raised in favourable positions for home consumption as high 
as 35°, Apples grown below 35° have seldom much flavour. 
The region of the sugar-cane is also that of the sweet orange- 
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tree, and, if it were cultivated, of the olive-tree. The Quencus 
virens does not thrive further north than the latitude of. 
Charleston, or 32°. About seventy-five miles above Natchez, © 
we saw one of the finest and mest extensive cotton pk ta- 
tions upon the river, belonging to Mrs. Tyler, the wife of a 

- Presbyterian clergyman. She was formerly Mrs.. Turner. 
We had excellent buttermilk a little further on, at one of 
our stopping-places for wood, occupied by a tenant who pays 
four dollars an acre of yearly rent for a few acres of ground, 
He has four cows, two oxen, &c. But the most of his 
money is made by cutting’and preparing wood for the steam- 
boats, The Constitution uses about twenty-six cords of 
wood per day; acord consisting of about 128 cubic feet. 
A-cord of wood:sells from a dollar and a half to three dollars. 
The average price in the western rivers of America is rather 
above than below two dollars per cord. 

Vicksburgh is the next place in Louisiana of much import- 
ance. It is 115 miles above Natchez, a very thriving place, 
situated upon the side of a hill, There are fine hills in the 
neighbourhood, rising on the river-side to the height of about 
500 feet. > _ 
- The dinners on board this steamboat are very abundant ; 
poultry and animal food being procured at a very cheap rate 
at the various stopping-places. Passengers haye the ‘first 
dinner-table ; the mate, the pilots, &c. the second; the 
stewards, engineers, dc. the third. ¥ 7 

The refuse of every thing that remains after dinner and the 
other meals, bread, meat, &c., is thrown into the river, » The 
steward, an Englishman, whose name is Elford, tells me, that 
no one in this country will make use of it... On the 9th of 
April, we passed the great Arkansas River, which is the chief 
tributary of the Mississippi, excepting always the Missouri, 
The remote sources of the Arkansas are yet unexploted ; but 
its known length is at least 2000 miles. It is navigable for 
about _ miles, and is about 600 yards wide. The alluvial 
earth along the -bank is in some places so strongly impreg-— 
nated with salt, that. cattle kill «rneelepind idlaetang tee red 
waters are of adecp redcolour. In the spring floods, steam 
boats’can ascend it nearly to the mountains. At the distance - 
of about twenty miles farther up is Montgomery’s Landing, a 
settlement where there are a few houses, and where passengers 
going up the Arkansas, or the White River, land. The White 
River here is navigable for boats for about 400 or 500 miles, 
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ppoonesioe more north into the Arkansas territory than the 
viver Arkansas itseW. 

In the course of the 10th of April, while we were still. in 
the territory of the Arkansas, and in a very wild part of the 
river, we stopped to take in wood. I had not intended to go 
ashore, but Captain Paul, who was obligingly anxious to make 


“me acquainted with every thing that he thought would interest 


or amuse me, after being ashore, returned to insist upon my 
accompanyivig him to the residence of a planter, who was a 
judge, by which I mean a justice of peace, in the neighbour- 
hood. The judge was a fine old man, in a very comfortable 
habitation, clean and well kept, and pressed me to join him in 
a little rye whiskey, which turned out to be the best whiskey 
Thad seen in the United States—for it is very seldom of good 
quality. I found that Captain Paul’s object in getting me 
ashore was to prevail upon this old gentleman himself to relate 
to me an occurrence which took place here a few days ago, 
and to which he suspected I would not give credit if I had 
heard it only from him, the captain, at second-hand... It 
seems that several boats, going down the river with the pro- 
duce of the country a few days ago, had stopped during the 
night in this neighbourhood ; and that in onc of the boats.a 
murder had been committed, and the murderer detected 
almost in the fact. The people in the boats were excited— 
the victim was the friend of many of them; and they feared 
that his death would remain unrevenged if the murderer, whom 


- they had immediately appreheffded, was handed over to a very 


distant Arkansas-court, where there was little prospect of any 
witness attending. They therefore resolved instantly to try 
him. by Lynch’s law, and ordered him to be hung not many 
hours afterward. Notice of the proceedings was given to the 
judge, whom. I was visiling, but he had no force to pre- 
yent the execution of the sentence, had he been so inclined. 
In point of fact, he, as I was told, rather thought that the 
example would be productive of good effects, on account of 


the number of lawless people at present upon the river. No 


one is more exposed to depredations than the judge himself. 
His plantation is on the edge of the river, and he has rather a 
nice orchard and garden, and large stacks of wood ready for 
the steamboats. ‘ 
The people of this country all carry a large sharp knife, not 
unlike a carving-knife, in the side-pocket of their breeches, that 
‘they may be able to defend themselves if they are attacked by 
wild beasts, But it is pohly necessary in such a country 
- 5 3 
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as this,—great part of it uninhabited and still ina state of 
nature,—for those who leave the neigNbourhood of their 
habitations to be armed. The conversation of the people is 
quite sufficient to convince a stranger that there is in these wild 
regions great recklessness of human life. ® 

‘A melancholy occurrence, showing the lawless state of this_ 
country, happened a few years ago in this territory, recorded 
in the following epitaph near one of the posts in the Arkansas ¢ 
‘‘ Beneath this melancholy mound reposes the budy of Jean 
Jacques Descartes, a native of Languedoe, France, who, on 
the 10th day of July, 1817, was murdered on the spot where 
he now reposes, by the hand of some cowardly assassin. He 
was in the quiet pursuit of his travels for adventure. He had 
wronged no-man, and knew no enerhy. He was in the poss 
gession of treasure when murdered, but the assassin took 
nothing from him, and all of his effects were recovered by his 
wife, who, on learning the fate of the man she worshipped, 
unaccompanied, unprotected, and cheerless, left her native 
country for love and vengeance. She has not discovered the 
perpetrator of her husband’s murder, and has erected this rude 
monument to tell the assassin, if he lives, that he shall yet 
feel the severity of a widow’s vengeance.” : 

The body of the unfortunate man was found by the wood 
side. His pockets were not rifled. He was shot through the 
head, but on what account was never discovered. 

On the same day that we were at Montgomery’s Landing, 
we made a stop for some time at Memphis, which is situated 
on the northernmost point of the state of Mississippi, on an 
elevation about 100 feet above the river. I had originally pro- 
posed to proceed from Memphis by the stage to Nashville, 
and thence by steamboat to the Ohio River, but before reach- 
ing Memphis, I was led to fear that the stages had not yet 
begun to run for the season. On landing at Memphis, I learned 
that the stage would not be upon the road for some time. I 
had, therefore, no alternative but to continue my voyage in the 
Constitution. 

~ On the forenoon of the 12th April, we were so unlucky as 
to break one of the upright shafts on board the Constitution, 
which forced us to pause for nearly twenty-four hours in order 
to get it replaced by one that was ready to supply it, in the 
boat. We drew up close to the forest at a place called the 
Little Prairie, in the State of Missouri. We found ourselves 
here close to a plantation of a person of the name of Brown; 
who very soon convinced us-that we were still among the wild 
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people on the Mississippi, Brown has got a regular title to 
his plantation on the shore where we had landed, for which he 
has paid the price, a dollar, or perhaps a dollar and a quarter, 
per acre; but previous to his getting a title, a person of the 
name of Eastwood had, without a title, taken possession of 
part of his land. This is no uncommon occtrrence in this 
country. Eastwood, whe lives at the distance of two miles, 
had, within these few days, invaded that part of Brown’s pro- 
perty which he formerly possessed, and was actually ploughing 
it when we went ashore. Brown and his two daughters, of 
whom his family consisted; seemed to be in a state of great 
exasperation against the intruder. Whether the father or the 
two daughters were most loud in their imprecations against 
Mr. Eastwood, it would be difficult to determine ; but such 
oaths and curses as they uttered 1 have seldom, if ever, heard. 
I have never seen more barbarous-looking people. Brown 
had sent his eldest daughter to some neighbour at a distance to 
borrow a long rifle, that he might take secure aim and bring 
down the man, but, after having got the gun; bis affection for 
the girl prevented him from using it. He bethought himself, 
that if he had shot Eastwood, she might have been tried as an 
accessary before the fact. Eastwood’s conduct was not so 
absurd as persons merely accustomed to the usages of a civil- 
ized country might at first suppose. Nothing is more common 
in the western states of America than for settlers to take pos- 
session of, and to improve land, without having ever thought 
of procuring a title ; and when the state government afterward 
sells, and gives a title, the first settler has in most cases the 
first offer of purchase, or an allowance for the expense of his 
improvements. The settler has not, however, any legal claim 
to have this justice done him. LHastwood’s statement was, 
that he had had no offer of sale, and had been allowed no part 
of his expenses. His land had been enclosed certainly at 
considerable cost. 
During the night that we passed on the side of the Missis- 
sippi, while the upright shaft was preparing, we were invaded 
by mosquitoes from the shore, and made a most ridiculous 
spectacle at breakfast next morning, with swollen and inflamed, 
foreheads, eyelids, noses, &c. No mosquito curtains were on 
board, as mosquitoes are not expected so early in the season 
on the river. 3 
_ There are about 125 islands of considerable size, and a 
" ‘faultitude of small ones,in that part of the Mississippi between 
New-Orleans and the junction of the Ohio. Wolf-Island, 
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about twehty-four miles below the confluence, is situate in a 
fine part of the river, where the banks are high, and the eur- 
rent rapid. This island is about twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence, and contains 15,000 acres of good Jand, with a fine 
prairie in the centre. I find, ina book containing directions 
for the navigation of the Mississippi, published at Pittsburg in 
1824, the following singular note :—* A Mr. James Hunter, 
the only man I ever knew who seemed to take a pride in let- 
ting it be known that he was a professed gambler, is the only 
occupant of Wolf Island at present.” He has a thousand 
head of hogs, and a large stock of cattle, with whose beef and 
pork he supplies boats passing up and down the river, together 
with butter, milk, &c. : 
There are many beautiful scenes in passing the islands upon 
the river, which I saw to great advantage, it being full, and 
yet only in a few places. overflowing its proper course ; but 
natural beauties of this kind, where all that sort of variety of 
feature is wanting which depends upon the neighbourhood of 
mountain and hill, and where nothing but the forest is to be 
seen, excepting, at considerable distances from each other, 
patches of cultivated ground, soon cease to be very interesting, 
and the river, the prodigious length of which, as well as its 
great volume of water, astonish the beholder for the first time, 
is the only object that on such a voyage as this continues pow- 
erfully to arrest the attention. ; 
About six miles from Wolf Island,we stopped to take in 

wood at Gorman’s plantation, where we had a chat with the 
people. They seemed to like their situation, chiefly on ac- 
count of the price which they now get for their wood from the 
steamboats, which have opened quite a new source of revenu 
to them,—but they complained much of the want of asin 
bours and want of churches, no church being nearer than 
twenty miles. They would be more miserable, they said, were 
it not for the camp-meetings that were occasionally held in 
the neighbourhood. I am confident, from what I have heard, 
that this feeling is general among the industrious, well-disposed 
part of the population along the western rivers. . Somuch 
has been lately written in derision of the religious meetings in 
the United States, that it may not be improper to appeal, in 
confirmation of what I heard and believe, to the sentiments of 
a most unprejudiced witness, Mr. Timothy Flint, himself a 
New-Englander, and educated in New-England, but who has 
passed the greater part of his life in Louisiana, Missouri, and 
onthe Ohio, He isa person of most unquestionable veracity, 
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—and, although a clergyman, as far from being a religious 
enthusiast or fanatic, in the generally received acceptation of 
the terms, as any man alive. He is, on the contrary, rather 
inclined to adopt some of the doctrines of the Unitarians,— 
and he himself expressed to me his regret that the well-known 
Dr. Chalmers was too rigid a Calvinist. His means of ac- 
quiring information upon such a subject as this have been so 
extensive, that I view his testimony as decisive, and not 
affected, even in the very slightest degree, by that of recent 
British travellers, especially of a lady, who confesses that her 
knowledge of a camp-meeting was derived from an irruption 
which she made into the heart of one commencing an hour 
before midnight, and concluding at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. ‘The statements given by this lady, of the whole people 
being engaged in worship at eleven o’clock at night,—of 
public worship beginning at midnight, and continuing during 
a considerable part of the night,—and .of private devotion 
again beginning at daybreak,—as well as of what she saw by 
peeping into the tents, which the spectators, as she writes, 
very unceremoniously opened to her,.are so irreconcileable 
with Mr. Flint’s account of camp-meetings in the western 
states, with the general rules of camp-meetings, and with all 
that I have heard on this subject in quarters to be relied on, as 
well as with the known manners of the Americans, that I 
should have paid no attention to such details if they had pro-— 
ceeded from a gentleman; but, coming from-a lady, their 
correctness dare not be questioned, although it must be matter 
of deep regret to her friends that the period at which she did 
not think it unbecoming her sex to visit such an assemblage as 
this, consisted of the hours from eleven o’clock at night till 
three o’clock in the morning. 

What opinion would a British gentleman form of an American 
lady, the writer of an account of the manners of the English, 
who, when, she proceeds to describe their theatrical amuse- 
ments at the period of her visit to Britain, instead of endeavour- 
ing to give some idea of the almost super-human powers of a 


_Garrick or a Siddons, then in all their glory, indulged in high- 


coloured allusions to those scenes which she had witnessed on 
peeping by stealth into the saloons, the only part of the theatre 
which her barbarous taste had, as it appeared, induced her to 
visit ? : 


The lady to whose recent publication I refer, was herself* - 


well acquainted with Mr. Flint, and has written a most merited 
eulogium on his character, in which she describes him *‘as the 
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‘only American she ever listened to whose unqualified praise of 
his country did not appear to her somewhat overstrained and 
ridiculous.” ; 

~ Mr. Flint’s recital, relative to the réligious meetings referred 
to, is a most interesting one ; but let me particularly call the: 
attention of the reader to the last part of it, in which he, with 
the best means of knowledge that ever man possessed, relates 
the general salutary effects which result from such meetings in 
‘reclaiming the profane, the drunkard, and the gambler, and in 
producing most beneficial changes in the habits of the people. 
Evidence to this purpose, unqualifiedly given by so respectable 
a person, weighs more in the balance than all the absurd and 
wonderful stories which Mrs. Trollope, and many prejudiced 
British writers on America, have sent forth to the world. Here 
is a person of the most unblemished reputation, residing on the 
spot, and enjoying the most favourable opportunity for forming 
a correct judgment,- bearing testimony to the great, the un- 
speakable advantages derived from the camp-meetings of 
America, 

«None (says Mr. Flint), but one who has seen, can imagine 
the interest excited in a district of country perhaps fifty miles 
in extent, by the awaited approach of the time for a camp- 
meeting; and none but one who has seen can imagine how 
profoundly the preachers have understood what produces effect, 
and how well they have practised upon it. Suppose the scene 
to be where the most extensive excitements, and the most fre- 
quent camp-meetings have been during the two past years, in 
one of the beautiful and fertile valleys among the mountains of 
Tennessee. The notice has been circulated two or three 
months. On the appointed day, coaches, chaises, wagons, 

carts, people on horseback, and multitudes travelling from a 
distance on foot, wagons with provisions, mattresses, tents, anc 
arrangements for the stay of a week, are seen hurrying from 
every point towards the central spot. It is in the midst of ¢ 

grove of those beautiful and lofty trees natural to the valleys o: 
Tennessee, in its deepest verdure, and beside a spring branct 
for the requisite supply of water. 

_ #'The ambitious and wealthy are there, because in this region 
opinion is all powerful} and they are there either to extenc 
their influence, or that their absence may not be noted to dimin 
ish if. Aspirants for office are there, to clectioneer and gai 

_. *popularity. Vast numbers are there from simple curiosity, ant 
> merely to enjoy aspectacle. ‘The young and the beautiful ars 
there with mixed motives, which if were best not severely t 
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scrutinize. » Children are there, their young eyes glistening with 
the intense interest of eager curiosity. The middle-aged, 
fathers and mothers of families, are there, with the sober views 
of people whose plans in life are fixed, and waiting calmly to 
hear. Men and women of hoary hairs are there, with such 
thoughts, it may be hoped, as their years invite. Such is the 
congregation consisting of thousands. 
_ * A host of preachers of different denominations are there, 
some in the earnest vigour and aspiring desires of youth, waiting 
an opportunity for display ; otlcrs who have proclaimed the 
gospel as pilgrims of the cross from the remotest north of our 
“vast country. to the shores of the Mexican Gulf, and ready to 
“utter the words, the feelings, and the experience, which they. 
have treasured up in a travelling ministry of fifty years, and 
whose accents, trembling with age, still more impressively than 
their words, announce that they will soon travel, and preach no 
more on the earth, are there. Such are the preachers. 

« The line of tents is pitched, and the religious city grows up 
in a few hours under the trees beside the stream. Lamps are 
hung in lines among the branches; and the effect of their glare 
upen the surrounding forest is as of magic. The scenery of 
the most brilliant theatre in the world is a painting only for 
children compared with it. Meantime the multitudes, with 
the highest excitement of social feeling, added to the general 
enthusiasm of expectation, pass from tent to tent, and inter- 
change apostolic greetings and embraces, and talk of the com- 

‘ing solemnities. Their coffee and tea are prepared, and their 
sipperisfinished. By this time the moon, for they take thought 

to appoint the meeting at the proper time of the moon, begins 
to show its disk above the dark summits of the mountains, and 
a few stars are seen glimmering through the intervals of the 
branches. The whole coristitutes a temple worthy of the 
grandeur of God. An old man, ina dress of the quaintest sim- 
plicity, ascends a platform, wipes the dust from his spectacles, 
and in a yoice of suppressed emotion, gives out the hymn, of 
which the whole assembled multitude can recite the words,— 
and an air in which every’voice can join. We should deem 
poorly of the heart that would not thrill as the song is heard, © 
like the ‘sound of many waters,” echoing among the hills and 
Ynountains. Such are the scenes, the associations, and such | 

e influence, of external things upon a nature so ‘ fearfully and 
Ye eel ? constituted as ours, that little effort is necessary 
On such a theme as religion, urged at sucha place, undersuch 
circumstances, to fill the heart and the eyes. The hoary orator 
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talks of God, of eternity, a judgment to come, and all that is 
impressive beyond. He speaks of his ‘experiences,’ his toils 
ahd travels, his persecutions and welcomes, and how many he 
has seen in hope, in peace, and triumph, gathered to their 
fathers ; and when he speaks of the short space that remains 
to him, his only regret is, that he can no more proclaim in the 
silence of death, the mercies’ of his crucified Redeemer. 
"There is no need of the studied trick of oratory to produce 
in such a place the deepest movements of the heart. Nowon- 
der, as the speaker pauses to dash the gathering moisture from 
his own eye, that his audience are dissolved in tears, or uttering 
the exélamations of penitence. Nor is it cause for admiration, 
_that many who poised themselves on an estimation of higher 
” jntellect, and a nobler insensibility than the crowd, catch the 
infectious feeling, and become women and children in their 
turn ; and though ‘they came to mock, remain to pray.” 
“Notwithstanding all that has been said in derision of these 
spectacles so common in this region, it cannot be denied, that 
their influence, on the whole, is salutary, and the general bear- 
ing upon the great interests of the community, good. It will be 
long before a regular ministry can be generally supported, if 
ever. In place of that, nothing tends so strongly to supply the 
want of the influence resulting from the constant duties of 
stated ministry, as the recurrence of these explosions of feeling 
which shake the moral world and purify its atmosphere, unti 
the accumulating seeds of moral disease require a similar lus 
tration again. ‘ . a 
« Whatever be the cause, the effect is certain, that throug! 
the State of Tennessee, parts of Mississippi, Missouri, Kentucky 
Ohio, Indiana, and Hlinois, these excitements have produce 
a palpable change in the habits and manners of the people 
The gambling and drinking shops are deserted; and the peo 
ple that used to congregate there, how go to the religious meet 
ings. The Methodists, too, have done great and incaleulabl 
good. They are generally ofa character, education, and train 
ing, that prepare them for the elements upon which they ar 
destined to operate. “They speak the dialect, understand th 
interests, and enter into the feelings of their audience. The 
exert a prodigious and incalculable bearing upon the rough back 
woodsmen; and do good where more polished and trained min 
isters would preach without effect. No mind but his for whon 
y labour can know how many profane they have reclaimed 
unkards they have reformed, and wanderers they have brough 
home to God.” 
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I have already noticed that Mr. Flint is nd fanatic, and I think 
T can prove this on his own authority, by quoting the following 
striking passage from one of his letters to a friend :—* You and 
I (he writes), think alike about the monstrous absurdities of 
the Catholic faith; but we differ about what it would be ifthese 
absurdities were iaid aside, as I trust they gradually will 
_ be. There can be no question about the revolting contradic- 
tions of the real presence, the infallibility of the pope or the 
church, and other additions of the dark ages to their faith and 
ceremonial. But their reverential attachmentto their ministers, 
their disposition to regard their church, and their doctrine every- 
where as one ; their unwillingness to dispute about the articles 
of their faith; their disposition to sacrifice personal interests to 
the common cause ; and the imposing forms of their worship, 
might not be regarded by Protestants without utility. When I 
have seen tranquillity settle on the expiring countenance of the 
Catholic, after his minister has administered extreme unction and 
said, ‘ Depart, Christian soul,’ I have regretted the condition of 
those who have always been perplexing themselves about points 
that human reason has no concern with, and who haye nothing 
but doubting for this last solemn hour.” 

Mrs. Trollope’s opinions.are, upon this subject, in direct op- 
position to her friend Mr. Flint’s. She sees nothing right, at 
least if she writes what she really believes, but the doctrines 
and forms of the national church. She seems even a more 
prejudiced person in religious matters than Dr. Johnson, who, 
when writing of the state of religion in the western islands of 
Scotland, which he was visiting, admitted that the people “ had 
no reason to complain of insufficient pastors, for 1 saw not one 
in the island whom I had reason to think either deficient in 
learning or irregular life, but found several with whom I could 
not converse without wishing, as my respect increased, that they 
had not been Presbyterians.” Dr. Johnson admitted, that the 
‘clergy were able, learned, and of irreproachable lives; but all 
would not do, unless they were of the Church of England. 

Mrs. Trollope’s views are even more contracted than those 
of this most illiberal high churchman. She allows no good 
quality where the individual does not belong either to the 
Roman Catholic Church, or to the Church of England, 

About twelve o’clock on the 14th April, we reached the 
junction of the Mississippi with the Ohio, which Mr. Jefferson, 
-in his Notes on Virginia, describes as “‘ the most beautiful river 
onearth; its currents gentle ; waters clear ; and bosomsmooth; 
i Vou, IL.—16 G 
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unbroken by rocks and rapids,—a single instance only ex- 
cepted,—for nearly 1000 miles. 'The French, who first navigated 
the Ohio on their descent of the Mississippi from Canada, uni- 
formly called it “ la belle rivicre.” Fa , 
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eer, i ome April, 1830. 
Tux Ohio enters the Mississippi nearly in a south-easterly 

. direction ; but the latter turns immediately to the south-west, 
“and thence moves on majestically, with a current more rapid 
than the Ohio, In ordinary seasons and in ordinary ¢ireum- 
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stances these rivers are nearly two»miles wide, and with a 
volume of water pretty much alike at the point of junction. 
They seem to oppose an equal resistance, slacken their course, 
and appear to sleep together for some leagues i in their common 
bed. When floods take place, and the Ohio! is the highest, it 
Was no easy matter, before the introduction of steam-vessels, 
to accomplish the ascent of the Ohio at the junction. When 
the Mississippi is the highest, the Ohio is often, as it were, 
dammed up for several miles. On the one side you perceive 
the Mississippi presenting a vast agitated and turbid body of 
water ; and on the other the Ohio comparatively clear, calm, 
descending slowly from the north. The point where their 
streams unite, though elevated more than twenty feet above 
them; is not visible in great inundations, when their united 
waters form a prodigious lake. The turbidity of the Missis- 
sippi, and the comparative clearness of the Ohio, are distinctly 
observable in the rivers when their waters meet. 

No river in the world rolls for the same distance so uni- 
formly, smoothly, and peacefully, as the Ohio. Boats are 
never endangered on its bosom, except by mismanagement or 
by storms. ‘The banks of the river are generally high, rising 
into cliffs and hills frequently to the height of 300 or 400 feet, 
Between these high grounds and the river there is generally a 
strip of land of unequal width, called the-bottomi. This ap- 
pellation is generally given to the alluvial land on the banks 
or edges of the rivers. 

Between the mouth of the Ohio and Pittsburg, situated at 
the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers, which 


‘form the Ohio River, there are above 100 considerable islands, 


many-of them of exquisite beauty, covered with the finest trees, 
and affording most enviable situations for residences. The 
trees on the sides of the Ohio, especially the Renee are 
reckoned the largest in North America. _ 

The rapidity of the current varies at a rate between one and 
three miles. ‘The river is subject to great elevations and 
depressions. The average difference between high and low 
water is about fifty feet, the lowest stage being in September 
and the highest in March. It is said to be diflicult to decide 
whether the Ohio has the most beautiful appearance in the 
spring, when it rolls along between full banks,—or in the 
autumn, when between the ripples it is calm and still, with 
broad and clean sand-bars,—or in the ripples, where its trans- 
parent waters glide rapidly over the pebbly bottom. The Ohio 
and its tributaries contain at least 5000 miles of boatable 
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waters. Few rivers in the world, therefore, can vie with it, 
either in utility or beauty. Its general breadth is about 800 
yards, varying from-400 to 1,400. Its navigation is stopped 
for about six weeks every year by ice. 

After a day’s sail upon the river, Captain Paul asked me if 
I had ever seen so. beautiful a river? I replied, that, though 
I admired it much, it was not to be compared, in point of 
varied and striking scenery, with the Hudson, I do not know 
that be would have been well pleased if I had compared it 
with the Rhine or any European river, and had not given the 

_ preference to the Ohio; but he was quite satisfied with my 

answer. He knew, he said, that I was without prejudices. 

It is, | believe, chiefly to my always giving my real sentiments, 

free from gibe or sarcasm, to the people of this country, and 

convincing them, even when I have differed from them in 
opinion, by the manner of doing it, that I have no inimical 
feeling, that I am indebted for the never-failing attention 
which I receive—I never have been treated by any ene whom 

Thad the slightest reason to care about in this country, other- 

wise than with kindness and civility. 

Our course after entering the Ohio was, owing to the cur- 
rent being less rapid, considerably quicker than it had been in 
the Mississippi. We now sometimes proceeded at the rate of 
seven or eight miles an hour. 

“About five hours’ sail from the Mississippi we passed the 
mouth of the Tennessee river, which after a course of 1200 
miles in the States of Kentucky and Tennessee, including 
1000 miles adapted to boat navigation, and a great part of it to 
steamboats of the largest size, discharges itself into the Ohio. 

Tennessee is so large a river, that it has been questioned 
whether its volume of water does not equal that of the Ohio. 

About 60 miles after we entered the Ohio we passed the 
mouth of the Cumberland River, which is navigable for steam- 
boats as far as Nashville, the capital of the State of Tennessee. 
Not far from the mouth of Cumberland River we stopped to 
take in wood at a point where the banks were very picturesque 
and deep. The population here becomes much more con- 
siderable, and the wood proportionably cheaper,—about a dol- 
lar and a half, and in some places a dollar and a quarter, per 
cord. At this station all the people putting the wood on board - 
wore yellow leather slippers. 

About 120 miles from the junction of the river, on the south. 
west border of Illinois, is Shawneetown, a place of some con- 
sideration on the banks ofthe Ohio. There is a great deal of 


. water. Mr. Bamborough came up the Mississippi from 
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cultivation and good land. © Judge Hall, author of Letters 
from the West, published in London in 1828, who formerly 
resided here, is now settled at Vandalia, the seat of legislation 
for Illinois. Near Shawneetown is a saw-unill, driven by the 
back water from the river. About ten miles further on is the 
mouth of the Wabash River, the boundary between the States 
of Indiana and Illinois. This is a beautiful river, which rises 
in the north-western part of the State of Ohio, and is navigable - 
for steamboats for about 400 miles, one half of the distance 
above Vincennes. gts 

New Harmony, formerly Mr. Owen’s settlement, is. about 
100 miles from the mouth of the Wabash. Hendersonville, 
on the Kentucky side of the river, between forty and fifty miles 
from the Wabash, is remarkable for having been for some 
time the residence.of Mr. Audubon, the ornithologist. The 
banks of the river from hence to Louisville become even bolder 
than before, and the country better inhabited and more cul- 
tivated. About twenty miles from our landing-place, a syca- 
more-tree was pointed out to me on the banks of the Ohio, 
which is fifty-four feet in circumference. 

We reached Shippingport, an inconsiderable place, within 
a mile of Louisville, in the night between the 16th and 17th. 
Shippingport is the place at which all the steamboats coming 
from New-Orleans, unless when the river is very high, are 
obliged to stop, in consequence of the falls or rapids of the 
river which occur immediately above Shippingport. 

When we landed at between five and six o’clock on the 
morning of the 17th April, we found hackney-coaches in abun- 
dance waiting to convey us to Louisville, and, what amused 
us, some of them were drawn by four horses, on account of an 
ascent of no great consequence, on the way from Shipping- 
port to Louisville. 

There was no remarkable person among the passengers in 
the Constitution ; but I do not remember to have heard an 
angry word in the vessel, unless when the captain, on our 
touching at any of the landing-places, found that the curiosity 
of the passengers had led them to the veranda or gallery, on 
that side of the boat next the landing-place. ‘The veranda 
being on the outside of the upper-deck, any great extra weight 
jn that situation makes the boat heel to one side, and then there. 
is some risk of an explosion of one of the boilers from want of 


Natchez with us. He resides at Shippingport, and gains a 
livelihood as a portrait painter, occagionally visiting distant 
16% , 
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parts of the country by the steamboat, with the view of in- 
creasing his professional income. He is a very good-humoured 
“person, and seemed a great favourite with the Americans. 
He is from Newcastle-on-Tyne, and, L believe, came out here 
~ originally with the intention of farming. “There was also in 
the boat a young man of the name of Macleod, from Glasgow, 
a locksmith, who had been for some years at New-Orleans, 
and whose health has never yet suffered, owing, as he says, to 
his sobriety and moderation. He admits that he is in a far 
more comfortable situation here than at home. He receives 
regularly seventy-five dollars a month, and one hundred dollars 
per month if he remains in the city, which he has hitherto done, 
during the unhealthy season. He has seen almost all his 
friends, who remained in the city during the unhealthy part of 
the season, die. He was making this trip merely with a view 
to see the country, and for exercise and health. 

The general description of the society in a Mississippi steam- 
boat is very accurately given by Mr. Ferrall :—‘* Here you 
may see gentlemen, ‘nigger traders,’ farmers, ‘ Congress 
men,’ captains, generals, and judges, all seated at the same 


table, in true republican simplicity. There is no appearance 


of awkwardness in the behaviour of the humblest person you see 
seated at those tables, and indeed their general good conduct 
is remarkable ; I mean when compared with that of the same 


class in England. The truth is, the tradesman here finds him- — 


self of some importance in the scale of society, and endeavours 
to show that he is fully qualified to be seated at the same table, 
en passant, with the most wealthy citizen. No doubt the 
higher classes have some of that high polish rubbed off by these 
- eeeasional contacts with their less civilized fellow-citizens ; 
but the humbler classes decidedly gain what they lose. All 
dress well, and are American gentlemen.” = 

Many accidents happened to the steamboats on the river, at 
the time when we were on the Mississippi, from the bursting of 
the boilers, especially to the Huntress, the Kentuckian, and 
the Caledonian, and a great loss of lives took place ; but such 
accidents occur so frequently on the western rivers, that they 
make far less impression than would be expected, especially 
by those who remember the intense sensation that followed the 
loss of the Comet steamboat in the river Clyde, in Scotland, 
some years ago. iti 

The falls or rapids of the Ohio, near Louisville, which are 
the only rapids in that river, amount to a descent of twenty- 
{wo or twenty-three feet in two miles, Above the rapids the 
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river is deep, and three-quarters of a mile broad. The rapids 
are occasioned bya ledge of rocks extending across the river, 
hardly perceptible when the river is full, unless by the greater 
velocity of the boat, which descends over them frequently at the 
rate of twelve miles an-hour.. When the water is low the pas- 
sage becomes dangerous, and generally irapracticable. The 
merchants of Louisville are therefore the agents for the great 
business which concentrates here, taking out the goods from 
the steamboats below the falls, and reshipping them in the 
steamboats above them, and which proceed to Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, and all the upper part of the Ohio. 

The great inconvenience which the falls occasion to the 
navigation of the river is in full progress of being removed, by 
a canal undertaken by an incorporated company. The work 
is carried on on the Louisville side of the river. The canal is 
two miles in length, cut out of the solid rock, in some places 
forty feet deep, and is of sufficient width to allow the largest 
class of steamboats to pass. Dry docks are to be constructed 
for the repairing of steamboats. The execution of the work 
seemed to me to be good. “There is at present a want of funds, 
but the work is so far advanced, that there is no risk of its not 
being completed. The falls are visible from the town, and 
form a striking’ feature in the very beautiful view which it com- 
mands of a very fine country, very unequal in height, and of 
the noble river, embracing a large island immediately below 
Louisville, together with the village of Shippingport on the 
one side of the river, and of Jeffersonville, in the State of 
Indiana, upon the other. 

I was conveyed in one of the hacks (of which there are 


about fifty, and for which the fare is a quarter of a dollar for . 


each person,) from Shippingport to Allen’s Hotel at Louisville. 
This hotel, a large comfortable house, is situated in the main 
street of Louisville, which is about a mile in length. The 
three chief streets run parallel with the river, and the appear- 
ance and situation of the town are altogether handsome. 
There are several churches, though not so many considering 
that the population is about 10,000, asin the towns of equal 
extent on the eastern coast of America. 

I had resolved to remain two or three days here, and then 
going by the Mississippi to St. Louis, to return to Louisville 
through the States of Illinois and Indiana. I lost no time after 
breakfast in proceeding to a bookseller’s store, and very luck- 
ily stepped into that of Mr. Palmer, whom I found to be a 
Scotchman from Kelso, settled in this country since the year 
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1801. Here I met Mr. Cosbie, who is at the head of a sem- 
inary for education at Louisville. No formal introduction to 
strangers being necessary “in this country, we soon became 
acquainted, which 1 found a very fortunate circumstance for 
me during the days 1 passed here,*before going to St. Louis, 
as well as on my return. Mr. Palmer and Mr. Cosbie were 
kind enough to make me spend a considerable part of my 
time with them, either in Mr. Palmer’s or Mr. Cosbie’s fam- 
ily. Both of these gentleman are thoroughly conversant with 
the state of this country. I learned from Mr. Cosbie, that he 
had heard from Nashville in Tennessee, that Major Lewis, of 
the treasury at Washington, had written to a friend of his there 
to be serviceable to me, in case of my visiting that place. This 
was a mark of very uncommon attention on his part, which I 
fear it may never be in my power to acknowledge in person. 
Thad a great deal of conversation with Mr. Cosbie, as well as 
with Mr. Palmer, respecting the measures at present in pro- 
gress against some of the Indian tribes, as well as the state of 
slavery in the southern parts of the Union. 

There was no real difference of opinion between us upon 
these important subjects. All must be aware that great diffi- 
culty exists in the way of any general scheme of emancipating 
slaves ; but Mr. Cosbie expressed his anxious wish, as well as 
his expectation, that slavery would soon be at an end in the State 
of Kentucky ; the people being generally satisfied, from the ex- 
ample of the neighbouring State of Ohio, a free state, the progress 
of which, though not consisting of better soil than Kentucky, 
has been so much more rapid in population and wealth, that the 
existence of slavery is inimical to the march of improvement in 
all respects. The slaves compose only about one-fifth part of 

_ the population of Kentucky. Mr. Cosbie seems confident 

“that they will all be emancipated in ten years. Mr. Cosbie 
pointed out to me the views in the neighbourhood, and showed 
me every sort of civility which a stranger can receive. The 
way of spending the evening here (I had the pleasure of 
spending several with Mr. Cosbie and Mr. Palmer), is similar 
to that which prevails generally in the United States. Tea 
and coffee, with variety of bread, and some meat, are put on 
the table between seven and eight ~in the evening ; and after 
tea wine is introduced. Mr. Cosbie seems to me admirably 
calculated for the situation which he fills. There is no pe- 
dantry about.him, and his manners are as agreeable as those 
of any one whom I have seen in this country, The ladies. in 

both families aro worthy of all praise, The ntorals of the 
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people at Louisville, owing I suspect to their intercourse with’ 
Natchezs:and with New-Orleans, and also to the population 
being very shifting (sometimes thirty steamboats here, and 
sometimes none), are far less strict than in many parts of the 
United States. Only a small part of the population go to 
church. It was recommended to me, on the Sunday which I 
passed there, to hear Mr. Abel, a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
preach in a small chapel, which was very crowded. He is a 
clever young man, and speaks with great ardour, though rather 
in an angry tone; but he is exceedingly fluent, and will, I 
have no doubt, in progress of time, be an eloquent preacher. 
He spoke about forty-five minutes on faith, which he defined 
to be a belief of mysteries beyond the reach of the human 
understanding. Before the service was concluded, he recom- 
mended to the notice of his congregation, that they might sub- 
scribe for it, a periodical publication, edited by the Catholic 
clergy. He charged the Catholics of the United States gen- 
erally with supineness and lukewarmness in not encouraging 
such publications. There were, he said, 700,000 Catholics in 
the United States, and only four periodical publications, ill 
supported, published at Boston, Baltimore, Charlestong and in 
some other of the cities, the name of which did not reach 
my ear. z 

A great many of the people in Louisville seem to amuse 
themselves on Sunday in driving about the town in the four- 
horse hacks. The drive is very beautiful; there is a consid- 
erable extent of smooth dry sward, upon which there are still 
some handsome dropping trees, which, however, will soon dis- 
appear, as the buildings increase, Louisville being a very 
thriving town. ; 

A little way out oftown, on the way to Shippingport, there 


still more flagrant abomination of the same kind, which exists 
at the landing-places at Natchez; but it would be unfair not 
to mention, that, with these exceptions, I ha¥e seen no in- 
stance of female indecorum in the streets of any of the cities 
or villages of the United States. Itis probable that the young 
married lady of fastidious delicacy, whom a late female writer 
on America describes as living near a house of doubtful repu- 
tation, at some distance from a populous city, and employing 
herself in watching the people who went to it, that she might 
expose them, resided near some of those houses in the envi- 
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rons of Louisville, because, from what I observed, and was 
told, I take it to be very difficult to point out houses of this 
description anywhere else situated out of the towns. This 
story is laid hold of by the lady i estion to afford her an 
opportunity of introducing an ingidation amounting pretty 
nearly to this, that the American ladies are not possessed of 
those feelings of delicacy to which they lay claim. ‘The story, 
as it appears to me, is far more improper for the eye of the 
public than of the individual to whom it was communicated. 
‘Want of decorum is more chargeable on her who publishes, — 
than on her who communicates it in private. But what im- 
portance can be attached to a solitary insulated fact of this 
kind in the face of the same writer’s repeated declarations, 
that the American ladies devote too much of their time to the 
care of their families,—to their domestic duties,—and of the 
instances of even too great female prudery, which she relates. 

At Louisville, I became acquainted with several people who, 
some time’ago, formed part of Mr. Owen’s celebrated estab- 
lishment at New-Harmony. Mr. Ainslie, a Scotchman, now 
an oisivs brewer here,—Mr. Simpkins, an English farmer, 
—Mr. Mackenzie, a Scotchman, both of whom are now doing: 
well as storekeépers at Shippingport. All give a lamentable 
account of the want of arrangement and management which” 
prevailed in that establishment, and which, with other causes, 
soon led to its end. Altercations never ceased. Mr. Owen 
wanted firmness to proceed on the same or any regular system 
for any length of time. These gentlemen, whom J saw, would 
have blamed Mr. Owen much for inducing persons to come 
from Britain to accept profitable situations, as was represented 
to them, in the establishment, and for subsequently dismissing 
them at once when he broke it up, were it not that they were 
satisfied, that during the period when the establishment was 
carried on, his loss must have been great. At present he is 
unable to dispose of the very valuable part of the settlement 
which still belongs to him. 

The theatre at Louisville was under repair when I was there, 
but though in an unfinished state, it was opened one evening 
while I remained, and I had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Drake, 
the best tragic actress in the United States, and who would be 
reckoned a good actress anywhere. ‘This theatre, though 
small, is ona very improved construction in one respect, that it 
has a totally separate entrance for ladies who are not received 
in society. Why is not this attended to in the large British 
theatres ? ete ag 
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- There is a very good market at Louisville, at a very early 
hour, as is usual all over America, between five and six 
o’clock A. M. at this season. There are public reading-rooms 
here, to which every stranger is admitted gratis. ; 

At the hotel table at Louisville, there was a greater rus 
into the room when dinner was announced, than at any other 
place where Ihave been. There were probably fifty or eighty 
people at table. Wherever I found this to be the case, which 
seldom happened, I have waited until the whole crowd went 
into the room: [ never failed to find the place which I 
liked the best, next or near the landlord. 

I embarked in the Volunteer steamboat, Captain Wood, on 
the afternoon of the 20th April, for St. Louis. She is of the 
burden of 120 tons, and of sixty horse power. 

We had, in the first place, to retrace our steps to the junction 
of the Ohio and Mississippi. We passed a new double steam- 
boat employed in removing the obstructions to the navigation 

of the Mississippi and Ohio. a 

The control of all the commercial concerns of the United 
States being reserved by the constitution to the General Con- 
gress, the legislature has, since the introduction of steamboats, 
been employed in devising measures to remove the obstructions 
occasioned by the sawyers and planters in the western rivers, 
and has granted funds for that purpose to the amount of 
280,000 or 300,000 dollars. ‘The boat which we passed is 
the invention of Captain Shreve, one of the cldest navigators 
of the Mississippi, and has cost between 26,000 and 27,000 
dollars. It is a double steamboat, united at the bows by an 
immense beam. ‘he whole weight and power of the boat and 
engine are made to operate by the use of this cross beam, as a 
lever upon the sawyers and planters, and they are forced from 
their position, or broken off near the bed of the river, with- 
great ease and rapidity. This boat has already rendered safe 
some of the worst channels of the Mississippi; and some of 
the most dangerous passes of that river present now only 
smooth sheets of water. 

The loss to the commerce of the western states, occasioned 
by the sawyers and planters, has been estimated at ten per 

cent. ; and some idea may be formed of the quantity and value 
of the produce transported up and down the Mississippi from 
the fact, that there are now (1830) 330 steamboats, averaging 

250 tons’ burden, engaged in the commerce of the western 
rivers, besides 4000 flat boats, the average cost of which is 
about 100 dollars. each, which, after their arrival at New- 
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“Orleans, are broken up, and sell for a mere trifle,—six or ten 
dollars. : ‘io les 

It is calculated that three of these double steamboats, ealled 
snag-boats, will be sufficient to _ all the obstructions 
annually forming by the fallen 8, besides deepening the 
channel of the Mississippi, over the bar at its mouth. 

A very large steamboat met us on the second day of our 
voyage, of the burden of about 600 tons. Her expense during 
her last voyage for wood amounted to no less. than 1500 
‘dollars. She had nine cighteen-fect boilers, double flued. 

There was a very pleasant and rather remarkable assemblage 
of passengers on the voyage to. St. Louis. One ofthem was a 
married lady, with two children, going about 1000 miles, on 
a visit to her father at Palmyra, on the upper part of the Mis- 
sissippi. She was to re-embark at St. Louis in another steam- 
boat. - - 

There was Mr. Garrard, an Englishman, who had been in 
this couritry for above seven years. He had been a farmer in 
the neighbourhood of London, the tenant of about 180 acres 
of land in Middlesex, belonging to Mr. John Trotter of Soho 
Square, on the side of the road opposite Mr. Byng’s property. 
Every year, for several years before his emigration, he had 
found his capital diminishing; notwithstanding the exertion of 
all the industry in his power. He therefore gave up his farm, 
while he still had some part of his capital remaining. He 

‘ -aequired 150 acres at some distance from Pittsburg, and com- 
‘menced farming with English servants. He did not find this 
plan answer. . He could have lived on the farm without dimin- 
ashing his capital, buthe could not make any great surplus. 
The land, however, was wanted for some public purpose, and 

“he got a liberal payment, on the sale, forall his improvements. 
He then took on lease, and has occupied for the lasttwo years, 
70 acres of land near’Pittsburg, which, he finds, makes him 

a valuable return, chiefly for potatoes and hay. He has now 

“American servants, who board and eat with him. Jlis words 
to me were, that they were ten times better informed thar 
Englishmen, who knew nothing beyond their own’ busines: 
about farming or marketing. Mr. Garrard does not approve 
of the American custom of having the servants outat work 
more than ten hours a day. He thinks that quite as muck 
work is done in ploughing or carting by an Englishman‘as by 
an American ; but that an American is more ready to put hi: 
hand to any sort of work than an Englishman,—and if he hat 


to work with an axe, can do a greatdealamore, Mr, Garrari 
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gets all his implements at Pittsburg, as well as if he was in 
London... Mr, Garrard seemed to me a well informed person 
on agricultural subjects. 

We had also in the steamboat Mr. Mather, a member of the 
House of Representatives of Illinois, who was formerly speaker 
of that house, at the period when Mr. Birkbeck was appointed 
secretary of state for Illinois by Mr. Coles, the governor of 
that state, and when he was rejected by the senate, solely on 
acebunt of his anti-slavery sentiments. The fact was, that 
Mr. Birkbeck had been very instrumental ata convention 
held by the people, in preventing Illinois from being a slave- 
holding state, by writing a great deal against slavery, and very 
much to the purpose, especially by the letters which he pub-_ 
lished under the signature of Jonathan Freeman. He thus 
became very popular with the. people, as well as with the 
governor ; but a majority of the senate were slaveholders, and 
wished slavery to be continued in the state. Mr. Birkbeck 
was very much hurt when he heard of his rejection, thinking 
that it-had taken place on account of his being a foreigner; 
but he was quite reconciled to it, on finding that the real cause 
was his anti-slavery opinions. Mr. Birkbeck, during the short 
period that he acted as secretary of state, wrote an excellent 
message from the governor of the state to the legislature. 

The antipathy to the British, which is said by many late 
English writers to prevail in America, is not countenanced by 
such an appointment as that of Mr. Birkbeck’s, to fill the 
second office of a state larger in territory, and far more fertile 


in soil, than Great Britain, at a period when he had been only | 


a very few years in the United States. . Neither does it appear 
in the other appointments which I have mentioned in the course 
of this journal, of Englishmen and Scotchmen to be members 
of the legislature, and to fill other employments. Mr. Gales, 
the mayor of Washington is an Englishman. The officers of © 
‘militia are in many states appointed by the inhabitants indis- 
criminately from the English as well as American settlers. One 
of Mr. Owen’s sons has a command in the militia of the State 
of Indiana. I have never heard a foreigner settled in this 
country complain that he was not treated as welli 
as the natives. : 

Mr. Mather very much recommended me, as a traveller, to 
visit the amon district, which is situated in Illinois, about 
twenty miles from the Illinois River, giving itas his opinion that 
the situation ty and the ane of the press rt that 
he-knew anywhere, 
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«There are no less than four persons in the upper cabin of the 

boat from New-Hampshire, in rage dari on their way to 
get settlements in Illinois. 

One of the most singular passengers in the boat is an 
English gentleman, ' who now has a “manufactory on the Ohio, 
He had formerly been an officer in the British army, and fought 
at Corunna’; but after the war, he had been in the habit of 
attending political meetings, and was at Manchester on the 
lamentable occasion when many lives were lest, in the fear 
1819. He did not think it prudent to risk a trial, as Mr. Hunt 
did, and, having escaped to France, he emigrated to the United 
States with his family, and is now engaged in a prosperous 


undertaking. He has still a great deal of the manners of an 


old soldier, and cannot live comfortably without his port wine. 
He cannot get it good at the hotels, or in the steamboats of this 


country, and therefore carries it about in large bottles, called 


Jeroboams, with him. It happened oddly enough, when he 
was giving us‘an account one evening of the particulars of the 
Manchester transaction, that a gentleman upon: the opposite 
side of the table, in the saloon of thesteamboat, interrupted him, 
in order to set him to rights as. to some details which he was 
relating, and that this gentleman also was present at Manchester, 
an eyewitness of the deplorable proceedings which took place 
there. _ He turned out to be Mr. Keyte, a merchant of some 
eminence at St. Louis, who left Manchester in consequence of 
what he considered to be the illegal Pai of the 
military on the occasion alluded to. 

Mr. Keyte told us that he had made an immense purdlinas 
of land upon the Missouri River at a very low price, far below 
the state price of a dollar and a quarter per. acre, in conse- 
‘quence of the land being part of the bounty lands given by 
Congress to the soldiers during the last war.. -Many of the 
soldiers had grants of 320 acres.each in the western states; 
the soldiers’ bounty lands, therefore, amount to immense tracts 
in the western country. Whole counties belong to them. 
This land. -is frequently resold at.a low price; but diffi- 
culties sometim es occur as to the title, so that, onthe whole, it 
is more prudent for a stranger to buy from the state. «Mr 
Keyte’s land had been bought, in the first instance, from the 
soldiers, or their representatives, by Mr. Stokes, an English- 
man, who had made’a great deal of money by being engaged 
in conducting the defence of the late Duke of York, when 
arraigned before the House of Commons in the year 1809. 
Mr. Beyte was one of the people at St Louis to he: 
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Captain Hall had introductions. It so happened, also, that 
one of our fellow-passengers in the boat was Captain Rice, 
captain of a steamboat, who carried Captain Hall to the 
confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri. 

Among: the deck passengers, there was a German who had 
2300 gallons of Monongahela whiskey on board. He had 
already carried it 1300 miles, and expected to carry it 700 
miles further before he could get a market, even at the too 
cheap price of about one shilling sterling per gallon} it was of 
very tolerable quality. K 

‘One of our stopping-places for wood, not far above the 
confluence of the Mississippi and Ohio, was at Mr. Brox’s 
farm, on the west side of the river. He has 700 acres of fine 
land, about 100 head of cattle, and an innumerable quantity of 
pigs. He says he has no difficulty in selling all the produce 
of his farm; he disposes of his stock-to the New-Orleans’ 
butchers, who go all over this country to make their purchases ; 
—and there are merchant's who have great depéts of grain, 
salted pork, and other agricultural produce, which they scour 
the country to collect, and afterward carry to New-Orleans. 
The prices are vatiable—and Mr. Brox thinks, as every farmer 
or planter does, are too low; but there is no want of a ready 
market in any part of the western states hitherto settled. Navi- 
gable rivers, generally fit for steamboats, are within reach. 
Mr. Brex claims descent from Bishop Brox of England. 

Above the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi, the 
appearance of the Mississippi changes a good deal for the 
better ; the high grounds approach nearer the river, and a 
greater number of old French plantations are in view. About 
fifty miles from the confluence on the west side of the river, 
_ there is a-considerable collection of settlers at a place called 
Cape Girardeau, situated on a height. The plantations in 
this neighbourhood extend forty or fifty miles into the interior. 
About ten or twelve miles further on, the current, close to the 
Hanging-Dog Island, and to the Devil’s Tower, is so violent, 
that we made very little headway in a dark night, between the 
22d and the 23d April; but the scenery, when daylight allowed 
us-to enjoy it, was interesting. © The heights reach very nearly 
to the river, and there are fine single trees on its banks. The 
deer were swiming in the river here at no great distance from 
the boat. 

» About ninety miles from the junction we passed the mouth 
of Kaskaskia River, in the State of Illinois, on the eastside of 
the Mississippi. A few miles from the mouth of this river, the 
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French, in former:times, had one of their greatest establish- 
ments, even of a’date prior to the foundation of the great city 
of Philadelphia. At one period it contained 7000 inhabitants, 
now reduced to about 1000. The’situation is beautiful, in the 
centre of a fine piece of land, and in a fertile district. It is 
still, however, the seat of justice for a county,—has a bank, 
a printing office, a Catholic church, and a land office. 

St. Genevieve Island is about seventy miles from St. Louis, 
near the mouth of a creek, about a nile wide, within which 
jis the town of St. Genevieve, occupied chiefly by a French 
population. A good deal of business is done here, and there 
are about 2000 inhabitants. ‘T'wenty miles further on is the 
flourishing town of Herculaneum in Missouri, a great mart 
for lead, and for the manufacture of shot. Captain Wight’s 
house, near the shot-tower, is a good specimen of a stone 
house in this remote country. In the neighbourhood of 
Herculaneum are the ‘singularly beautiful clifls of Selma ; 
limestone rocks of the most diversified heights and figures. _ 

There are great rafts of wood in this part of the Mississippi, 
and the most unremitting attention is necessary, in order to 
avoid accidents. coe 

Carondelet is another of the old French villages which we 
passed, and isin a rather handsome situation. This place 
has also got the name of Vide Pouche, from the inhabitants 
not being in a thriving condition. They are French people, 
settled upon the land without getting a title to it, and who, 
being unable to pay for the improvements, are constantly in 
fear of being turned out of possession. . iba 

The approach by water to St. Louis, which may be 
properly called the metropolis of the country on the west 
side of the Mississippi, is very handsome. The bank rises 
rapidly for about twenty feet above the river, and then more 
gradually for forty or fifty feet further. The side of the river, 
‘as well as part of the plain above it, is covered with the 
houses which extend along the river in three parallel streets, 
rising above each other. The principal street is above a 
mile long. St. Louis was first settled by the French about 
the year 1765, There are several hotels. There is a 
Catholic cathedral, two Presbyterian churches, one Baptist, 
and several other meeting-houses. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


St. Louis—City Hotel—Bedrooms nieagerly furnished—Situation of 
the Town—Rich Land—Prairie—French and American Population 
—Lead Mines—Minerals—Population—Presbyterian Chureh—Fu- 
neral Sermon—Meeting-house of People of Colour—Coal Fires— 
Cross the Mississippi in Steam Ferryboat to Illinois—Teamboat 
former conyeyance—Captain Williams commands the Steamboat— 
Allowance to Engineer—Drive over the Prairie—Its Beauty—Fuil 

. of Game—No Restriction as to Shooting, nor as-to putting Cattle 
upon the Prairies—Mounds in the Prairie containing Human Bones, 
Pottery, &c.—Details respecting these Mounds—French Village of 

— Cahokia—Mr. Flint’s Account of a French Village, of what it was, 

and what it is—The late Changes have made the Country not so 

agreeable to the French, and many have emigrated to the South— 

Mr. Abrams recommends Illinois, and especially Jacksonville—Mr. 

Kenney, a Baptist Minister, Candidate to be Governor of Illinois— 

His Address—Notice of Mr. Kenney from the Illinois Intelligencer— 

Mr. Lebarge’s Carriage—Excursion to St. Charles—Drive to St. 

Charles—The Missouri—Its Character—Extent—Council Blufis— 

Whether has the Name of the Mississippi been properly retained after 

its Junction with the Missouri—Team Ferryboat across the Missouri 

—St, Charles—Situation—Population—Churches—T he French Peo- 

ple here—Mr. Maek’s Hotel—Mr. Mack gave me a Horse to the 

Prairie and the Mamelles—Mr. Flint’s Account of his first Visit to 

the Prairie and the Mamelles—Excursion to the United States’ 

Barracks on the Mississippi—Beauty of the Terrace—Village of 

Carondelet. — 


7 


fa “ April, 1830.. 
We arrived at St. Louis on Sunday the 25th of April, on 
so cold a morning that the first request I made on reaching 
the City Hotel, in the upper part of the town, was for a fire, 
which was immediately granted. The hotel turned out a very 
comfortable one. It contains a great deal of accommodation 
The only inconvenience I felt arose from the people not bein, 
accustomed, as seems generally the case in the western 
country, to place water-basins and a towel in every bedroom. 
The system of washing at some place near the well is general, 
but the waiters or chambermaids never refuse to bring every 
thing to the bedroom that is desired. It is, however, so little 
the practice to bring a washing apparatus to the bedrooms, 
that they are very apt to forget a general direction regularly to 
doso. We had a great quantity of fine poultry at this house ; 
and the table, upon the niet a extremely well managed, 
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- There is much rich land, and a great deal of prairie on both 
‘sides of the river in the neighbourhood of St. Louis... It was 
essentially a French place until within the last fifteen years ; 
but the American population is now great, and the town is 
in a very thriving state, St. Louis is more nearly in the centre 
‘of the great territories, of which the United States consist, 
than any other city in the Union, and most advantageously 
situated for commerce, near the point of union of the greatest 
of the American rivers. The Mississippi is at all times navi- 
gable between St. Louis and New-Orleans. The fur trade is 
carried on to a great extent; and the neighbourhood of the 
lead mines, the most extensive on the globe (consisting of the 
richest ore, and covering an area of more than 3000 square 
miles), renders St. Louis the chief mart for lead. St. Louis 
is not only rich in this mineral, but contains immense quan- 
tities of the richest iron ore, and a prodigious field of lime, as 
‘well as coal. The population consists of about 7000 persons. 
Several newspapers are printed here. 

T attended divine worship in the Presbyterian church on the 
day I reached St. Louis. Having asked the landlord of the inn 
which was the best church to go to, he at once replied, ‘‘ f go 
to no church; but the Presbyterian minister is the rage.” 
The Presbyterian minister, Mr. Potts, delivered a very good 
sermon upon this text, “ The sting of death is sin,” in a very 
neatly seated church in the upper part of the town. — It was a 
funeral sermon, in consequence of the death of Mr. Woods, an 
English gentleman from London, one of the elders or deacons 
of the church. In the afternoon, I went into a meeting-house 
of people of colour. They had one of themselves preaching 
sensibly, though it appeared he was not a man of much édu- 
cation. The sermon was, in great measure, composed of 
Scriptural quotations, and was delivered impressively { but 
there was far less manifestation of excitement than in a church 
of people of colour, which I afterward attended at New-York. 

I found that coal fires were universal at St. Louis. ~ There 
were more Frenchmen than Englishmen in the hotel, and a 
group of Mexicans from Santa Fe. There is a road, or a pass- 
able tract, from hence to Santa Fe, which wagons. travel 
with an escort. 


I made an excursion to the opposite bank of the Mississippi 
into the State of Illinois, on the following day. There is a 
steam ferryboat across the river, which is about a mile broad. 
The fare is sixpence sterling ; and seventy dollars is about 
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the amount of the average daily receipts. The first boat put 
upon the river was a teamboat ; and it answered so well, that 
a steamboat has now been established, and the concern is a 
very good one, belonging to New-York people, one of whom, 
Captain Wiggons, commands the boat. He is a very intelli- 
gent person; and seemed very anxious to substitute a low-pres- 
sure engine for the high-pressure one in the boat. I entered 
into conversation with him; and as soon-as he found that I 
was from Britain, and travelling for amusement, he directed 
his collector to receive no money from me, however often I 
might cross. I availed myself of this privilege again and 
again, éven in taking a carriage and horses across. The engi- 
neer of this boat has 1200 dollars a year. 

After crossing the river, | engaged one of the neighbouring 
farmers, Mr, Abrams, to drive me out for a few hours over 
the immense prairie adjoining, which, in one direction, is 100 
miles long. ‘The prairie was in great beauty. It consisted of 
beautiful undulating ground, in which there were tracts of 
roads generally dry. It was covered with wild strawberries, 
and with crab apples. Here and there there were Jakes, and 
now and then we came to a plantation of ground, enclosed with 
the ordinary strong railing of this country, a good eottage, 
and some cultivated land. ‘The prairie was full of game, deer, 
wild geese, wild ducks, and the prairie hen. One of the 
planters whom I saw, a Frenchman from Verdun, gave us a 
glass of excellent cider. He is just now finishing a house in 
the middle of the prajrie, attached to which he has got 300 
acres of land. He gives a magnificent description of the 
‘quantity of game that surround him. He and-a boy have 
killed sixty wild ducks in a morning. There is no restriction 
against his or any of the planters putting as many cattle or 
horses as they choose on the unenclosed part of the prairie 
land, or cutting as much grass as they like ; but the extent of 
the ground is so great, that a good herdsman is indispensably 
necessary to look after any cattle put upon the prairie. Mr. 
Flint says, in reference to the Missouri, what is perfectly true, 
that “ hundreds of thousands of acres of first-rate wheat land, 
covered with grass, and perfectly free from shrubs and bushes, 
invite the plough; and that, if the country were cultivated to _ 
’ a proper extent, it might be the granary of the world.” 

In the prairie which I saw to-day there are a great many of 
those mounds, some of them of considerable size, which were 
undoubtedly used chiefly as the burying-places of former races 
of Indiang, or the original inhabitants of the country. The 
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“mounds are all of regular form, generally cones or pyramids, 
terminated by a platform, and contain such quantities of human 
bones as show that the country was at one time inhabited by 
a far more numerous population than now. Quantities of 
broken pottery, and ornaments of copper and silver, are fre- 
quently found in these mounds. : See 

Mr. Flint mentions his having himself discovered, in an en- 
closure near St. Charles, on the Missouri, in which there 
were two conical mounds, at the depth of four feet, great 
quantities of broken pottery, belonging to vessels of all sizes 
and characters, some of them of a size sufficient to contain 
four gallons» The pottery is unbaked, the glazing incomplete, 
and the basis of the composition appears to be ihe alluvial 
clay carried along the waters of the Mississippi.” Some of the 
mounds are of a height that could only have been raised by 
many thousand labourers, employed during a great number of 
years; some of them being at their base more than 2500 feet 
in citcumference, and nearly 200 feet in height. — 7 

The pyramid is terminated ‘by a platform of several feet in 
diameter. Some léss elevated platforms are formed on a re- 
gular plan, either oval or square. ‘I'he means employed to 
-render the access to them difficult, seems to indicate an in- 
tention of defence. In other parts of the country these con- 
structions are different. In the vicinity of Zanesville, in the 
State of Ohio, a great number of these mounds are surrounded 
by ramparts, and are excavated within. The ramparts are 
sometimes of great height, and enclose areas of twenty-five or 
thirty acres. A great many human bones are scattered in 
them. Upon some of these mounds there are trees of pro- 
digious age,—an unequivocal proof of their great antiquity. 
It is calculated that there are nearly 3000 of these hillocks ‘in 
the parts of the country that have been examined. Though 
rude, they could not have been constructed without the co- 
operation of a great many men, accustomed to obedience, 
habituated to discipline, and directed by persons not entirely 
strangers to the practical rules of geometry. The native In- 
habitants, the Indians of the present day, are neither suffi- 
ciently docile ner sufficiently numerous for their chiefs to 
undertake such works. They, consequently, attest the pres- 
ence of races less ignorant than those which we see there, 
though perhaps not much further advanced in civilization. 
The first races to which we refer have not existed for several 
centuries. alu, 

~ After driving through the prairie, my charioteer, Mir, Abrams, 
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carried meas far as the village of Cahokia, near which are many 
of these mounds. ' It is a French village, in which there seems ~ 
to be little bustle, but the inhabitants are quite primitive peo- 
ple. They were even surprised to find a stranger among them, 
and several of them came out of their houses and invited me 
into them. I went into two of their houses, which were very 
clean and neat, and had good gardens attached tothem. The 
people still speak the French language. They lead an indolent 
life in this fine climate. They can support themselves by work- 
ing two or three days in the week. ‘They dance and fiddle 
during tbe rest of it. 

Mr. Flint has drawn the picture of a French village in the 
Mississippi in its real colours: It might be Cabokia as it for- 
merly was ; or it might be St. Genevieve as it now is. 

I can only make a few extracts, but enough to convey some 
idea of his description. 

** On the borders of the Mississippi there may be seen the 
remains of an old French village, which once boasted a numer- 
ous population, of as happy and- as thoughtless souls as ever 
danced to a violin. If content is wealth, they were opulent; 
but they would have been reckoned miserably poor by those 
who estimate the worldly riches by the more popular standard. 
Their houses were scattered in disorder, like the tents of a 

* wandering tribe, along the margin of a deep bayou, and not far 
from its confluence with the river; between which and the 
town, was a strip of rich alluvion, covered with a gigantic 
growth of forest trees. When the mosquitoes came, the Moun- 
seers lighted their pipes, and kept up net only a brisk fire, buta 
dense smoke against the assailants ; and when the fever threat- 
ened, the priest, who was also the doctor, flourished his lancet ; 
the fiddler flourished his bow; and the happy villagers flourished 
their heels, and sung and laughed ; and fairly cheated death, 
disease, and the doctor, of patient and of prey. Beyond the 
town was an extensive prairie, a vast unbroken plain, of rich 
green, embellished with innumerable flowers of every tint, and 
whose beautiful surface presented no other variety than here 
and there a huge mound, the venérable monument of departed 
ages, or solitary tree of stinted growth, shattered by the blast, 
and pining alone in the gay desert. Herds of deer might be 
seen here at sunrise, and here might be seen immense droves of 
French ponies, roaming untamed, the common stock of the vil- 
lage, ready to be reduced to servitude by any lady or gentleman 
who chose to take the trouble. 

“ With their Indian neighbours the inhabitants have unin- 
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terruptedly maintained a cordial intercourse. The French 
have invariably been more successful in securing the confidence 
and affection of the Indian tribes than any other nation. The 
French alone have won them to the familiar intercourse of 
social life, by treating them as-friends and equals. 

« This little village society was composed partly of emigrants 
from France, and partly of natives, not Indians, but bona Side 
French born in America, but preserving their language, their 
manners, and their agility in dancing, although several genera- 
tions had passed away since their first settlement. There they 
live perfectly happy, for they enjoy to the full extent those three 
blessings on which the American-declaration of independence 
laid so much stress,—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. — 
Whether it was owing to their temperance, or their cheerfulness, 
or their activity, or to their being acclimated, or to the want of 
attraction between French people and fever, or to all these 
together, certain it is, that they were blessed with a degree of 
health only enjoyed by the most favoured nations. As to lib- 
erty, the wild Indians. scarcely possessed more. For all the 
grand monarque ‘had not more loyal subjects in his wide do- 
inains, he had never condescended to honour them with a single 
act of oppression, unless the occasional visits of the commandant 
could be so called, who sometimes, when levying supplies, 
called upon the village for its portion, which was always con- 
tributed with many protestations of gratitude for the honour 
conferred, As for happiness, the people pursued nothing else. 
To enjoy life was their daily business,—to provide for its wants 
an occasional labour, sweetened by its brief continuance and 
its abundant fruit, They had a large tract of land around the 
village, which was called the common field, because it belonged 
to the community. Most of this was allowed to remain in open 
pasturage, but spots of it were cultivated by any who chose to 
enclose them, and such enclosure gave a firm title to the indi- 
vidual so long as the occupancy lasted, but no longer. They 
were not-an agricultural people, further than the rearing of a 
few esculents for the table made them such ; relying chiefly on 
their large herds, and on thé produce of the chase, for support. 
.With the Indians they drove an amicable, though not extensive 
trade for furs and peltry, giving them in exchange merchan- 
dise and trinkets, which they procured from their countrymen 
at St. Louis.. To the latter place they annually carried theit 
skins, bringing back a fresh supply of goods for barter, together 
with such articles as their own wants required, not forgetting a 
large portion of finery for the ladies, a plentiful supply of rosin 
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and catgut for the fiddle, and liberal presents for his reverence 
the priest. } wn % 

“Few evenings passed without a dance, at which all were 
assembled, young and old, the mothers vying in agility with 
their daughters, and the old men setting examples of gallantry 
tothe young. I accompanied their young men,” says Mr. Flint, 
“*to the Indian towns, and was hospitebly entertained. I fol- 
lowed them to.the chase, and witnessed the fall of many a buck. 
In their light canoes I glided over the turbid waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, or through the labyrinths of the morass, in pursuit of 
water-fowl.» I visited the mounds, where the bones of thousands _ 
of warriors were mouldering, overgrown with prairie violets, 
and thousands of nameless flowers. I saw the moccasin snake 
basking in the sun,—the elk feeding on the prairie ; and re- 
turned to mingle in the amusements of a circle, where, if there 
was not Parisian elegance, there was more than Parisian cor- 
diality, » é 

“ Several years passed away before I again visited thiscountry. 
The jurisdiction of the Americans was now extended over this 
immense region, and its beneficial effects were beginning to be 
widely disseminated. The roads were crowded with the teams, 
and herds, and families of emigrants, hastening to the land of 
promise. Steamboats navigated every stream,—the axe was 
heard in every forest,—and the plough broke the sod whose 
verdure had covered the prairie for ages. The Indians. liad 
sold their hunting-grounds, and their removal deprived the vil- 
lage of its only branch of commerce. Surveyors were busily 
employed in measuring the whole country, with the avowed 
intention, on the part of the government, of converting into pri- 
vate property those beautiful regions which had heretofore been 
free to all who trod the soil, or breathed the air. Portions of 
it were already thusoccupied. Farms and villages were spread- 
ing over the country with alarming rapidity, deforming the face 
of nature, and scaring the elk and buffalo from their long-fre- 
quented ranges, Yankees and Kentuckians were pouring in, 
bringing with them the selfish distinctions and destructive spirit 
of society. Settlements were planted in the immediate vicinity 
of the village ; and the ancient heritage of the ponies was in- 
vaded by the ignoble-beasts of the interlopers. Certain pregnant 
indications of civil degeneration were alive in the land. A 
county had been established, with a judge, aclerk, anda sheriff; 
a court-house and jail were about to be built; two lawyers had 
already made a lodgment at the county seat ; and a number of 
justices of the peace and constables wera dispersed throughout a 
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small neighbourhood of not more than fifty miles inextent. A 
brace of physicians had floated in with the stream of population, 
and several other persons of the same cloth were seen passing 
about;*brandishing their lancets in the most hostile manner. 
The French argued very reasonably from all the premises, that 
a people who had brought their own doctors expected to be 
sick; and that those who commenced operations in a new 
country by providing so many engines and officers of justice, 
must certainly intend to be very wicked and litigious. But 
when the new comers went the fearful length of enrolling them 
in the militia ; when the sheriff, arrayed in all the terrors of his 
office, rode‘into the village and summoned them to attend the 
court as jurors; when they heard the judge enumerate to 
the prand jury the long:list of offences which fell within their 
cognizance, these good folks shook their heads, and declared 
that this was no longer a country for them, Some ofits inhabit- 
ants followed the footsteps of the Indians, and continue to this 
day to. trade between them and the whites, forming a kind of 
link between civilized and Savage men. A. larger portion, 
headed by the priest, floated down the Mississippi, to seek con- 
genial society among the sugar-plantations of their countrymen 
in the south.” x 

Leaving our friends at Cahokia, I returned to Mr. Abram’s 
house, where 1 had:a very good dinner, with spirits and water, 
for a quarter of a dollar, Mr. Abrams was as loud in his 
praises of the Sangamon district of Illinois as Mr. Mather had 
been, most particularly recommending the neighbourhood of 
Jacksonville. I endeavoured, as the stage had not yet, on ac- 
count of the wetness of the roads, began to run through Illinois, 
tomake a bargain with Mr. Abrams to drive me through the Illi- 
nois country, but I thought he asked too much money, and after- 
ward succeeded at Sf. Louis in procuring a better driver, a 
better carriage, and as good horses, at a cheaper rate. Mr. 
Abrams gave me an address from Mr. Kenney, Baptist min- 
ister, the deputy-governor of the State of Illinois, and now can: 
didate to be governor, containing a great deal of curious matte! 
relative to various transactions of his previous life, which had 
been raked up against him by some of the friends of his oppo: 
nent. “It has been frequently stated,” he says, “* by my politi 
cal enemies, that I am in the habit of treating people for the 
purpose of influencing their votes. ‘This I consider an asper 
sion on the independent voters of this state. It is not-so, for | 
have a better opinion of the free and independent voters of Illi 
nois, than to think their yotes could be bought with arden 
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spitits, or any thing else ; and I am not conscious that I have 
acted with more liberality towards my friends or enemies, either 
at home or abfoad, on the eve ofan election, than at any other 
time. My opponents not being able to produce any evidence 
from my official or private acts to show that I was a preacher, 
who ought to be considered dangerous in a church and state 
point of view, have gone to Virginia and borrowed a part of 
ohn Randolph’s speech against allowing preachers to have a 
seat in the legislature. But there are always exceptions from 
a general tule, and had John Randolph known me as well as 
my political enemies do, I think he would have excepted me. 

“* Great pains have been taken to induce the belief, that I 
am a violent andintolerant party man. This is not going any 
farther than that I belong to the republican party, and advocate 
reform when the public good requires it. lhope I shall ever 
be fourid opposing every measure that has the most distant 
tendericy to connect church and state, and I shall never-be found 
acting in concert with that class of preachers who ought to be 
considered dangerous to the civil rights and religious liberties 
of the community.” 

This is probably a sufficient specimen of an electioneering 
address in the western country. I see from the Illinois Intel- 
ligencer, 4 newspaper published in Vandalia, that Mr. Ken- 
ney is the popular candidate. ‘ Mr. Kenney,” says this paper, 
“thas grown up in Illinvis, and has, by a long course of fair 
and honourable conduct, built up a reputation which his ene- 
mies dre vainly endeavouring to overthrow. His reputation 
must rest on a solid foundation, or it could not have withstood 
the assatilts which have been made upon it with such violence.” 

In the evening of the 26th, after returning to St. Louis, I 
called at some of the newspaper offices, and procured. some 
newspapers, as usual, gratis. I also set about finding a proper 
conveyance.for one or two expeditions in this neighbourhood, 
arid to take me through Illinois. I fortunately stumbled upon 
Mr. Lebarge, at St. Louis, a French Canadian, who keeps a 
second-rate liotel, and lets out carriages and horses, and who 
agreed to take me on the following day to St. Charles, on the 
north side of the Missouri. I undertook this expedition on a 
most lovely day, of which I made a great dealof use. We set 
off early in the morning, and in about three hours got the first 
sight of the gloomy, rapid, and grand Missouri. The distance 
between St. Louis and the Missouri is about twenty miles, and 
the dtive a very pleasant one,—part of it through prairie land, 
but most of it through the forest, in there are numerous 
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plantations. In the midst of it there is a Catholic chapel. 
The road was very bad, and full’ of mud-holes, when we 
reached the alluvial land on the side of the Missouri. 

“The sight of the Missouri made me think lightly of the an- 
noyance and jolting to which I had been subjected. The first — 
view of thé river is far more striking than that of the Mis- 

sissippi. Its impetuous and wild character, the quantity of 
trees and wood, and the masses of soil which it tears up and 

sweeps along with its cusrent, and its extraordinary turbidness, 

—for in appearance the waters seem almost as thick as. thick 

water-gruel, imparts to this river more, perhaps, than to any 

other, a degree of natural grandeur allied to the sublime. ; The 

Missouri rises in the Rocky Mountains, about 3000 miles from 

its confluence with the Mississippi. The alluvions of the river 

within the State of Missouri are higher ‘and narrower than’ 
those of the Mississippi, and a considerable part of them is 

settled, that is, in the hands of the planters.. The Council 

Bluffs,—an. important military station,—is 600 miles up the 

Missouri. ‘The country in that neighbourhood and to the 

westward is still very much in the possession of the Indians. 
It is the home of the buffalo, elk, white bears, antelopes, and 

mountain sheep. 

Much has been said of the impropriety of the Mississippi 
retaining its name after its junction with the Missouri, because. 
the course of the Missouri, previously to the junction, is far 
longer, and because the quantity of water contained in the 
Missouri is at the junction far more considerable than that of 
the Mississippi ; and because the character of the river, after 
the junction, is that of the Missouri, not that of the Mississippi ; 
the Mississippi being clear and placid, and the Missouri rapid 
and turbid. But, on the other hand, the course of the river 

_ after the junction is that of the Mississippi to the southward, 
© not that of the Missouri to the eastward, and, what may be 
~~ thought of more importance, the Mississippi draing a far more 

extensive and fertile valley than the Missouri, Upon the whole, 
therefore, and most of all considering that the Mississippi is 
in possession of the name, “the father of waters’ seems 
sufficiently entitled to the designation which he has so long 
borne. : 

On reaching the shore of the river opposite to St. Charles, 
we observed the team ferryboat leaving the opposite bank, 
but the current was so rapid that she was three-quarters of an 
hour in crossing to the south bank, though the distance is not 
much more than half a mile. We succeeded, by running some 
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way along the shore, in recrossing in the teamboat in ten 
minutes. 5 

St. Charles consists chiefly of one long street, contains about 
1500 inhabitants, and is situated about twenty miles above the 
mouth of the Missouri, and about the same distance north-west 
of St. Louis. The bank between the village and the river is 
of limestone, and above the village there is a plateau of great 
extent. From the high grounds, the prospect of the Missouri, 
of its islands, and of the neighbouring country, is very mag* 
nificent. There is a Protestant-and a Catholic church here, 
and many very fine farms in the neighbourhood. The number 
of Americans in this neighbourhood, which was originally 
French, is now somewhat greater than that of the French, St. 
Charles’s being now a place of considerable business. The 
French still present the appearance, in a great degree, of a 
distinct people, from their gait, complexion, and houses. They 
have a different costume, walk quicker, and have more sallow 
complexions,—they bow with more grace,—are more fluent in 
conversation, and are always gay and seemingly happy. The 
wives of the French of this class are accustomed to work at 
drudgery with submission, and, on the whole, there is a much 
nearer assimilation to Indian thoughts and habits than among 
the Americans. They are accustomed, from infancy, rather 
to the life of huntsmen and boatmen than to that of hus- 
bandmen. 

One of my objects in journeying to St. Charles’s was to see 
the beautiful prairie in its neighbourhood, and to behold the 
view of the great rivers, and of the heights which bound the 
prospect from the Mamelles on the west side of the prairies. 

I told Mr. Mack, the intelligent hotel-keeper at St. Charles’s, 
in whose house we had excellent cheer, that it was with this 
view I came here, and he immediately offered to me, without 
fee or reward, the use of his horse for this occasion. Mr. — 
Lebarge procured another, as we had left our conveyance on 
the south side of the river. I do not know when I have had 
amore delightful ride than in the neighbourhood of St. Charles’s 
over the prairie, and to the top of the Mamelles. Mr. Flint’s 
account of the impression made upof him by his first visit to 
this prairie, and to the Mamelles, is so exceedingly accurate, 
and so very interesting, that it would be inexcusable were I to 
omit inserting it. ‘It was Sabbath, and a fine September 
morning, when I came out upon the first prairie of any great 
size or beauty that I had seen. Every object was brilliant 
with a bright sun, and wet with a shower that had fallen the 
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preceding evening. The first time a stranger comes in view 
of this prairie, take it all in all, the most beautiful that I have © 
ever seen, a scene strikes him that will never be forgotten. 
The noble border of wood that, with its broad curve, skirts 
this prairie, has features peculiar to the Missouri bottom, and 
distinct from that of the Mississippi. I observed the cotton 
trees to be immensely tall, rising like Corinthian columns, en- 
wrapped with a luxuriant wreathing of ivy, and the Bignonia 
yadicans, with its splendid trumpet-shaped flowers, displayed 
them glittering in the sun quite on the summits of the trees. 
The prairie itself was a most glorious spectacle,—such a sea 
of verdure, in one direction extending beyond the reach of the 
eye, and presenting millions of flowers of every scent and hue, 
seemed an immense flower-garden. The air was soft and 
mild, ‘The smoke streamed aloft from the houses and cabins 
which indented the prairie, just in the edge of the wood. The 
best view of this prairie is from the ‘ Mamelles,’ which bound it 
on the west. 

“There are evident indications that these mighty rivers, the 
Missouri and the upper Mississippi, once united at the foot of 
the Mamelles. ‘These area succession of regular cone-shaped 
bluffs (heights), which the French—-who are remarkable for 
giving names significant of the fancied resemblance of the 
thing—have supposed to resemble the object whose name they 
bear. From the declivity of these beautiful eminences to the 
present union of the rivers, is, by their meanders, twenty-five 
miles. The prairie extends from them more than half this 
distance towards the junction. To the right, the Missouri 
converges towards the Mississippi by an easy curve, the limits 
of which are marked by the Missouri bluffs, which form a blue 
and indented outline over the tops of the grand forest bottoms. 
You can trace these bluffs to the point of union. _ To the left, 
your eye catches the much broader curve of the upper Mis- 
sissippi, which presents a regular section of an immense cirele, 
Your eye follows this curve forty miles. In the whole of this 
distance, the opposite, or Illinois shore, is marked with a noble 
and bold outline, over which hovers a blue and smoky mist. 
The perfect smoothness of the basin enclosed between the two 
rivers,—a carpet of verdure diversified with the most beautiful 
flowers, and the great extent of the curve, give the perpen- 
dicular bluffs that bound the basin the aspect of mountains. 
This curve presents an unbroken blue outline, except in one 
point, and through that chasm is seen the Illinois, whose cliffs 
are just discovered fading away in the distance at the east. . 
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Mamelles, the prairie, in ascending towards the north, has a 
width of five miles, and is seventy miles in length. On the 
Mississippi side the prairie touches the river for most of this 
‘distance. The aspect of the whole surface is smooth and 
level, the verdure charming, and the eye reposes upon it with 
delight. Houses at eight miles’ distance over this plain seem 
just at your feet. A few spreading trees, planted by the hand, 
are dotted here and there upon the surface. Two fine islands 
of woodland, of a circular form, diversify the view. Large 
flocks of cattle and horses are seen grazing together; and fre- 
quently a herd of wild deer is seen bounding over the plain. 
In the autumn, immense flocks of pelicans, sand-bills, cranes, 
geese, swans, ducks, and all kinds of aquatic fowls, are seen 
hovering over it. The soil is of the easiest culture, and the 
most exuberant productiveness. ‘The farms are laid out in 
parallelograms. At the foot of the Mamelles are clumps of 
hazel bushes, pawpaws, wild grapes, and prairie plums in 
abundance. The grass is thick and tall. Corn and wheat 
growin the greatest perfection. When I first saw this charm- 
ing’ scene, ‘* Here,’ said I to my companion who guided me, 
‘ Here shall be my farm, and here [ will end my days.’ In 
- effect, take it all in all, I have not seen, before nor since, a 
landscape which united, in an equal degree, the grand, the 
beautiful, and fertile. It is not necessary, on seeing it, to be 
very young, or very romantic, in order to have dreams steal 
over the mind, of spending an American life in these remote- 
plains, which just begin to be vexed with the plough, far re- 
moved from the haunts of wealth and fashion, in the midst of 
rustic plenty, and of this beautiful nature. 

“J will only add, that it is intersected with two or three 
canals—apparently the former beds of the river ; that the soil 
is mellow, friable, and of an inky blackness; that it imme- | 
diately absorbs the rain, and affords a road always dry and — 
beautiful to Portage des Sioux. It yields generally forty 
bushels of wheat, and seventy of corn, to the acre. The vege- 
table soil has a depth of forty fect, and earth thrown from the 
bottom of the wells is as fertile as that on the surface. Ata 
depth of forty feet are found logs, leaves, pieces of pit-coal, 
and a stratum of sand and pebbles, bearing evident marks of 
the former attrition of running waters. Here are 100,000 
acres of land of this description fit for the plough. 

‘ At the lower and northern edge of this prairie is the French 
yillage of Portage des Sioux 7 ao" on the opposite side of the 
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river the beautiful bluffs of which I have spoken. While I 
stood on the Mamelles, and was looking in that direction, — 
slight clouds and banks of mist obscured them from view. In 
a few moments the wind arose and dispersed the mists, and 
they burst upon me in all the splendour of their height and 
hoary whiteness. My companion, accustomed as he was to 
the view, and not at all addicted to raptures, exclaimed that he 
had never seen them look so beautiful. For myself, although 
I had seen on passing them that they were on the skirt of an 
unpeopled solitude, I could hardly persuade myself, so com- 
plete was the illusion, that I did not behold a noble and ancient 
town, built of stone, whose immense buildings were surmounted 
with towers and spires. 

On the following day, the 28th April, Mr. Lebarge condueted 
me to the United States barracks, upen the Mississippi, about 
ten miles to the southward of St. Louis. The barracks consist 
of a plain and handsome oblong building, in which, at present, 
there are about 500 troops; but there is sufficient accommo- 
dation for double that number. There is an eminently beauti- 
ful terrace on the east side of the building overhanging the 
river,—indeed, the finest terrace, so far as I have observed, 
upon the Mississippi. The ground in the neighbourhood is 
sprinkled with large and spreading single oak trees, so that 
the place altogether has very much the appearance of a heavy- 
wooded English park. The ground is beautifully undulated. 
We passed through the village of Carondelet in going to the 
barracks, and in returning we crossed a small river, more 
‘swollen than we had expected, which took Mr. Lebarge’s 
horses off their feet for a moment; but I found that trifling 
difficulties did not startle Mr. Lebarge, and I was encouraged 
by what I saw on our expedition on these two days, to engage 
him to take me through Illinois. ; 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Journey in Ilinois—Cross the Ferry at St. Louis—Road through the 
, Prairie to Edwardsville, and from thence to Lower Alton—Mr. Mil- 
ler’s Hotel—Ride on Horseback to the Confluence of the Missouri 
? and Mississippi—Charlevoix’s Deseription of the Confluence—The 
River Mlinois—Description—F'rench Emigration to this Country— 
Boatable Communication of this Country—Great Military Bounty 
Tract in Illinois—Description—Soil—Parts of it unhealthy—Sanga- 
mon District of Country the finest—General Description of the State 
—Extent— Population— Description of Sangamon District—Stop at 
Mr. Picket, the Priest’s—Details of himself and his Family and Farm 
—Striking Resemblance to the Vicar of Wakefield—Absurdity of 
giving Females romantic Names—Breakfast at Carrolton, the Capi- 
tal of Green County in the Sangamon District—Appearance of the 
Soil—Dr, Eaton’s Account of its Healthiness—Great Extent of a 
beautiful and rich Prairie—Laid out by the Hand of Nature, as if it 
were an English Park—Arrival at Jacksonville, the Capital of Mor- 
gan County in the Sargamon District—Tom Bentley’s Hotel— 
Laughable Conduct of the Inmates—Situation of Jacksonville—Its 
Rapid Progress—Handsome Academy—Chureh—Distance from the 
River Illinois—Population of Green, Morgan, and Sangamon Coun- 
ties, of which the Sangarnon District is composed—Mr, Wilson’s 
Plantations—Details—T wo Crops of Wheat without sowing Seed for 
the second—Mr., Wilson’s Character of Tom Bentley—Rate of Board- 
ing in the Academy, and in the Town of Jacksonville—Mr. Hayne’s 
Plantation—Only Difficulty in the first breaking up of the Prairie— 
Sermon by Mr. Sturtevant in the School-house—Expense of Edu- 
eation in the Academy—English Setulements on the West Side of 
Jacksonville—Mr. Killan’s Plantation—Full Details—Messrs. Ali- 
sons’, of Yorkshire, Plantations—Their Success aftera Seven Years’ 
Residence—Advantages of their Situation—Mr. Brick, a Presbyte- 
rian Clergyman from Cheshire, settled near Jacksonville—His inter- 
esting Account of this Country—Absurdities of the Hotel People 
continued—Visit to Mr. James Kerr—Satisfactory Details received 
from him—His Voyage from Leith, Success at New-York, and Acqui- 
sition of 500 Acres of beautiful Land here—Markets—Run for Cattle 
in the Prairie—Great Emigration to Jlinois—Difficulty of haying 
Servants in this Country—View from Mr. Kerr’s House—Mr. Kerr 
"wishes, after a Ten Years’ Residence here, that some of his Friends 
from Scotland should join him—Emigrants should have Credentials 
—Continuation of the Prairie Ground to Springfield, the Capital of 
Sangamon County, in Sangamon District-—Fine Country—Particu- 
lars to be attended to by Emigrants to this District of Country— 
- Situation of Springfield—Bad Hotel—Saucy People—Meet Mr. 
Strawbridge from Donegal in Ireland, who was ten Years in Ohio, 
and has possessed 640 Acres for ten Years in this District—Ample 
Details dow him—Newspapers at Jacksonville and Springfield— ~~ 
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Details from Mr. Wallace,a Nova Scotia Man, and Mr. Lucas, a 
Kentuckian, who have Plantations here—Meet Emigrants on the 
Road, coming here with their Property for Settlements—Pass 
through the Grand Prairie of Illinois—A small Prairie to be preferred 
to a large one—Mr. Henderson’s Hotel and Plantation—Civility in 
the Manners of the People—Stop at Colonel Sodrd’s Plantation— — 
Meet Mr. Maclintoc—His Account of Mr. Birkbeck—His* Account 
of the Fertility of the Land near Vineennes—Arrive at Vandalia, 
the Seat of Legislature of Illinois—Mr. Dunean’s Hotel—Politeness 
of Mrs. Hall—Attention of Mr. Blackwell, the Publisher of the Illi- 
nois Intelligencer—Fertility of Soil—Rate of Interest—Antiquarian 
and Historical Society of Vandalia—Their Proceedings published— 
Extract from Judge Hall’s Address to the Society—Canal from 
_Lake Michigan to Illinois River—Proposals for Publications in 
Illinois Newspapers—Publication of Illinois Monthly Magazine— 
Description of Mississippi Valley extracted from it, as well as of the 
Prairie Land of Illinois—Mr. Durham’s Plantation, twenty-five Miles 
from Vandalia—Road through the Occa Flats very bad—Quantity 
of Honey at Mr. Durham’s—Plantation for the New-Orleans Market 
—Mr. Durham’s Activity and Desire for Information respecting 
Farming—Proceed to Elliot’s Hotel, and, from want of Bread there, 
to Cycle’s Hotel—His Statement of General Jackson’s Attention 
_to him—Ramsay’s. Hotel—Proceed to a neighbouring Planta-. 
tion for the Night—Miserable, Place and. People—Details—Wanbo- 
_. rough, and the Settlement of Messrs. Birkbeck and Flower—The 
English Pratrie—The Town of Albion—Mr. Birkbeck’s. Property 
2 not in good Order—Mr. Pritchard’s Plantation and Cottage quite a 
Bijou—Plenty of Work here for the Suffering Population of England 
—All have prospered here who came with small Funds—Mr. Bitk- 
beck’s Labourers now all Landed Proprietors—Details as to Albion 
—Substantial Improvements—Mrs, Oveat’s Hotel—Mecet Mr, Ste- 
vens, an old Acquaintance—Visit to Mr. Flower—Polite Attentions 
of him and Mrs. Flower—Beauty of his Situation on the Prairie— 
.. His and Mrs. Flower senior’s House—Ride through the Prairie with 
|. Mr. Flower—Wolf-trap—Rate of Interest—Important Details com- 
municated by Mr. Flower respecting the Advantages of the Situation 
_ Good Sweet Wine made here—Improved Land may be had here— 
~ Dr. Spring, an English Physician’s neat Cottage—Other Cottages— 
Dr. Spring and Mr. Stevens show me the rest of the English Prairie 
— General Correctness of Mr. Birkbeck’s Statements—Soil here not 
equal to the Sangamon District—Great Advantage of the State of 
Illinois for Emigrants—Hints to them—Ride to Bompas—Mr. Cele’s 
Farm—Beautiful Plantation belonging to Mr. Thomson from East 
* Lothian—Information received from him—Mr. Lebarge’s Observa- 
tion on Mr. Thomson’s Farm—Letter from Mr. Duncan, with import- 
ant Information as to Settlements in Ilinois—Road to the Ferry 
over the Fox River, where Mr. Birkbeck was drowned—Mr, Birk- 
beck’s Name always mentioned with respect here—Ferry across the 
‘Wabash, and Arrival at Harmony, in the State of Indiana. 
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April and May, 1838. . 
On the 29th of April, we left St. Louis, and after crossing 


“in the ferryboat to the opposite side of the Mississippi, wa 
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proceeded to the northward ; my first object being to have a 
view from the heights on the east side of the Mississippi of the 
confluence of the Mississippi and the Missouri. 

A considerable part of our drive was through the prairie, 
where the road was a mere track, but generally smooth and 
good, unless where the ground was wet or swampy, in which 
case. we were sometimes detained, picking out the driest land 
we could find. The road improved after we left the prairie, 
and before we reached Edwardsville was very good. At 
Edwardsville there are considerable settlements. After wait- 
ing at the hotel therein vain for half an hour for some dinner, 
which was promised, I found the day so far advanced that it 
was imprudent to stay long, especially as Mr, Lebarge had 
informed me after starting this morning, that, with the view to 
render us independent, he had brought along with him a dozen 

.of venison hams, which are sold at St, Louis at sixpence 
sterling a piece, a loaf of bread, and a bottle of rye whiskey. 

At the next hotel where we had intended to stop, there was 
no room for us, and we did not arrive at Lower Alton, three 
miles above the junction of the rivers, until past ten o’clock in 
the evening, both hungry and tired. There was bright moon- 
light ; and we passed through some splendid oaks before we 
reached Mr. Miller’s hotel, quite a second-rate house of enter- 
tainment, where the inmates were already in bed. Mr. Miller 
soon appeared and helped us to-carry in the baggage, before 
there was any light except that afforded by the moon. i was 
told I could have a separate room, _A small room upon the 
right was pointed out, and Mr. Miller was showing me the way 
to it through another room, Before going in I asked if there 
was any one inthe room. ‘‘ Yes,”* he replied ‘* my lady is in 
bed.”” Mrs, Miller, however, quickly appeared, lighted a fire, 
and soon gave us excellent coffee, and ham and eggs, I found, 
next morning, that Lower Alton was in a very beautifully 
situated part of the river, with fine trees in the vicinity, and 
several houses in progress of building. The position is so fine, 
that the place has been talked of as the seat of the legislature, 
but at present there are only a few houses. The climate is so 
mild in this country, and the winter so short, that, although 
the cattle are never lodged in a house, they are already fat 
(the 29th April). There is a beautiful Mamelle above Lower 
Alton, from which the view of the Mississippi is very splendid. 
Having told Mr. Miller my wish to visit the confluence of the 
rivers, he at once volunteered to accompany me @s guide. I 
mounted one of the barouche horses, and he rode one of: his 
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own. The heights on the river-side opposite the confluence 
very closely approach its edge, and from these heights I enjoyed 
one of the most extraordinary views in the world. Opposite 
to the height where I stood [ beheld the greatest of the Ame- 
rican rivers bringing his vast volume of waters with impetuosity 
into the clear and comparatively smoothly gliding stream of 
the Mississippi. The rivers at this point almost form asea, 
adorned with islands. ‘The Mississippi is a mile and a half 
broad. The.width of the Missouri at the opening is rather 
more than halfa mile. On the one side is the beautiful valley 
of Illinois, and on the other the Mamelle Prairie, and a 
great extent in every direction of cultivated land, as well as of 
beautiful forest trees. is 

Irode along the bank of the river for a considerable way, 
80 as distinctly to perceive the clear water of the Mississippi 
close to the bank-on the east side of the river, and a few 
yards further to the westward the turbid water of the Missouri. 

Charlevoix, the best historian of the early French dis- 
coveries in North America, and who was in America in 1724, 
says of this confluence of the rivers, “I believe this is the 
finest confluence in the world. The two rivers are much of 
the same breadth, each about half a league, but the Missouri 
is by far the most rapid, and seems to enter the Mississippi 
like a conqueror, through which it carries its white waves to 
the opposite shore without mixing them. Afterward it gives 
its colour to the Mississippi, which it never loses again, but 
carries quite down to the sea.” 

At about fifteen miles to the north-west of Lower Alton is 
the mouth of the river Illinois, which gives its name to the 
state, and which is the most important river, having its whole 
course within one state, in North America. It enters the 
Miesissippi through a deep forest, by a mouth 400 yards wide ; 
and no river in the western country has so fine a. boatable 
navigation for so great a distance, its whole length being 
about 400 miles, most of it accessible for steamboats. It 
was on the banks of this river that the Irench emigrants 
from Canada, more than a century ago, fixed themselves, and 
here was the scenery of which they gave so highly coloured 
descriptions. The intersection of the state of Illinois by 
waters is such, that no settlement can be made in it far from 
a point of boatable.communication; from Lake Michigan, 
the Mississippi, the Obio, the Illinois, the Kaskaskia, the 
Rock River, the Wabash, or some of the other smaller rivers 
‘of the state. The state is understood at present to have 
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4000 miles of boatable waters, and the government of the 
United States have appropriated 110,000 acres of land to the 
improvement of the navigation of the Illinois river. 

The waters of Lake Michigan are on the northern boundary 
of Illinois, and there are many beautiful lakes in the state, 
one of which, the Illinois lake, twenty miles long and three 
broad, is remarkable for the fineness of its fish. 

The Kaskaskia river has a course of between 200 and 
300 miles in the state. Vandalia is situated on the Kaskaskia 
river. 

The Rock River rises beyond the northern limits of the 
state. The rich lead mines of Illinois are on its banks. [It 
enters the Mississippi above the northernmost part of the 
military bounty lands. - 

The Little Wabash has a course of about 130 miles, great 
part of it navigable. 

The great military bounty tract, reserved by Congress for 
distribution among the soldiers of the late war, commences 
in the neighbourhood of Lower Alton. It comprehends the 
north-west corner of the state, about 170 miles long and sixty 
miles broad, and is situated between the Mississippi and 
Illinois rivers. This district of country has prodigious ad- 
vantages ; but a great part of it, especially the delta of the 
rivers, is understood to be unhealthy. 

The soil is extremely fertile, of the finest and deepest black 
loam, and much of the prairie ground is eminently beautiful. 

In this state, as well as in Missouri, there are prodigious 
lead mines, as well as coal and lime. There is also building- 
stone in the bounty tract. The heights above the Mississippi 
are all of limestone. This is certainly a very inviting part of 
the state; and lam very much misinformed, if there be not 
in it many situations free from the objection, which I have 
stated, of unhealthiness; but as it appears from the concurring: 
accounts from various quarters that that objection applies less 
to the Sangamon district of country than to any other part of 
this state, in which a considerable number of settlers have 
already got grants of land of the highest fertility, I am more 
anxious to pursue my tour through that district. It is, at the 
game time, worthy of observation, that large portions of the 
bounty tract: may frequently be had at a comparatively low 
price, where purchasers are so well advised as to secure the 
title they obtain to their purchases. The title, when given 
by the state, is never liable to any objection. oy 

The general description of the State of Illinois is, that it 
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contains 58,000 square miles,—is the fourth state in point of 
extent in-the Union, only inferiomin this respect to Virginia, 
Georgia, and Missouri, with a general level, not varying 
above sixty feet,—and that it consists, with little interruption, 
of one vast prairie of admirable soil, extending from the 
Mississippi to Lake Michigan. Jt is the richest country in 
point of soil in the world. The French called it the Terfeés- 
trial Paradise. ‘ 

Count Marbois thus writes of this country generally: * At 
the junction of the Mississippi and Missouri, the lands lying 
towards the north-west are of admirable fertility. Emigra- 
tion already inclines there, and these districts, though very 
remote from the sea, will one day be as well peopled as any 
other country in the world. The Mississippi, thle Missouri, 
the Arkansas, and the Red River, and their tributaries, water 
200,000 square leagues, within the space of country éalled 
the basin of the Mississippi. This internal navigation pre- 
pared by nature has already been wonderfully extended and 
improved by canals, excavated by the labour of man, and 
steamboats descend and ascend ‘against wind and tide, brave 
the most rapid currents with more speed and with moré 
convenience than the finest roads of Europe can be travelled. 
Wood and coal, indispensable agents in this navigation, 
abound on the shores of the rivers, and the slteam-engine has 
put an end to the difficulty of communication, heretofore one 
of the greatest obstacles that were ever opposed to the im- 
provement of colonies.”%, 

The population of Illinois amounts (in 1830) to 157,000, 
having trebled in the last ten years. 

On our return from our ride, after paying Mr. Miller’s 
demand against me, which was for supper one shilling, for 
breakfast one shilling, and for bed sixpence, we set off on 
our journey to the northward, to visit the Sangamon district 
of country, which is understood to comprehend the counties 
of Green, Morgan, and Sangamon; the latter by far the 
largest, all bounded upon the west by the Illinois River. 
The Sangamon River, which discharges itself into the Illinois, 
runs through the counties of Sangamon and Morgan. Mr. 
Miller advised us to stop at the priest’s to-night, the distance: 
being about thirty-five miles, which we could easily aecom- 
plish. Great part of our road passed through the prairie 
ground, of which above two-thirds of the whole State of Illinois 
is composed, most beautiful at all times, but especially at this 
season, owing to the brillianey of the flowers now in blossom, 
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Plantations we saw here and tiere, but the general appearance 
of the country was that of a fine waving surface of strong 
grass, covered with strawberry plants, and the finest flewers, 
and with wood on the high grounds and hollows, and occa- 
sional dropping trees, and clumps or islets of wood. In 
general, there was quite enough of wood in the view, and far 
more happily disposed than if the trees had been planted by 
the hand of man.” We had our lunch in the prairie, while 
the horses bivouacked for an hour, and did not reach the 
priest’s, as it is called, until the dusk of the evening. ~ I 
learned, in my way, that the priest was a proprietor and 
farmer, of. the Methodist persuasion, recognised by their 
society, who, on account of the distance (ten miles) at which 
he lived from any church, performs Divine service almost every 
Sunday in the open air, if the weather is goed, and in his 
house if the weather is bad. When we arrived, we found 
that Mr. Joseph Picket, for that is the priest’s name, had set 
off some time before to the nearest store, in order to procure 
an increase to his supply of sugar, which had waxed low. 
Mrs. Picket and the three young ladies were busied with the 
cows and the dairy, and her two sons had not yet come in from 
the plough. The house looked small, but Mrs. Picket at 
once assured me that she could accommodate us, and that I 
could have a separate room, which I afterward found very 
small and uncomfortable, in a loft above the kitchen. She is 
‘an active lady, and a good manager. The fire was lighted, 
her Indian corn bread baked, and a very good supper prepared, 
all in a trice, in the room in which we sat, rather a large one, 
but which was the cooking, the eating, and the sleeping-room, 
As soon as our reverend host, a very primitive benevolent- 
looking person, made his appearance, and hadasked a bless- 


ing, we began our meal. He had been unsuccessful in his- 


pursuit of sugar, so that we were rather on short allowance 
for that necessary article, but every thing else was good of its 
kind, and abundant. Mr. Picket very speedily expressed his 
anxiéty to learn all the recent news I could tell him, which 
was not to be wondered at, considering his remote and soli- 
tary situation. On the other “hand, he gave me minute 
information as to his own mode of life. He performs all the 
ministerial duties gratis,—preaches, marries, baptizes, visits 
the ‘sick, without receiving any money. The style of the 
house affords abundant evidence that he is any thing but rich, 
but he is obviously good-humoured- and contented, His 
enclosed land consists of about 100 acres, His sons plough 
Vou. Il.—19 
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and labour the land, and his wife and daughters manage eight 
cows, which he has on the prairie, and on which he may put 
as many cattle as he chooses. This is a prodigious advantage. 
Some farmers have 300 or 400 cattle on the prairie, and 
people to attend to them. The cattle do not feed well on 
the prairie grass without frequently having salt; but salt is 
abundant in this country. 

I was amused when Mr. Picket called one of his daughters 
to him, to find that her name was Minerva, and still more, when 
I afterward learned that the Christian name of each of his 
daughters terininated in the-letter A. The Vicar of Wake- 
field flashed upon my recollection. I remembered his daugh- 
ters Olivia and Sophia, and the primitive simple character of 
the man; that he was a priest, a husbandman, and a father of 
a family ; that his wife was a notable woman, and that for 
cookery none could excel her; that though the same room 
served for parlour and kitchen, this only made it the warmer ; 
that his sons and he pursued their industry abroad, while his 
wife and daughters oyed themselves in providing meals for 
the family at home ; % hat, when the father and sons, after 
the sun was gone down, returned home to the expecting family, 
smiling looks and a pleasant fire were prepared for their re- 
ception. Goldsmith must have had Mr. Picket, the priest of 
Illinois, and his family, in his eye, when he sketched their pic- 
ture so exactly to the life. 

I remonstrated with Mr. Picket upon the Minerva names of 
the female part of his family. He defended himself on the 
ground that it was now the universal custom of the country 
that the Christian names of ladies should end with the letter A. 

‘ His defence.is, I believe, generally well founded ; but it is as sin- 
gular that such a custom should prevail in a new country, pro- 
fessing perfect simplicity of manners, as that.new families in 
England should almost invariably abandon the far more beau- 
tiful_and simple names of Mary, Jane, S&c., and adopt the 
fanciful and romantic names of ‘Theodosia, Constantia, ae. in 
preference to the good old names of their mothers and grand- 
mothers. - 

Mr. Picket’s charge against me was very trifling,—sixpence 

“for supper, sixpence for bed. - 

Next morning, the ist May, we passed through a fertile tract 
of country in the county of Green for ten miles to Carrolton, 
its chief town. Wherever we saw land cultivated in this ride, 
the soil was a dark deep loam, and the wheat plants Well 
coloured, vigorous, and far advanced.~ We had an excellent 
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breakfast at Bletsoe’s hotel at Carrolton, where I chanced to 
meet Dr. Heaton, the Ausculapius of this district, who recom- 
mends all that part of the Sangamon country which is not in 
the neighbourhood of the fiver Illinois as most eminently 
healthy. The alluvial land on the side of the river is, of course, 
frequently visited with the bilious fever of the country. 

From Carrolton we had one of the most beautiful rides I 
ever enjoyed in so fine a country, to Jacksonville, the capital of 
Morgan'County. It appeared to me that we passed through 
the most delightful as well as the richest district I had ever 
seen. ° The- form and appearance of the prairie and of the 
surrounding woods were most beautiful. Think of Windsor 
Park, or Strathfieldsaye, or of parks for all the noblemen and 
wealthy landholders in Britain to be had here at a dollar and a 
quarter an acre, in the neighbourhood of such rivers, and all 
consisting of land of the richest soil, and of the most beautiful 
waving shape and smooth surface, all laid out by the hand of 
Nature, as English parks are,—the wood far more beautifully. 

The plough alone is required to make*this land produce the 
most abundant crops ;—-manure would destroy it. We bi- 
vouacked on the prairie on our way to Carrolton, and did not 
reach Jacksonville until the evening. In the last field which 
I passed through, before coming into the town, there was 
growing a crop of wheat of great extent, and the most prom- 
ising in appearance that it is possible to conceive. 

I made inquiry on the road from some passengers as to the 
hotels at Jacksonville, and was told there were two, neither of 
them good, but that Bentley’s was the best. I found on going 
into the house that the tea and supper were nearly finished ; 
and it was not without some difficulty, and rather uninviting 
looks from a young lady who was acting as waiter, that I pro- 
cured a fresh supply of coffee and eggs... This was Saturday 
evening, and the young ladies, after having cleared the table, 
and again covered it with the necessary articles, sat down to 
their meal with me on‘a footing of the most perfect equality. 
‘I found them very inquisitive: far more so than any of the 
New-Englanders I ever met with; but I afterward learned 
that these people had lately come from a remote part of the 
country, where probably there were no schools. Such silly 
conduet, in respect to their own interest, as they were guilty 
of during the forty hours I remained with them, is génerally 
the offspring of ignorance. I found the hotel-keeper a mas- 
terpiece of rudeness; and very soon got a candle and retired 
to my bed-room. I was told that the breakfast-hour was half 
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past seven, but I started fron my pillow on the following 
morning at six, when I heard other people stirring so early, 
and the breakfast had commenced before | was able to get to 
the parlour, {asked how this happened: but I found from 
the answer that it was quite unnecessary to have any further 
discussion with such a barbarian as "Squire Bentley. He did 
not care for the custom of the British. His forefathers had 


_ left England to avoid tyranny, and they did not care for seeing 


foreigners here. i 
- Jacksonville is situated on a rising ground surrounded by 
hills, some of which are covered with trees. The town was 
only begun three years ago, and consists almost entirely of one 
square, with 600 or 800 inhabitants. A church is building, 
but not yet finished ; but the situation of the place is in all 
respects so attractive, that already a large academy, for which 
Congress has made a grant of land amounting to 46,080 acres, 
under the superintendence of teachers from New-England, has 
been set a-going in a charming situation, at the foot of one of 
wooded hills, about half a mile from the town. Jacksonville 
is about eighteen miles from the river Illinois; but its distance 
from Naples, its port on the Hlinois, is twenty-five miles. The 
’ population of this county is said to consist of about 8000 indi- 
viduals; and that of Green County to be not much different. 
The population of Sangamon County is said to amount to 
nearly 20,000 persons. 

After breakfast I walked out to the high ground on which 
the academy is built, and from thence to the edge of the hill, 
near which there is a nice-looking plantation, with a good 
garden and orchard. Mr. Wilson, to whom the farm be- 
longs, happened to be out of doors, and we immediately 
joined in conversation. He told me that he was the second 
settler in this county ten years ago, and continued as much 
attached to the situation as when he came here; that the soil 
of all his farm was at least three feet deep, and very rich. 
He never thought of giving a particle’of manure to his land, 
and always kept in wheat or in maize, generally two years of 
the one, and two years of the other, His wheat never yields 

‘Jess than forty bushels per acre, and he bas had second crops of 
wheat without sowing any seed, yielding thirty-four bushels 
per acre. He pointed out to me a field of wheat, at present 
on his farm, on which he had sown no’seed, and in which the 
plants were looking vigorous and well. Jn explaining to me 
the advantages of the situation, he particularly noticed the ex- 
cellence of the roads in the dry prairie ground, without any 
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road-making. Iaving mentioned to Mr. Wilson that I was 
at Bentley’s house, and what a sad place I found it to be, 
he said, “I don’t frequent the house. ‘Tom Bentley was a 
farmer, and should have staid where he was. He is as fitto be a 
lawyer as to keep such a house. 'T’other house is not much 
better; but you shotld have gone to a private house kept (I 
think he said) by Widow Taylor.’’ I afterward saw one of 
the ushers of the academy, from whom I learned that the 
boarding of the academy was at the rate of a dollar and a half 
per week ; and that all the necessaries of life were so cheap 
that boarding is generally to be had in the town at a dollar 
and a quarter per week. On my way back to the village, I 
went into Mr. Hayne’s plantation of eighty acres. He has a 
charming view of the town and adjoining grounds, from a 
very pretty cottage he has erected. The only difficulty he has 
found in the management of the larid occurs on the first break- 
ing up. The roots of the prairie grass are so firmly inter- 
woven with the soil that it requires all the power and steadiness 
of oxen to tear up the ground; but after the first ploughing 
with six or eight oxen, horses do the work well, and crops are 
raised with more ease than in any other country which Mr. 
Hayne has seen. Hight oxen are most generally employed 
for the first ploughing. 

The church not being finished, I attended public worship in 
a school-house in the town. Mr. Ellis, who generally offi- 
ciates, was not at home, but Mr. Sturtevant, of the Illinois 
academy, officiated for him, and gave us a good discourse. I 
see, by a notice in the Western Observer, of Jacksonville (for 
every town or village has its newspaper), that the annual ex- 
pense for the teachers of the academy is for English alone 
twelve dollars, and for the languages, mathematics, philosophy, 
&c. sixteen dollars. The Reverend Mr. Beecher, a son of 
the eminent Dr. Beecher of Boston, the head of the orthodox 
clergy of that city, is now principal of this seminary. 

Dinner was ready when the congregation was dismissed, 
and, as soon as it was over, I went out in the barouche to see 
the English settlements on the west side of Jacksonville. 
After passing Mr. Wilson’s farm, the first house I reached on 
’ the west side of the rising ground on which Mr. Wilson’s farm 
is placed, belongs to Mr. Killam, in a fine open situation, 
overlooking a charming prairie. Mr. Killam came to this 
country last year (1829) with twenty-five families from York- 
shire. His family consists of himself, his daughter, unmarried, 


and thrge sons. I understood from them that they and many 
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of their neighbours at home ‘found their circumstances very 
ich altered, owing to the depressed rate of wages; and, in 
Z an circumstances, were induced to emigrate to this part of 
the United States, owing to the favourable representations they 
had received from Mr. Alison, who had been in their neigh- 
bourhood in Yorkshire, and who, with abrother, has been set- 
tled in this vicinity for seven years past. Mr. Alison had been 
in England in the beginning of 1829, and had given such 
promising accounts of his settlement in Illinois, that no less 
than twenty-five families came out with him Jast year. Mr. 
Alison merely stated facts to them, but would incur no respon- 
sibility in recommending them to accompany him to Illinois, 
which they did from Hull to Quebec, and by Lake Erie. All 
those who came out last year in this way have got good sit- 
uations, and, as faras Mr. Killam knows, are well satisfied. 
Some of them were tempted, by the high wages offered to 
them on landing, to accept offers of work on the river-side: 
and of those who did so, some of them contracted bilious 
fever and agues; which, however, in no case proved fatal; but 
there has not been an instance of fever er ague in Mr, Kil- 
lam’s, or in any of those families which at once left the river, 
and came into this district. 

Mr. Killam, immediately on his arrival, secured land by pro- 
ceeding, according to Mr. Alison’s direction, to Springfield, 
the capital of Sangamon County, properly so called, where 
there is a Jand agency office. a 

Before concluding his purchase, he went through the dis- 
trict to inspect different situations, and preferred the land in 
the neighbourhood of Jacksonville to any other, and especially 
to that of Springfield. The house which Mr. Killam’s family 
have erected is merely. a temporary one, near one of the tracks 
of road through the prairie ; but they have made it very com- 
fortable. They have put up a large plated iron stove, which they 
brought with them ; end their furniture is as shining and as 
neat as possible. Their farming stock is as yet small ;—two 
pairs of oxen, one of which cost thirty, the other twenty-seven 
dollars; and three cows, one of them costing eight, another 
seven and a half, and the third, six dollars. With some assist- 
ance, however, they have already broken up so much of their 
purchase on the prairie, that they have considerable patches of 
wheat, maize, beans, pease, and potatoes. They view the right 
to put cattle upon the unenclosed part of the prairie as quite 
invaluable. Here is a large family, with but slender means, 
settled-in a moment, and without any difficulty, in a fine coun-- 
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try. As their means increase, they will increase their cattle, 
without limitation as to food. Even houses are not necessary 
for them in winter. No care is required but to watch them, 
and to give them salt once a week. ’ 
~ In their bit of garden-ground, they have onions looking ad- 
mirably at this early season. This family seem to have no fear 
of doing well, being abundantly supplied with the necessaries 
of life, even although they should not be able to raise more 
than thirty bushels of wheat per acre,—and although the price 
should not be higher than it was last year in this neighbour- 
hood, viz. half a dollar per bushel. They speak in terms of 
gratitude of the exertions which Messrs. Alison have made for 
some of the party who came out last year, in making tempo- 
rary advances of money to them, which could not here have 
been obtained for less than twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
Messrs. Alison are now men of considerable property,—have 
excellent houses and establishments, and a flour-mill: Mr. 
Killam has erected a sawpit in the English style, which the 
Americans never saw before, and is putting his wood to 
good account;—some part of the family being carpenters, 
His cattle cost him nothing for food,—they feed upon the 
prairie; and he has also a quantity of fine barn-door fowls, 
which support themselves entirely upon the prairie. His sons 
kill abundance of wild turkeys and prairie hens, without any 
restriction. There are still a few wolves in the neighbourhood ; 
but they do no mischief where three or four good dogs are 
kept. Almost every planter must have three or four strong 
dogs. © # . 
‘After hearing this gratifying account from Mr. Killam, I 
proceeded through the prairie and saw several of the planta- 
tions. The soil everywhere seems admirable,—of deep black 
loam. Mr. Alison’s plantations were, of course, superior in 
appearance to the others. I did not call on Mr. Alison, it be- 
ing Sunday evening, but, upon my ride through the prairie, T 
was fortunate enough to meet Mr. Brick, a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman, from Cheshire in England. He left England about 
thirteen years ago in disgust, on account of some of the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the government; and has been employed 
by the American Missionary Society in the states of Missouri 
and Illinois. When I methim, he was returning on horseback 
from preaching at Exeter, nine miles to the north-west of his 
house, which is about two miles'on the east side of J acksonville, 
He brought out some moncy with him, part of which, he tells 
me, he has laid out well on land about his house. He has a 
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large plantation of woodland, which he values more than in 
other places, as there is rather a deficiency of. wood in this 
neighbourhood. Mr. Brick is a fine hale man, well advanced 
in life. He expressed himself in terms of warm commenda- 
tion of Messrs. Alison, who have done much for this country, 
and also of Mr. Kerr, a Scotchman, who has a plantation about 
a mile from Jacksonville, which I must pass to-morrow on my 
way to Springfield. Mr. Kerr, he says, would be very much 
hurt if a Scotchman passed his door without calling, No one 
can be fonder of this country than Mr. Brick. In the course 
of my ride I heard of another Englishman, Mr. King, who 
came out to this country about the same time with Mr. Alison, 
and is doing equally well. 

The tea and supper at the hotel in the evening was even a 
more ridiculously managed meal than any of those which had 
preceded it. The female waiter, it being Sunday evening, was 
particularly smartly dressed, and sat at the end of the table, 
and at some distance from it, much more intent on placing her 
one leg above the other in a proper position for showing her 
foot and ankle, than in giving the necessary attendance at the 
tea-table,—but she was such a good-humoured, ‘ romp-loving 
looking miss,” that, though she did any thing rather than attend 
to her duty, I believe she was the most popular of all the hotel 
family with the strangers. Every thing was bad, and the hotel 
people completely lost temper when they noticed that we did 
not even find fault with them, but laughed at the absurdity of 
being so treated. Even the bread was execrable,—a most un- 
common occurrence in the United States. I soon left the sup- 
per-table, and, when sitting in my thinly boarded room, heard 
the landlord tell a traveller who had recently arrived, at ten 
minutes past nine in the evening, that he must go to bed,—he 
could not wait longer to show him his room. Candlesticks 
seemed never to have been cleaned,—snuffers were wanting,— 
and as for shoes, there was no one to clean them while I was 
in the house. 

At an early hour on the following morning, the 3d of May, 
I left Jacksonville, not without thanking Tom Bentley for his 
civility, and telling him how utterly unfit he was for his situa- 
tion. I soon reached the farm belonging to Mr. James Kerr, 
which Mr. Brick had described to me. I found Mr. Kerr out 
of doors, and he received me with so hearty a welcome that we 
were soon acquainted. Mrs. Kerr provided an abundant 
breakfast, consisting of tea, coffee, eggs, pork-steaks, peach- 
preserves, honey, and various sortsof bread. Mr, Kerr is from 
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South Queensferry, in Scotland, brother-in-law to Mr. Hugh 
Russell there, and is married to Miss Rowe of Fountain Bridge, 
near Edinburgh. He was formerly foreman to Mr. Francis 
Braidwood, a well-known upholsterer in Edinburgh. Mr. 
Braidwood’s workmen, about twenty years ago, combined to 
give up work unless they got higher wages. Mr. Braidwood 
offered Mr. Kerr higher wages, but he dared not accept the 
offer, on account of the consequences which he had reason to 
apprehend fromthe workmen if he had acted in face of the con- 
federacy. He therefore, without much consideration, accom- 
panied by a friend of his of the name of George Elder, put his 
foot in a vessel at Leith, bound for North America. When he 
reached New-York, he for some years successfully prosecuted 
his business ofa carpenter and upholsterer,—but it turned out 
that buildings had been erected too rapidly for the population, 
and there was a want of employment in his line. 

At that period the New-York newspapers were filled with 
inviting descriptions of settlements in [ilinois. He therefore 
came directly here from New-York, and procured 500 acres 
of the very best land in the state, as he thinks, of rich soil 
from three to four feet deep. It produces from ‘thirty to forty- 
five bushels of wheat, and excellent corn and oats in rotation. 
Tt would do it injury to give it manure. The land is so easily 
ploughed, that a two-horse plough ploughs two and a half acres 
per day. There is never any want of a market. Every thing 
is bought by the merchants for New-Orleans, or for Galena, 
where a yast number of workmen are congregated, who are 
employed in the lead mines on the north-western parts of this 
state. There is also a considerable demand for cattle for new 
settlers. Cattle are allowed to run out on the prairie during 
the whole winter; but Mr. Kerr thinks, that even during the 
short winter of this country, it would be advisable to have the 
cattle fed in houses on the prairie, and a sufficiency of grass 
cut and made into hay in the preceding summer. ‘The cattle 
on the prairie must, he remarked, have salt at least once a week. 
Mr. Kerr, as well as Mrs. Kerr, observed, that nothing an- 
noyed them so much as the difficulty of getting servants. I 
have already noticed that Illinois is not a slave-holding state. 
Indeed, I have seen fewer people of colour since I came into 
Illinois than in any of tke other states of the Union, probably 
not half a dozen altogether. The immigration to Illinois is so 
great that the supply of servants has never yet been equal to 
the demand ; the consequence is obvious, not only that wages 
are high, but that servants are saucy, and difficult to please. 
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It may, too, be presumed, that many of those servants who have 
turned out ill in other places, and who, on that account, cannot 
find situations at home, may be disposed to remove to a coun- 
try where there is an unusual demand, and where they may 
readily get employment. In sucha mixed population, there 
must, for some years; be a greater number of worthless persons, 
and of persons of doubtful character, than in the old peopled 
states of North America ; but the universal education of the 
people, wherever the population becomes considerable, will 
soon banish this temporary state of inconvenience. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Kerr, who had come out with us, put 
the question. plump to me, whether I did not think the view 
from the door of their house was equal to that from Hopetoun 
House. In order to render this question and my answer at a 
intelligible, it is necessary to remark that Hopetoun House is 
the finest place in the neighbourhood of Mr. Kerr’s birth-place, 
Queensferry ; and that the view from the terrace in front of 
that house is one of the noblest that can be imagined, com- 
manding the Frith of Forth the whole way to its mouth, with 
the most beautiful of its banks, anda diversity of ground almost 
incapable of being described. I could not, therefore, answer 
Mrs. Kerr’s question exactly in the affirmative. I told her that 
the view which she enjoyed was as fine as that of many of the 
finest places in England, but that the presence of the Frith of 
Forth was necessary before it could be likened to that from 
Hopetoun House. Mr. and Mrs. Kerr are advanced ih life, 
and he seems as much satisfied with his situation as it is pos- 
sible to be. He-has not only a beautiful farm, but an excellent 
well-furnished house, and a good garden and orchards. He 
considers the situation.eminently healthy. He made me the 
bearer of a communication, which I lost no time in forward- 
ing through a friend, expressive of his earnest wish that some 
of his friends near Edinburgh should come out to Illinois and 
join him ; and, that I might not be without credentials for the 
commission, I undertook, he, at parting, put the following 
memorandum into my hand :— 


‘ Jacksonville, Illinois, May 3d, 1830. 

“ Mrs. Adam Gaul, Castle Barnes, vicinity of Edinburgh, 
sister-in-law to James Kerr. Mr, Stuart, ‘please give her all 
the information in your power, and you will much oblige yours, 

“ Jamus Kerr.” 

Mr. Kerr represents Mr. Brick to be a most respectable, 

well-informed man, and a good sincere preacher. Mr. Brick 
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lived two years in Mr. Kerr’s house, before he erected the 
house on his plantation. Mr. Kerr said that there was still a 
vast tract of unemployed land in this neighbourhood, and that 
it would at all times give him pleasure to be of use to his coun- 
trymen in pointing out the best situations, and how to acquire 
them. Persons of all descriptions and ranks coming from 
Britain te this country should have credentials of some sort or 
other, stating who they are, and their object. Ifthe writer of 
such credentials is not a public character, or generally known, 
a note under the hand of a magistrate or a clergyman will be 
quite sufficient. 

Before I left Mr. Kerr’s house, two young ladies, daughters 
of a neighbouring farmer, came in ona visit, dressed, on ac- 
count of the brightness of the sun, in the broadest-brimmed 
straw hats have seen. Females very generally ride on horse- 
back in this country, and all of them have these broad-brimmed 
straw hats. ‘ ; 

‘The prairie land continued almost all the way to Springfield, 
which is thirty-three miles from Jacksonville. I passed through 
much fine and beautiful land, one delightful piece of prairie, 
about eight miles from Springfield. I like the district within 
a few miles of Jacksonville better than any other, not only on 
account of the land, which is as good as any, but on account 
of the very fine situation of the town, and the convenience of 
having such an academy close to it; and I was assured by 
persons in. whom I can confide of the perfect healthiness of 
that part of the country. Still it would be presumptuous in 
one whose leisure did not allow him the opportunities which a 
surveyor has to make up his mind, after minutely inspecting 
the whole district, to hazard an opinion that there are not in 
other situations in the Sangamon district settlements equal or 
superior to those in the neighbourhood of Jacksonville. What 
I would recommend to a stranger emigrating to this country 
would be, that he should apply at the land-offices & Spring- 
field, or at Vandalia, or at any other of the land-offices, and get 
the surveyors to show him those situations which they look on 
as the most desirable, first, in point of health ; secondly, in 
point of soil ; ¢hirdly, in being provided with good water, and 
a sufficient quantity of wood, which is not always the case in 
the prairie land, and ought most especially to be attended to, 
strong wooden fences being indispensable ; and, Fourthly, in 
point of convenience of situation, including the neighbourhood 
to a town, schools, and churches, and the means of communi- 
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Having got this information, let him lay it before persons of 
experience in the district or state, such as Mr. Alison or Mr. 
Kerr, and be much more guided by their advice than by that 
ofthe surveyors. The surveyors may be all very good, trust- 
worthy men, but they may have objects to serve in disposing 
of this or that tract of land, which a stranger cannot divine. 

Springfield is a straggling village, somewhat larger than Jack- 
sonville, but the situation is not at all equal to it in point of 
beauty or interest. The hotel was very nearly as bad as that 
at Jacksonville. Hornden was the name of the landlord. It 
was difficult to say whether he, his wife, or his daughter was 
thesauciest. hey certainly were asrude untutored Americans 
as Ihave seen. The lady undertook to wash some linen for 
me, and there was no difficulty about it, as I got to her house 

early in the afternoon,—but she delayed and delayed, so that I 
was obliged to carry them away only half-dry next morning 
after seven o’clock. There is a Presbyterian minister hete. 

In walking about the town in the evening, I met Mr. Straw- 
bridge, formerly a farmer in Donegal, in Ireland; a gentleman 
seventy-five years old, who brought a family of five children 
with him to this country twenty years ago, all of whem have 
done well. He was first settled in the State of Ohio ; but hear- 
ing of the prodigious fertility of the soil of this part of Illinois, 
he disposed of 100 acres which he had improved in Ohio, and 
purchased 640 acres about eight miles to the north-west of 

Springfield, great ‘part of which he has now improved, and 
where he also has a mill. His description of his land and of 
its produce was quite equal in point of quality and quantity to 
that of Mr. Kerr: and he added, that parts of his land had pro- 
duced forty bushels of wheat to the second crop without sowing. 
He has advantages, too, in point of situation, by being nearer 
to the Galena lead mines, to which he last year sold 8000 
wooden posts, at three dollars per hundred. No person can 
be fonda of this country than Mr. Strawbridge. He had been 
in Scotland; but there was no land in that country to be com- 
pared (he said) to that of his farm; and he viewed this district 
as quite a paradise or garden. 'inding him so much disposed 
to praise, I asked him how he was off for servants. His‘answer 
was marked. - “ You have hit the nail on the head. Itis diffi- 
cult to get servants here, and more difficult to get good ones.” 
This difficulty’ has, I find, been increased of late, in consequence 
of the number of labourers required at the Galena lead mines, 
where great inducements are held out to them; the number 
not long ago amounted to not less than 10,000 persons, Parm- 
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ing is permitted free of rent to those persons, wherever it can 
be done without interfering with the timber needed for mining 
purposes, ‘The labourers are entitled to the free use of timber 
for building and fuel. 

We escaped from’ Springfield next morning as early after 
breakfast as was in our power; my object now being, after the 
view I had got of the Sangamon district, to cross the state by 
Vandalia, its seat of legislation, to Albion, Mr. Birkbeck’s set- 
tlement, on the Wabash, thence to Harmony, Mr. Owen’s set- 
tlement, on the east side of the Wabash, and to return by Vin- 
cennes to Louisville. I cannot, however, leave the Sangamon 
County, though not so fond of it as of the adjoining county of 
Morgan, without mentioning the extraordinary fact that, five 
years ago, the official census of Sangamon County rated it at 500 
inhabitants. It now possesses nearly 20,000 persons. There 
is a newspaper published at Springlield. Very heavy rain had 
fallen in the night of the 3d May. This morning, the 4th, the 
road through the prairie is heavy. About six miles from 
Springfield, [ fell in with Mr. Wallace, a Nova Scotia man, 
who had been in different parts ofthe United States before he 
came here, six years ago: He says the land here is a half bet- 
ter than anywhere else where he has been. ‘Two miles farther 
on, I met Mr. Lucas from Kentucky, who has 320 acres of 
land here, and is equally well pleased with it. ¢ On my road to 
the south-eastward, I met a great many new settlers coming 
into the country with their wagons, horses, cows, cattle, dogs, 
furniture ; in short; their whole moveable property. These 
prodigious assemblages regularly bivouack in the prairie. The 
cattle and live-stock feed at large. The human beings eat and 
sleep in the wagons. — One of these assemblages was preceded 
by a large coach, in which the ladies of the family were travel- 
ling. 

Before reaching the first stopping-place, which was twenty- 
eight miles from Springfield, we travelled for some miles over. 
the prairie which is called the Grand Prairie of Illinois, being 
the largest. It is not more beautiful than the smaller prairies, 
nor isthesoilingeneral sogood. It contains fewer settlements. 
A smaller prairie is far more convenient than a large one, be- 
cause the cattle are much more easily watched and kept in. 

Between two and three o’clock we reached Mr. Henderson’s 
plantation, which was our destined stopping-place for dinner. 
Mr. Henderson was from home ; but one of his daughters soon 
prepared a very good dinner, and sat at table with me while I 
partook of it. Coffee was on one end of the table, which she 
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explained, by telling me that there was no spirits in the house. 
A heavy thunder-storm came on after dinner, and forced me to 
remain here all night, the next stopping-place, Colonel Soard’s, 
being twenty miles distant. There is a school in the neigh- 
bourhood of Colonel Soard’s; and the younger part of Mr. 
Henderson’s family are boarders there, that they may be able 
to attend theschool. This shows how thinly peopled this part 
_of the state is. I-had plenty of books to amuse me during the 
afternoon, there being a very good library here. . The young 
ladies, of whom there were two at home, were very anxious to 
have every thing nice. I drank tea with them. One of them 
was named Miss Henderson and the other Miss Langdon. I 
afterward found that Mrs. Henderson had been twice married ; 
Mr. Langdon being her first husband, and that Mrs. Henderson 
had borne twins to each of her husbands. 

‘Mr. Henderson is from Georgia, and has been here only two 
years. The evening was cold; and a fire was put in the bed- 
room withoutgbeing asked for. There was only one bedroom 
for strangers in this house. It contained three beds, all of 
which were occupied. I do not know what would have hap- 
pened if a greater number of strangers had arrived. There 
was merely a leathern latch to the door. 

I found, on getting up next morning before five o’clock, that 
the fire was liZhted in the parlour, and a cup of coffee and 
a bit of toast was prepared before | entered it, and this was 
from pure civility. No charge made for it. I told Miss Hen- 
derson that I was going on to Colonel Soard’s, and she sent by 
me her best compliments to the family. 

There are few settlements between Mr. Henderson’s and 
Colonel Soard’s plantations; but there is a great deal of good 
Yand in various places, and a prodigious run for cattle. - At 
Colonel Soard’s house, which is called Blooming Grove, I found 
Mr. Maclintoc, a gentleman engaged in land agency in this 
state. He had been detained here some days, in consequence 
of .a fall from his horse. Mr. Maclintoc knew Mr. Birkbeck 
well. He was universally respected, and very much liked in 

. this country. Mr. Maclintoc was with him before he made his 
purchase, and recommended to him to buy in another situation, 
but Mr. Birkbeck was captivated by the beauty of the Erfglish 
prairie, which he purchased, and would not be dissuaded. 
Neither Mr, Birkbeck’s settlement, nor Mr. Owen’s at Harmony, 
is at all times free from fever. 

Mr. Maclintoce is very partial to the Sangamon district; but 
the Indians possessed it at the time when Mr, Birkbeck made hig 
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purchase. Mr. Maclintoc represents part of the alluvial land 
on the river-side near Vincennes as the richest in the state. It 
has carried crops of grain in succession fur 100 years without 
any manure, and without any perceptible diminution of its fer- 
tility. A erop of maize occasionally intervenes between the 
wheat crops, in order to keep the land clean. 

‘Haying left Blooming Grove, where the hotel seems very 
comfortable, shortly after breakfast we came into a more peo- 
pled district. We passed Jackson’s Hotel, and a large brick 
house belonging to Mr. Tilson, a farmer and land-agent. I 
met several emigrants with their wagons and property. The 
road became wet and heayy before reaching Vandalia, which, 
however, we accomplished, though a distance of fifty-one miles 
from Mr, Henderson’s, before eight o’clock in the evening. 
The hotel at Vandalia is kept by Mr. Duncan, a very obliging 
person, He was bred a lawyer, and is now alarge proprietor 
near Mr. Henderson’s farm; and the brother of Mr. Duncan, 
the member of Congress for Illinois. Mr. Duncan intends to 
live upon his farm in the prairie as soon as he gets his house 
built. Judge Hall, whom I formerly mentioned as now resid- 
ing at Vandalia, is not at present at home; but Mrs. Hall, to 
whom Mr. Duncan applied on my behalf, was “so good as to 
send me by her daughter, a fine little girl, some of his publi- 
cations since he came to Vandalia. Mr. Blackwell, the pub- 
lisher of the Illinois Intelligencer, a very well-conducted news- 
paper there, gave me some Vandalia newspapers and publica- 
tions, gratis, as usual, ‘The opinion I have formed respecting 
the great value of land in Illinois was even increased by what 
those gentlemen told me. ‘They can point out in situations, 
favoured in other respects, a great deal of Jand, the soil of which 
is five feet deep ; and they tell me, that many persons who have 
settled without a title have, rather than give it up, borrowed 
money at twenty-five per cent. interest, to prevent it from being 
offered for public sale. It is an extraordinary fact, that in this 
town, the capital of Illinois,a state more extensive and infinitely 
more fertile than in England, the first house in which was not 
begun until the year 1821, three annual meetings of an anti- 
quarian and historical society have already taken place, and 
the whole of their published proceedings are as regular, as well 
conducted, and as well printed,:from the Blackwell press of 
Vandalia, as if the seat of the society bad been at Oxford or 
Cambridge. The whole annual disbursements in this state for 
salaries to the executive do not exceed 10,000 dollars. The 
people of Illinois have adbered tenaciously to democratic prin- 
ciples, retaining in their hands every power which can be con- 
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veniently withheld from the rulers. Elections are frequent, and 
the right of suffrage general. Imprisonment for debt and laws 
“against usury are abolished, Judge Hall’s second address to 
the society in 1828, contains the’ following remarkable pas- 
sage :—‘*It is but eight years since the axe was first laid to 
the tree on the Spot where we are now assembled. Allround 
was one vast wilderness. ‘The gentle stream that murmurs 
past our town had never been traced through its meanders by 
any but the hunters. A rich gfowth of majestic oaks covered 
the site of the future metropolis, and tangled thickets, almost 
impervious to the human foot, surrounded it on every side. 
The gentlemen who attended the first session of the legislature, 
which'sat at this place, sought their way through the neigh- 
bouring prairies as the mariner steers over the trackless ocean, 
by his knowledge of the cardinal points. Our judges, legisla- 
tors, and lawyers, came pouring in from opposite directions, as 
the wandering tribes assemble to their council, and many were 
the tales of adventure and mishap related at their meeting. 
Some were: lost in the prairies,—some slept in the woods,— 
gome were almost chilled to death in plinging through the 
creeks and rivers. Now we have post-roads diverging in every 
direction, and our mails are brought in stages from the east, 
the west, and the south. The fine country to the north was 
then just beginning to attract attention. Wonderful accounts 
came to us from the Sangamon and the Mauvaisterre (part of 
the district of Morgan County in the neighbourhood of Jackson- 
ville), of rich lands, and pure streams, and prairies more beau- 
tiful than any which had previously beendiscovered. But those 
lands had not yet been offered for sale by the United States, 
and were not included in the limits of any county. The ad- 
venturous settlers neither owned the soil on which they lived, 
nor enjoyed the benefit of any civil organization. What a 
change has been produced in eight years! The country which, 
previously to that period, was known only as an inviting fron- 
tier, forms now the fairest portion of our state. A dozen 
counties have been formed in that direction, and within that 
time, three of which rank among the foremost, in wealth, im- 
provement, and population. A canal has been projected, to 
unite that section of our territory with the northern lakes, and 
the accomplishment of that work, which may be confidently 
expected to take place within a few years, will opena highway 
to the east, through a country which has no superior in fertility 
or beauty.” 
The canal alluded to by Judge Hall is to connect Lake 
Michigan with the head of the steamboat navigation on the 
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Illinois River. It has been surveyed by order of the general 
» government, and it has been ascertained that the summit level 
of the country, dividing the waters of Lake Michigan from 
those of the Mississippi River, was only twelve feet nine inches 
above the.surface of the lake. ‘The general government have 
geanted 300,000 acres of land in the upper part of the State 
of Illinois towards the constructing this canal. 

The Illinois newspapers which I got from Mr. Blackwell 
contain a proposal for publishing, under the superintendence 
of Judge Hall, a monthly magazine at Vandalia. They a!so 
contain proposals for publishing reports of the cases decided in 
the Supreme Court of Illinois, from its first organization in 
1819, to the end of 1829; the work to be revised by two of 
the judges, and to be sold at three dollars.and a half, for an 
octavo volume of about 300 pages; and also for publishing a 
book of practical forms, adapted to the Illinois statutes, by 
James Joues, editor of the Miners’ Journal at Galena, in® 
Illinois. Es 

There are also in these newspapers lists of all the unclaimed 
letters in the different post-offices in the state. It is a uni- 
versal and very praiseworthy practice throughout North 
America, that lists of unclaimed letters, in all the states, are 
regularly published in the newspapers. 

I subsequently learned at New- York that the Illinois Monthly 
Magazine was carried on prosperously. _ I procured the second 
number, published in November, 1830, which seems to~be as 

handsome and as useful a publication as the old Scotch Maga- 
zine, or the now more famous Blackwood or ‘Tait of Edinburgh. 
This number contains an article entitled Notes on Illinois, in 
-which some curious matter is to be found. ‘The State of IIli- 
nois being a part of the great plain of the central or Mississippi 
Valley, an admirable description of that valley, which some 
time ago appeared in the American Quarterly Review, forms 
the first part of the article in question. It may be useful, for 
the better understanding of this journal, to insert this general 
description: ‘“ This great plain extends from the western slope 
of the Alleghany to thesand plain that we have just described, 
a distance of about 1500 miles, and from the valley of the 
northern lakes to the mouth of the Ohio, a distance of 600 
miles in width. This is the most valuable region of the United 
States, uniformly fertile, and the seat of our western popula- 
tion. It embraces the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, parts of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Michigan, and a region of about 600 miles in 
20° 
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width, lying west of these states, and organized territories. No ' 
part of the globe presents such an extent of uniform fertility. 
Itfis literally all arable ; there are no steril plains; no rocky 
or precipitous ridges, and scafcely any swamps to deform its 
fait surface. This uninterrupted fertility arises from the de- 
composition of the great limestone pan on which it rests. © 

“‘ This region, although crossed by the large rivers Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Ohio, and their branches, is really not a yalley, 
but a plain. The difference in elevation over its whole surface 
is only a few feet. Actual surveys tell us that such is the fact. 
The north-east corner of this plain, near Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, lies about 800 feet above the tides. ‘The plains of 
Kentucky and West Tennessee are about the same height ; 
those at the mouth of the Ohio but little different ; and as we 
go westwardly up the Missouri or Arkansas to the sand plains, 
the same conclusions force themselves upon us. The great 
and numerous rivers that cross this plain, instead of forming 
distinct valleys, do but indent narrow lines or grooves into its 
surface barely suflicient to contain their floods. ‘These river 
channels, as the current rolls on, must form a declivity, and 
‘towards the lower parts of their courses, sink deeper into the 
plain ; hence the large rivers Ohio, Missouri, and others, seem 
bordered with abrupt hills of several hundred feet elevation 
towards their mouths ; but the tops of these hills are the level 
of the great plain; and they are formed by the small streams 
which fall into those large rivers, when their channels are thus 
worn down. ‘To give themselves an easy slope, these small 
streams must wear down in a corresponding manner the neigh- 
bouring parts of the plain, and, leaving the abrupt points be- 
tween them, present the appearance of river hills. 

“ The formation of this plain is decidedly secondary, resting 
upon a horizontal limestone rock, whose thick strata has never 
been penetrated through, although the augur has pierced in 
many different places in search of salt water to the depth of 
400, and frequently 600 feet. ‘This limestone is hard, strati- 
fied, imbeds innumerable shells of the terebratulz, encrinites, 
orthocerites, trilobites, productus, and others. It seems to be 

_ older than the lias of Europe. This limestone pan is gene- 
rally but a few feet below the surface, and supports strata of 
bituminous coal and saline impregnations throughout most of 
its whole extent. It runs under the Alleghany Mountains 
the east, and sand-plains of the west; rests on the gril 
ridges of Canada on the north, and is limited by the Cumber- 
Jandand Ozark Mountaine on the south. ‘The decomposition 
of this rock hag fertilized this wide region, and its absorbent 
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and cavernous nature prevents swamps and moisture from ac- 
cumulating upon its surface, avithout mountains to relieve, or 
deep valleys to draw off the water. This widely-extended 
region appears dry, clean, and healthful. 

“In addition to its unlimited agricultural capacity, this great 
plain abounds in mineral resources. _ Its coal-field would cover 
half of Europe, and is 1500 by 600 miles in extent. Weenter 
upon this bituminous coal in Pennsylvania, or the western 
waters of the Susquehannah, and travel upon it through Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and to the very sand plains of the 
west,—a distance of more than 1500 miles,—and from the 
Cumberland Mountains in Kentucky and Tennessee to the 
plains of Arkansas,—a distance of 600 miles. This coal is 
pure ; lies above the river channels; and to quarry it costs 
about twenty cents'a ton. Iron ore abounds generally; but 
in Missouri there is a mass of this ore forming a hill of 500 
feet in height, and five miles in extent, which yields seventy- 
five per cent. of fine malleable iron. The lead districts of 
Missouri and Illinois would cover 200 miles square, and seem 
to be the richest region of that metal on earth. Twelve mil- 
lions of pounds were smelted in 1828 ; and it is confidently 
expected to furnish twenty millions for market in the year 
1829, Salt water is found over the whole extent of this 
region, yielding from one-eighth to one-twelfth of its weight in 
pure muriate of soda. ‘I'his salt water in many places breaks 
out in the shape of springs and fountains; but more fre- 
quently the inhabitants bore to the depth of from 300 to 600 
feet in solid rock ; and when they strike the veins it generally 
rises to the surface ; and so general is the distribution of this 
indispensable article, that no doubt exists of its meeting the 
wants of the population in all stages. Gypsum and saltpetre 
are found in abundance, and most of the clays and earths 
useful in the arts. Here, indeed, will ‘ every rood support its 
man ;’ for of such a region, without slope, without barren, 
heath, mountain, waste, and where all is fertile and healthful ; 
where no timber lands need be left for fuel ; with mineral re- 
sources enough to stimulate all the arts, and contribute to all 
wants, who can say what is the limit of its future population 2. 
Europe could seat all her nations comfortably on this plain.’” 

Various details respecting the State of Illinois follow the 
general description of this grand plain. Some of these re- 

pecting the prairie land, which to me appears so attractive, 
will be found yery interesting: “ Advancing to the north, the 
prairie surface begins to predominate ; the prairies now be- 
geome large, and communicate with each other like a chain of 
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lakes, by means of numerous avenues or vistas ; still, however, 
the traveller is surrounded by,timber; his eye never loses 
sight of the deep green outline, throwing out its capes and 
headlands, though he sees. no more those dense forests and 
large trees whose deep shades almost appalled him in the south. 
_ * Travelling on from the centre of the state to its northern 
limit, we find ourselves surrounded by onevast prairie. In 
the country over which we have passed, the forest is inter- 
spersed with these interesting plains ; here the prairie is studded 
with groves and copses, and tle streams fringed with stripes 
of woodland. The eye sometimes wanders over immense 
plains covered with grass, discovering no other object on which 
to rest, and finding no limit to its vision but the distant hori- 
zon; while more frequently it wanders from grove to grove, 
and from one point of woodland to another, charmed and re- 

freshed.by an endless variety of scenic beauty. 

. “The prairies afford a subject of curious inquiry to évery 
traveller who visits these states. That these vast and fertile 
plains should be totally destitute of trees, seems to be an 
anomaly in the economy of nature. Upcn the mind of an 
_. American especially, accustomed to see new lands clothed 
‘with timber, and to associate the idea of damp and silent 
forests with that of a new country, the appearance of sunny 
plains, and a diversified landscape, untenanted by man, and 
unimproved by art, is singular and striking. Providence has, 
with unerring wisdom, fitted every production of nature to sus- 
tain itself against the accidents to which it is most exposed, 
and. has given to the grasses of the prairies a remarkable 
tenacity of life; so that, although bitten off and trodden, and 
even burned, they still retain the vital principle. That trees 
have a similar power of self-protection, if we may so express 
-it, is evident from-their present existence in a state of nature.” 
Reasons’are then given by the writer of the article which it 
_is unnecessary to detail here, for supposing that the prairie 
ground has at one time been covered by trees which perished 
by fire. ‘The writer then proceeds thus: “The prairie, for 
the most part, extends to the water, and no pen can describe 
the singular and captivating effect of such scenery. Imagine 
a stream of a mile in width, whose waters are as transparent 
as those of the mountain spring, flowing over beds of rock or 
. gravel ;—fancy the prairie commencing at the water’s edge,— 
' a natural meadow covered with grass and flowers, rising witha 
gentle slope for miles, so that in the vast panorama thousands 
of aeres are-exposed to the eye. The prospect is bounded by 
‘a range of low hills, which sometimes approach the river and 
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again recede, and whose summits, which are seen gently way- 
ing along the horizon, form the level of the adjacent country. 
The prairies are not flat, but composed of a succession of 
swells; and the idea impressed upon the mind by the whole 
conformation of surface is, that the Tevel plane of the country: 
once terminated on the brink of the river,—that the channel 
of the latter has been for ages increasing in depth; and that 
the vales, which we now see receding from it, were at first 
mere ravines, washed by the torrents of rain-water, which have 
been gradually widened and rounded off by beating rains into 
their present harmony of outline. The timber is scattered in 
groves and stripes,—the whole’ country being one vast illimit- 
able prairie, ornamented by small collections of trees. Some- 
times the woodland extends along the river for several miles 
continuously ; sometimes it is scen stretching in a wide belt 
far off into the country, and marking the course of some tribu- 
tary stream ; and sometimes in vast groves, of several miles in 
extent, standing alone like islands in this wilderness of grass 
and flowers. But more often we see the single tree without a 
companion near, or the little clump composed of a few dozen 
oaks or elms, and not unfrequently hundreds of acres embel- 
lished with a kind of open woodland, and exhibiting the ap- 
pearagce of a splendid park, decorated with skill and care by 
the hand of taste. Here we behold the beautiful lawn enriched 
with flowers and studded with trees, which are so dispersed as 
not to intercept the prospect—standing singly so as not to 
shade the ground, and occasionally collected in clusters, while 
now and then the shade deepens into the gloom of the forest, 
or opens into long vistas and spacious plains destitute of tree 
or shrub, . 

“ We doubt whether there can be found on the globe a tract 
of country to compare with this. Commencing a little north 
of St. Louis, and extending 200 miles from east to west, and 
the same distance north, is to be found the most extensive 
tract of rich land in the world. Within these bounds, the 
country is nearly all as captivating to the eye as that which 
we have described. Scarcely any of the land is subject to 
inundation. On the contrary, although incalculably rich and 
sufficiently level for cultivation, it is a high rolling champaign 
country, and the shores of the streams are mostly bold. 
Healthy it must be. Here the wild honeysuckle flourishes 
luxuriantly ;—thousands of acres are covered with the wild 
gooseberry, plum, grape, mulberry, and other indigenous 
fruits; and tht soil teems with the richest beauties and I un- 
ties of Providence.” __ E i . 
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I left Vandalia after breakfast on the 6th May, at half-past 
eight A. M., and reached the next stopping-place, at Mr. Dur- 
ham’s plantation,"at the distance of twenty-five miles, in nine 
hours, at half-past five. The first part of our way was through 
a very dangerous swamp, the Occa flats; through which, with 
great difficulty, we founda way. Ifthe driver had not been 
steuthearted, the horses strong, and the carriage exactly 
suited for the occasion, we should never have got through the 
swamp. We did not advance at the rate of a mile an hour 
for the first two hours; and had again and again to back a 
quarter of a mile in order to obtain a tract where the holes 
were less deep,—but Mr. Lebarge was the very man fitted for 
the duty. He encountered every difficulty with alaerity, and 
would not be discomfited. The road was wet and swampy 
for a great part of the way, and hardly a plantation to be 
seen. 

We found the buildings at Durham’s were considerable in 
point of numbers. A large court round the houses contained 
a prodigious number of wooden boxes, in which bees. are kept 
in this country ; and I found that Mr. Durham calculated upon 

having annually 1000 pints of honey, which he can readily 
sell to the Albion merchants for the New-Orleans market. 
Mr, Durham, a New-Englander, was from home ; but Mrs. 
Durham, also a New-Englander, and a very pretty woman, 
soon prepared the tea and supper meal, which was excellent, 
There was no spirits in the house, and no liquid but water or 
coffee. The evening was cold, and a fire was put in the large 
sleeping-room before Mr. Durham made his appearance. He 
is a clever, active man, and understands his business as a 
farmer well. He has a great many cattle on the prairie, and 
also a great many pigs, which go in the woods, where the 
wolves sometimes destroy them. The wolves were not far 
from the house this evening, and Mr. Durham let out a pack 
of dogs after them. They had a long run, but did not kill. 
I do not know, during the short time I sat by the fireside with 
Mr, Durham, whether he asked most_ questions from me, or L 
from him, for the questions related to the farming in our 
respective countries. []e was most excited when I told him 
of the different sorts of work which some good Scotch labour- 
ers could and would do, during the ten hours that they 
worked,—how they fared, and what were their wages; and 
his last words to me when I came away were, ‘* Do send mea 
labourer from Scotland.’’ ‘There were four beds in the sleep- 
ing-room, and all occupied. I was surprised to observe that 
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Mr. Durham was going to occupy a bed in the room himself. 
He asked me, as soon as I got into bed, “ if there was enough 
of kivering.” answered in the affirmative, for I had attended 
to that beforehand. He then continued his questions, and I 
began to suspect that his object in sleeping in the room was 
to put questions, and get some answers from me; so, being 
fatigued, [ feigned to be asleep, and there was quietness for 
the night. 

Next morning all were out of bed ata very early hour; 
and E contrived to get, what perhaps was never in the room 
before,—water, a basin, and towel, and to have the room 
alone for the purposes of ablution. We left Mr. Durham ata 
quarter past six, our intention being to breakfast at Elliot’s 
Hotel, sixteen miles on our way to Albion. The road was 
altogether through prairie, in which we saw many deer and 
wild turkeys ; but it was wet’and deep, and we did not reach 
Elliot’s Hotel till eleven o'clock. There was neither bread, 
nor flour, nor Indian meal in Mr. Elliot’s house. The last 
bread had been used that morning. Mr. Elliot is a justice of 
peace, and his house is apparently a good one. This was 
therefore a serious disappointment to hungry travellers. We 
had no alternative but to proceed six miles further, to Cycle’s 
Hotel. The road was good, through a dry prairie; and we 
found Mrs. Cycle, about a stone’s throw from the house, 
attending to a washing of clothes. Here, however, we were 
in clover. She was in the house ina moment, baked the 
best Indian corn bread I ever saw, for she had no wheaten 
bread nor flour in the house, and gave us a most luxurious 
breakfast. 

Cycle was formerly a planter in Tennessee, and Jost his 
plantation in consequence of a judicial decision, importing 
that the Indian title had remained unextinguished in the dis- 
trict where his settlement was, and that the land must be 
restored. General Jackson knew the particulars of the case, 
and thought it attended with circumstances of peculiar hard- 
ship upon Cycle. He therefore came to his plantation, and 
staid a day and night at his house, to make minute inquiries 
on the subject; and being satisfied that Cycle was not to 
blame, he promised, whenever it was in his power, to see 
Cycle put to rights. Soon afterward Cycle acquired the 
plantation where he now lives, and laid out some men, 
improving it ; “but General Jackson did not forget his profes- 
sions of kindness; and a tract of land, called the Jackson 
Purchase, being afterward set apart from the Indian territory 
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for settlements, he obtained duthority for placing Cycle in a 
favourable situation, but Cycle was previously so well settled 
here, that he rather chose to remain where he was. Faia 

~ Lasked at Cycle’s where our stopping-place should be for 
the night. He answered, that “the next hotel was fifteen 
miles further on, at Ramsay’s ; but that the lady was so old 
and ‘helpless, that he was afraid that we should not be well 
fixed.** He therefore recommended to us rather to try some 
of the plantations beyond Ramsay’s. Our road. was still 
through the prairie, upon which’ the cattle seemed to make no 
impression whatever. [should not have known, from its appear- 
ance, that there was an animal pasturing on it. Sometimes 
hear a plantation a little of the grass had been cut for hay; and 
such places afforded the only sign that the luxuriant field of 
grass we were passing through was appropriated to any use. 

I called in passing at Ramsay’s, but the old lady seemed in 
her dotage. Stopping there was out of the question, and on 
we proceeded, not knowing whither. It was now evening, 
and although moonlight, the tracks on the prairie were so 
various, that we were afraid of losing our road, and were 
obliged to make our halt for the night, rather unluckily, at a 
plantation where it was soon obvious that the people were not 
in the habit of receiving strangers. The planter’s wife, a 
coarse Aiazonian-looking personage, was sitting smoking a 
pipe at the door. I left the barouche at the bottom of the 
court, and as soon as I approached her,-requested*her to let 
me know whether we could be accommodated for the night. | 
She did not rise, and referred me, more by signs than by words, 
to her husband for an answer. The husband had drawn near 
us inthe mean time. “ He didnot,” he said, “contemplate 
taking lodgers, but he would do all be could.’ I told him 
that we only required supper and beds, and he agreed to re- 
ceive us. 

First of all, the horses, which had done a very severe day’s 
work, were to be attended to. It turned out that there was 
no stable, nor any house in which they could be put,—they 
were, therefore, tied to a manger, and got plenty of Indian 
corn not separated from the straw. Our supper consisted of 
Indian corn bread, and milk from the cow. There was no 
coffee nor any fermented liquor. in the house, neither were 
there any candles. Partitions for the inside of the place 
divided it into three apartments by pieces of thin boarding 
and of canvass, so that the blazing of the fire in the kitchen. 
or parlour afforded sufficient light for the whole of the house, 
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Two miserable shake-downs were constructed in one of the 
inner apartments, the bedding and bedclothes of which I shall 
not attempt to describe. After I got into bed, [ found, on 
looking up, that the roof was more open than closed. A 
heavy shower of rain would have deluged us.- I need not say 
that we left our pillows at daylight. I requested some water 
and a towel, and to my horror, instead of the latter, a part of 
an infant’s paraphernalia was given me,—the name of which 
is well known in Scotland, but which would be ‘so unintelli- 
gible generally, that it is as well not to mention it. There 
was not evena board to close up at night the opening for a 
window. 

This planter, though he has about 100 acres of land, is: 
miserably poor looking. He has a large family of children, 
all as dirty as possible. ‘There was not, however, any wish 
to extort money, for his charge was as trifling as it was pos- 
sible to be,—and I rather suspect that the poverty and misery 
ofthe family are owing to the indolence and inactivity of the 
lady. She has probably broken her husband into her way of 
thinking, that they can live as well without as with the ordi- 
nary comforts of life. I could» not have believed, without 
seeing it, that there was either in Illinois, or. in the western 
part of the United States of America, a family apparently in 

wretched a situation. From this plantation, after a drive 
across a fine prairie, we came to a ferry on the Little Wabash 
River, which we crossed in a flat. ‘The road from thence for 
two miles was heavy in low grounds. 

We then passed through some fine woodland before we 
reached Wanborough, and the settlement of Messrs. Birk- 
beck and Flower; on the English prairie on which the town of 
Albion, now the capital of the county, of Edwards, with a 
population of 4000 or 5000 persons, is situated. The first 
view of the settlement is by no means favourable, The road 
is good, the soil seems of excellent quality, and the whole ap- 
pearance of the country is agreeable; but there are obvious 
traces of the fences having been in better order, and of more 
of the land having formerly been in cultivation. This was 
Mr. Birkbeck’s part of the English prairie. Mr. Birkbeck was 
drowned in the Wabash River some years ago, and none of 
his sons were in a situation to succeed him here. Since his 
‘death the property has not been managed as he would have 
managed it. Mr. Pell, one of his sons-in-law, is here, but, 
as I was afterward told, has no turn for proceeding with the 
improvements. It is, however, sufficiently apparent that Mr, 
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Birkbeck was possessed of a very comfortable settlement here, 
and that his residence and thé accommodation afforded were 
in substance such as he represented them in his publications. 
In proceeding from his land towards Albion, I was passing a 
nice-looking English villa, at the distance of perhaps a hun- 
dred yards to the northward, when I found a young man at 
the plough close to me, in the field in front of the house. I 
learned from him, on making inquiry, that the place had be- 
longed to Mr. Pritchard, a gentleman from England, of the 
Quaker persuasion; that he was now dead, leaving a widow, 
a daughter, and two sons, of whom this young man was one. 
At his request I went to the house, which is extremely neat, 
and the view from it quite as delightful as an inland view ean 
be. In short, it is quite a bijou of a place. The situation is 
considerably higher than the English prairie, great part of 
which is overlooked ; and the view of hill and dale, of wood- 
land, and of cultivated soil, is as rich and diversified as can 
‘well be conceived. Mrs. Pritchard told me that all were 
doing well here, and that when she saw from the newspapers 
the sufferings of great part of the population in England, she 
lamented that they did not come here, where all would 
be well off who could work. Were they thousands, and 
thousands, and thousands, all would be provided for; and 
_ she spoke from experience,.having been here for nearly a 
‘a dozen years. She added, however, that those settlers were 
are the most prosperous who had come with their pockets full 
of money, and had made large purchases of land, and had laid 
out considerable sums of money in buildings, and in prodi- 
i purchases of cattle, &c., as no adequate return had 
een obtained for great expenditures ; but that every one of 
the labourers who had come to this country with Mr. Birk- 
beck and Mr. Flower, or who had followed them to their set- 
tlements, and who had turned out sober and industrious, were 
now in possession of a plantation of some extent, yielding 
them a comfortable livelihood. The wages of every one of 
the Jabourers was such as to enable them {to save a certain 
sum every year from the period of their arrival, anid, in the 
course of ten or twelve years, they had all scraped together 
~@nough of money for the purchase of settlements, on which 
they were living in comfort, in houses which they had built. 
They were, in fact, landed proprietors and farmers, living on” 
their own property, and in'as respectable a situation as any 
persons in this country. All had done well who had not 
begun on too large a scale, o (ENS 
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Mrs. Pritchard has shown great taste in cutting trees here 
and there, to obtain the sweetest peeps of the prairie. I 
hardly remember to have seen a more delightful prospect in 
oe of the fertile valleys in England than from the front of her 

ouse. 

Albion is upon Mr. Flower’s part of the prairie, and was 
built by him. It was only begun twelve years ago, and con- 
tains a town-house, a smithy, three stores, one broad street, 
with lanes to the prairie and woods, all handsomely laid. outs 
and perhaps more in the substantial English style than I have 
seen elsewhere in the western country. Mechanics of every 
necessary description are now resident at Albion. I should 
rather suspect that too large a sum has been expended upon the 
town. Mr. Churchill, one of the storekeepers, is principally 
engaged in raising the castor-oil plant, and making the oil 
upon an extensive scale. The hotel here, kept by Mrs. Oveat, 
is excellent : she attended to every thing I wanted herself, and 
showed every sort of attention that a traveller requires. In 
going through the village I accidentally met in one of the 
stores Mr. Charles Stephens, son of the late respected Mr. 
Richard Stephens, well known in Edinburgh and over Scot- 
land for his skill in the draining of land, and asa judicious 
adviser in laying out pleasure-grounds. Mr. Charles Ste- 
phens is now in a very comfortable situation here, taking 
charge of the business of one of Mr. Flower’s brothers-in- 
law, who is an extensive merchant. 

The business of the merchants here is very extensive. They 
buy up the produce of the land, consisting of wheat, maize, 
and other grain, of cattle, salted pork, butter, cheese, and other 
articles, which they carry to New-Orleans, and there they pur- 
chase sugar, coffee, tea, foreign wine, woollen cloths, and all 
those articles which the Illinois planters require for their own 
use. The merchant, of whose store Mr. Stepbens was taking 
charge, had some time ago sent down to New-Orleans 200,000 
weight of salted pork. 

After a rest at the hotel, I mounted one of the barouche 
horses,,.and set off to get a look of Mr. Flower’s prairie. His 
house is at the distance of somewhat more than a mile from 
Albion, and the approach to it is singularly beautiful. 

Not far from the town there is a charming cottage, belong- 
ing to Mr. Pickering, an English gentleman, married to one 
of Mr. Flower’s sisters, who has lately been at great pains in 
bringing from England varieties of the best sheep, 

Beyond this cottage the approach passes through as beau- 
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tiful a piece of wood as I have ever seen, majestic oaks, with 
fine underwood on varied ground. ; 

Mrs. Flower happened to be in the way when I was passing 
near ‘the house, and was so obliging, on my asking the way 
into the prairie, as to insist on my seeing Mr. Flower, who 
was engaged in some agricultural operation, overseeing sheep- 
shearing in the neighbourhood of the house. Mr. Flower 
gave mea kind reception, and I owe him and Mrs. Flower 
sincere acknowledgments for the pleasure I had in passing an 
afternoon with them, and for the invitation they so hospitably 
gave me to. remain some. time with them. The plan I had 
sketched out for the remainder of my tour put it out of my 
power to accept it. 

The situation of the houses on Mr. Flower’s prairie is very 
much that which a large landed proprietor in England would 
select for his residence in the heart of an extensive wooded 
park, and there is a neatly-erected porter’s lodge at the gate. 
The views, though very fine, did not strike me as so interest- 
ing as those which I had enjoyed from Mrs. Pritchard’s cot- 
tage, but I must give such an opinion with great caution, con- 
sidering the short time I passed at either place. There are 
two houses on Mr. Flower’s prairie almost adjoining each 
other; the one occupied by Mrs. Flower, a fine old lady, the 
mother of Mr. Flower, whose father died here lately, and the 
other occupied by Mr. Flower himself and his family. 

I had the pleasure of accompanying Mr. Flower in a ride 
through the prairie, and saw him, for he puts his hand to the 
work himself, assist in laying a trap, with part of a dead horse, 
for the wolves, which had lately been troublesome. Mr. 
Flower had been employed to-day (the 6th May) in baving his 
Merino sheep shorn. Ie considers the month of May here 
as’ pretty nearly equal in climate and forwardness of vegeta- 
tion to the month of June in the south of England. I adverted 
in conversation to the rapid changes of clifnate in the United 
States from heat to cold and vice versd, and to their injurious 
effectsion the human constitution ; but I found that Mr. T'lower, 
after the experience of ten or twelve years, rather thought that 
the changes in Britain from dry to wet and vice versa, were 
upon the whole more mischievous. ‘ 

The general rate of interest in this part of this state is very 
high. Mr. Flower often Jends sums of money, on the best 
security, at ten per cent., and the borrower reckons it a great 
favour to have it at that rate. 4 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Flower seem to me perfectly disposed 
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to conform to the customs of the country in every thing, and 
are very fond of the situation. They have a fine family. 
Mrs, Flower was very recently the mother of twins. It is, 
however, impossible to deny, that persons brought up in Eng- 
land in luxury and affluence, as Mr. Flower’s family were, 
must have frequent cause for self-denial here. It is only by 
reasoning on the advantages and disadvantages of their pres- 
“ent situation for themselves, and the future prospects of 
their family, that they can reconcile themselves to the pri- 
vations to which persons formerly in their circumstances in 
England must necessarily submit to in the western country of 
America. 

Labourers, with a little money to buy a bit of land, me- 
chanics, storekeepers, and farmers, are all pretty much upon 
a level in this country so far as respects condition, privileges, 
and every thing like rank in society. They eat together; if 
males, they sleep in the same room, and are eligible to the 
highest offices in the community. Riches confer no power,— 
they merely afford the means of enabling the possessor to live 
upon more expeiisive articles, to dress in a more expensive 
way, or to have more expensive equipages, or effects, or prop- 
erty, than others. Mr. and Mrs. Flower, however, appeared 
to me to make light of that great alteration in the state of 
society, which they cannot but feel, and to be more desirous 
of noticing how beneficial the more natural style of living was 
for the mass of people, and how beneficial it would be for the 
unemployed part of the English and Irish population to come 
here, where every individual would at once be well provided 
for. Mr. Flower spoke of it as certain, that there was abun- 
dance of employment for any number of labourers, however 
great, that would come out to this country. There is perfect 
freedom from anxiety, so far as regards one’s circumstances in 
life, and that feeling, Mr. Flower said, more than any thing 
else, made them happy. 

He knew that every child of his, that was industrious and 
acted discreetly, would be well provided for. Mr. and Mrs. 
Flower are obliged to adopt the custom which is quite uni- 
versal here—of eating with their servants, who are very nume- 
rous: they all eat and drink alike ; but Mr. Flower makes it 
a condition, on hiring servants, that, when strangers come to 
see them, they live apart from the servants. There are good 
gardens, orchards, and a fine lawn close to Mr. Flower’s 
houses. But the ground about them is kept in a style more 
conducive to the business of the plantation or farm, than clean, 
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and nice, and dressed, as if it were a piece of mere pleasure- 


ground. Mr, Flower represents every thing to be very cheap 
except labour. Butter is at present at fivepence sterling per 
pound. His hogs, he says, literally feed on peaches, apples, 
and Indian bread. The grapes are said to be better in this 
country than in other parts of America. I tasted homemade 
wine from the wild grape of this country, both at Mrs. 
Flower ‘senior’s, and at one of her daughter’s houses, very 
much resembling Spanish sweet wine, and better in quality 
than any wine made in America which I had previously seen. 
This wine is to be had for sale in the stores at Albion. Im- 
proved land, that is, land with the fences and houses already 
put up, may be had fer four or five dollars an acre. Mr. 
Flower’s is the only house in Atnerica where I saw egg-cups. 
Wine-glasses are universally used instead of egg-cups every- 
where else. ’ 

Dr. Spring, an English physician, settled at Albion, has a 
very nice house, quite a cottage orné in the town. In the 
neighbourhood of Albion there are a great many inviting cot- 
tages with land attached to them, and the whole style of the 
buildings in this vicinity is far more English than American, 
The blacksmith at Albion is Alexander Stewart, the son of a 
blacksmith at Lawers, in Scotland, and the nephew of 
Alexander Stewart, who is or was a velerinary surgeon at 
oe in Scotland. .Stewart is doing well, and has got some 

and. 

Mr. Flower, finding that it was not in my power to remain 
with him, was so good as to accompany me to the hotel at 
“Albion late in the evening, a beautiful moonlight night. 

On the following morning Dr. Spring and Mr. Stephens 
took me through all that part of the English prairie which I 
had not’seen, before I left them on my way to the other side of 
the Wabash, to Mr. Owen’s settlement. : 

I saw quite enough here to be perfectly satisfied of the gene- 
ral correctness of the statements made by Mr. Birkbeck in his 
published notes and letters relative to his settlement. The 
favourable geographical position of the settlement is accu-: 
rately described, and the. quality of the soil is by no means 
exaggerated. Ican entertain no doubt, that the price of pro- 
duce and rates of labour mentioned by Mr. Birkbeck were 
those existing at the period when he wrote; but wheat was 
then at three-quarters of a dollar, instead of being now at 
half.a dollar per bushel; and I have no notion, from any 
thing that J heard, thet any sort of farm-work can be done in _ 
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Illinois, even by the piece, so cheaply as in England. Upon 
this subject, therefore, I am inclined to think, that Mr. Birk- 
beck must have been misinformed in the notes he sent to 
England. : 

.- The soil of the Albion settlements, though an excellent 
moist sandy loam, is by no means so rich as that of the San- 
gamon district, or of other parts of Illinois. I do not believe 
from what was told me, that the Albion settlement is an un- 
healthy one ; but unless I have been much: deceived in the 
evidence which I got respecting the Sangamon district, I con- 
sider it more desirable in point of health, as well as in point 
of soil, and I view the neighbourhood of Jacksonville to be 
the most inviting part of that distriet, in beauty as well as in 
convenience of situation. I have no doubt from what I heard, 
that portions.of the Missouri state may be as attractive for 
emigrants in almost all the particulars [ have mentioned, but 
slavery exists in that state, and wherever it does exist in North 
America, it is obviously a bar to improvement, of which the 
States of Virginia, and Kentucky afford decided proofs. 
Besides, I have seen enough of the slaveholding states to 
be yery much disposed to agree in opinion with Mr. Birk- 
beck, “that every class of the white population is in those 
states more or less corrupted by idleness, extravagance, and 
debauchery.” i 


Enough has now, I hope, been said to satisfy the reader, 
that in my opinion, no part of North America is so much 
to be recommended to emigrating farmers as the State of 
Illinois. , 

There is nowhere else in the United States so great an ex- 
tent of rich prairie land, nor is there anywhere else so great 
an extent of the most fertile soil to be disposed of. The ter- 
ritory is greater than England, and contains only a population 
of 159,000 persons. There is a ready market for all sorts of 
produce ;—the best internal communication by water in the 
world ;--no slaves. The climate excellent, consumption 
little known, great part of the state perfectly healthy, and there 
are churches and schools in many parts of it. ; 

The emigrants from Yorkshire, who accompanied Mr. Ali- 
son in 1829, came by way of Quebec, the St. Lawrence, and 

‘the lakes. The last part of the voyage to Quebec is attended 
with danger, and ships are every year lost on it. I should, 
therefore, advise emigrants to prefer the New-York packets, 
either from Liverpool or London; in which they will be unis 
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formly well treated in the cabin or steerage, according to their 
means. From New-York, the cheapest way of travelling to 
Illinois is by the Hudson River and the Erie Canal to Lake 
Erie, and then by the lakes; but to those who are not strait- 
ened for money, the route of Philadelphia across the Alle- 
ghany mountains to Pittsburg, and from thence by the Ohio and 
Mississippi, is the most agreeable. : ; 
The State of Illinois is'in many places full of valuable mine- 
yals.. Lead, coal, lime, and mineral salt, which abounds in 
various parts of the Mississippi valley, are found in large tracts- 
in Illinois ; salt especially, near Shawneetown, where there 
are great saltworks in operation. The muriate of soda gene- 
rally appears on sandy flats, the water strongly saturated with 
salt, of which cattle are very fond, penetrating through the 
earth, and during the drought of summer forming on the sur- 
_ face a solid layer of salt, from two to six inches thick, equal 
in quality to what is obtained by artificial crystallization and 
evaporation, In Illinois, about 120 gallons of water yield 
sixty pounds of salt, sold at twenty-penge sterling per bushel. 
The ground on which the salt water appears is generally called 
salt hills. , ™ ‘ 
No one, however, should emigrate from his own country, 
even to this land of milk and honey, who has not sufficient 
firmness of character to enable him entirely to change his 
mode of life, and conform to that of the people with whom he 
is in future to live. He will do no good, if the disease of 
home-sickness afflict him. Difficulties as to servants he must 
be prepared to meet; but in one respect the servants are far 
superior to British servants. There is never any pilfering on 
the part of American white servants, and there are no people 
of colour in Illinois. Even in travelling, frequently in the 
wildest country in the civilized world, for some thousand «miles, 
I never had the slightest apprehension, excepting on one occa- 
sion in Virginia,—a country of slaves. Where robberies are 
committed, the delinquents are, with few exceptions, either 
_, people of colour or natives of other countries. 
_ Many persons in Illinois, equally well qualified to give infor- 
mation and advice as those I have mentioned, are unquestion- 
ably to be found; but I am persuaded, that if other names 
are not pointed out, emigrants will obtain the most useful 
communications on all necessary particulars, from the gentle- 
men I have mentioned, or from Judge Hall at Vandalia, or 
Mr, Maclintoc at or near Shawneetown. 


If, however, the object be to obtain land already improved, 
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with houses ready for the reception of a family, I cannot 
doubt, from the experience I have had of Mr. Flower’s wish 
to be of use to strangers, as well as from what he told me, that 
it will give him pleasure to point out the best situations to 
those who may apply to him. 

After quitting the English prairie, and my obliging friend 
who escorted me to the end of it, we passed through a continu- 
ation of uncommonly beautiful country, called Wood’s prairie, 
on which there are several settlements, to Bompas, a strag- 
gling village, where we dined. Mr. Payne, the hotel-keeper, 
is married to a grand-daughter of a Provost Gray of Aber- 
deen, in Scotland. Here I met a person who was lately an 
overseer in one of General H ’s plantations, and who 
left his situation because the treatment of the slaves was so 
crue], that he would no Jonger be concerned in it. 

A considerable number of the English emigrants who fol- 
lowed Mr. Flower have settlements in this neighbourhood, 
and are doing well. On our way to Bompas we passed one 
of those settlements, Primrose Hill, which belonged to Mr. 
Coles, now deceased, and also a farmhouse, the garden in 
the front of which next the road, must strike every stranger 
that passes, from its being so unlike the garden of an Ameri- 
can planter. One would suppose, from its neatness and clean- 
ness, and the good order in which the vines and the strawber- 
ries, the vegetables and the flowers are kept, that the wages of 
a labourer here was as cheap as they are in Hast Lothian in 

Scotland. The farm, which is a very handsome one, belongs 
to Mr. David Thompson, a farmer from East Lothian. I 
called at his house, but he was from home. I was afterward, 
however, so fortunate as to meet him upon the road, and 
stopped and had some conversation with him. He is perfectly 
satisfied with his situation, his land, and its produce; and 


when I mentioned the probability of other British farmers * 


coming to this country, he said there was abundance of fine - 
land for them, and of every thing they required. “Let them 
bring nothing here but industry ; not evenanimplement. The 
implements here are excellent, for the Americans are far better 
axemen than we.’”? Mr. Thompson is a stout vigorous man, 
—continues to speak his native language in purity, but is quite 
an American in political principles. He made particular 
inquiries about Mr. Walter Dickson, the seedsman, of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Brown of Markle, and Mr. Dunlop of Linton, in 
East Lothian. He is decidedly of opinion that the bacon of 
this country is better than in Britain, but the beef not so good. 
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‘Mr. Clay, he says, some years ago, brought out some real short 
horned cattle to the neighbourhood of Lexington, in Kentucky, 
where he lives, but they did not thrive so well as the bag | 
cattle of the country, which he thinks, upon the whole, w 
suited to it. 

_ Mr. Thompson was originally a gardener ; this accounts for 
his garden being so nicely dressed. , 

On coming to the front of Mr. Thompson’s farm, Mr. Le- 
barge, my charioteer, who spoke broken English, very saga- 
ciously observed to me, “ that no pe American’s farm.” 

From Bompas the road continues equally good fox ten miles 
to the ferry across the Fox River, a branch of the Wabash. 
This was the spot where Mr. Birkbeck was unfortunately 
drowned. ‘The ferryboat had been stolen on the day before 
he came here on his way home. He and his son, being well 
mounted, had no doubt of being able to swim across the river ; 
but the current was too strong, and his son with difficulty es- 
caped. I have never, during the few days I passed in Illinois, 
heard Mr. Birkbeck’s name mentioned but with respect and 
regret. Somé of the English settlers, I have been told, com- 
plain of his taking a profit from them upon the price of the 
lands, his original purchase between Bompas and Albion, which 
he sold to them; butI suspect that this complaint is ground- 
less,—being founded upon the present and altered state of 
things,—the general government having lowered the price of 
land from two dollars to a dollar and a quarter per acre; and 
a prodigious extent of the richest and finest land in Illinois, 
which was at the time of Mr. Birkbeck’s purchase possessed 
by the-Indians, being now in the market. ‘ 

After my return to New-York I was so satisfied, from what 
I hadseenand heard upon my journey, that the State of Illinois 
offered the best situations for the settlement of a foreign emi- 
grant, that I wrote to Mr. Duncan of Vandalia, whom I have 
already mentioned, begging him to communicate to me in writ- 
ing varieus particulars which he had mentioned to me verbally 
when I was in his house ; and also to give me information re- 
specting the best places for a stranger to reside in near Van- 

alia until he obtained a settlement. He was so obliging as, 
immediately upon the receipt of my letter, to send me an an- 
swer, from which the following are extracts :-— 


“Vandalia, June 30, 1839 
_ “Duar Sir,—Your letter of the 15th instant was received 
yesterday, and I hasten to give you the information you desire. 
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“ There is a beautiful country between the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, the greater part of which has been donated by 
the government as military bounty lands-to the soldiers of the 
last war. Most of those lands have been sold by the soldiers 
to other individuals, and are now owned in great quantities by 
gentlemen in the eastern states. ‘They are divided into two 
descriptions of claims; one of lands bought from the soldiers 
to whom they were granted by the government, and which have 
not been sold by the State of Illinois for the taxes and costs 
which have been accrued on them, are safe and indisputable 
titles. ‘They have been sold by the soldiers for about fifty 
dollars for a quarter section, containing 160 acres, which ac- 
cording to the act of Congress, was to be ‘ fit for cultivation,’ 
in conformity with which, each deputy-surveyor was compelled 
to make a note upon his field-notes, of ‘fit or unfit for cultiva- 
tion,” upon every quartersection which they surveyed. There 
is another description of claim upon soldiers’ Jands, called ‘tax 
titles.” Those claims are derived from the state, who have 
sold them for the taxes and costs, upon which two years were 
allowed to the original owners for redemption, by paying double 
the purchase-money, and upon which no redemption was made, 
Many of our best lawyers, as well asthe attorney-general, 
place implicit confidence in those claims; and public opinion 
ae nuch in favour of them, that the holders of the original 
patents dispose of them for mere trifles to the holders of the 
tax-titles. Great fortunes have been made by speculating in 
the military Jands. The country in many parts is much such 
a country as the county of Morgan through which you passed. 
Indisputable patent titles in the military district could be 
bought for about fifty cents (that is, halfa dollar) am acre at 
this place, and tax-titles at a much less sum: but I would not 
advise more than 1500 dollars to be laid out in the military 
lands, while I believe that that amount could be laid out to 
great advantage in them at this place. Mr. Stephen B. Munn, 
of New-York, is a large holder of military lands, and could give 
you great light upon the subject of them. 

« The speculation, or rather the advantageous mode to which 
Talluded when I had the pleasure of seeing you, was the 
investment of fundsin the location of the governmental lands 
in the districts of Vandalia, Springfield, and Edwardsville. 
‘Those lands are sold by the government at one dollar and a 

uarter per acre. J am myself acquainted with a great many 
unappropriated situations, combining good soil, good water, 
and good timber, with eligibility of situation ; some of which 
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lie on and adjacent to. the national road, which has lately been 
marked out, and for the opening of which an appropriation of 
40,000 dollars was voted by the last Congress. As you would 
yourself have theeelaggen cf those lands, you could not fail 
to appropriate money to advantage upon them, They will be 
the property of, and a patent will be issued in the name of, the 
person in whose name they are located. ade 

“There never can be, from the nature of our suryeys, a dis- 
pute about the title of lands derived from the government in 
the State of Illinois. This was not the case in the old states, 
where the surveys were made by individuals, and elashed with 
each other. It was this conflicting of titles that enriched the 
lawyers of Kentucky and Tennessee, and rendered so doubtful 
and precarious the freeholds in those states. 

“'The house of Mr, Soard at Blooming Grove is at this time 
full, having in it three families. Jackson’s, at Hilsboro’, 
would be a better place. They have but one servant, and 
could probably not spare more than one room. ‘The family is 
amiable and agreeable, and would do all in their power.to add 
to the comfort of both Mrs. and yourself; but-if you 
should conclude to examine the country on the national road 
(which I would certainly advise), it would be better for you to 
spend part of your time at the seat of government, where you 
can be furnished after a fashion with both rooms and servants, 
for something like six dollars per week for both of you. And 
you would, I suppose, have to pay about the same price at 
either Jackson’s or Soard’s. 'Thecheapest and most agreeable 
plan for you to travel at this season of the year, would be to 
purchase a vehicle and horses, and come by land. I do not 
know the price of horses in New-York ; but I am certain, that 
if you were to purchase a handsome dearborn there, you could 
sell it for a much higher price here,—at least twenty-five per 
cent. above cost; and, while you were in this beautiful level 
prairie country, it would be the means of affording amusement 
and recreation ‘both to Mrs. and yourself; and, as you 
would have to employ a pilot to show you the country and the 
surveys, it would be a cheap and agreeable mode of passing 
from point to point. As the attorney-general does not live in 
this place, and Judge Hall is an excellent lawyer, I showed 
your letter to the latter gentlemen, who freely afforded the legal 
advice contained above upon the subject of the military and. 
public lands, As the land-office is in this place, he thinks it 
would be quite as convenient for you to fix your temporary. 
residence in it. ? K 
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‘If the Ohio should be high, which séldom happens at this 
season ofthe year, would 'it not then be best for you to bring a 
dearborn to Louisville, and purchase horses at that place, and 
come through by land? Horses are, I understand, low at 
‘Louisville. E a 

“ As I have been engaged in surveying public lands, and 
have a good knowledge of the country, it is probable that I 
could be of service to you if you should conclude to make some 
locations in this state, in which case I will be happy to serve you. 

‘¢ If any accident should have detained my brother, General 
Joseph Duncan, who is the member of Congress for this state, 
at New-York, where he was at the date of your letter upon 
business, hunt him out, and he will have it in his_power, and 
will take a pleasure, in giving you more information than could 
be expected in the limits of a letter.” 


I have been surprised, while engaged in revising what I had 
written at the time respecting Albion and the English prairie and 
neighbourhood, to observe, in the fifth chapter of Mr. Ferrall’s 
book, the statement as to the settlement of Messrs. Birkbeck 
and Flower, in which he describes Albion as “a small insig- 
nificant town,’’—“ their property as having passed into other 
hands,’’—and ‘ the members of their families as in compara- 
tive indigence.” 

I was fearful, on obtaining this information, that some 
calamity had recently befallen the settlement since I visited it 
in May 1830, and turned over the pages of Mr. Ferrall’s book 
to learn when he was there. Mr. Ferrall is, I found, entirely 
silent as to dates on his ramble, but he. mentions in his very 
last chapter, that he left New-York on the 1st October, 1830, 
which proves that he could not have seen Illinois much later 
than I did. , 

The discrepancy between his representation and my own, 
therefore, appears to me not easily to be accounted for. Itis 
clear from what he writes, for he states the fact positively, that 
he was at Albion, but he must have seen it with very different 
eyes from mine. ‘The late Mr. Flower laid out, confessedly, 
far too large sums in expensive buildings there for which his 
family are not likely, at least for a long period, to have an: 


adequate return. But it is a thriving place, a county-town, 


the great market for the produce of a very large district of 

Illinois, and the residence of extensive merchants. The country 

in the neighbourhood is singularly beautiful. ‘That the prop- 
Von. Il,—2? 
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erty had not passed from the families of Messrs. Birkbeck and 
Flower, when I was there in May, 1830, is most certain. 

The original settlers, Messrs. Birkbeck and Flower, were, 
it is true, both dead : Mr. Birkbeck drowned, not as Mr. Fer- 
rall mentions, when he was secretary of state, but after the 
Ilimois senate had rejected his nomination, and he had again 
feturned to a private station. His son-in-law Mr. Pell, and 
his daughter, were residing on his property when I was on 
the spot. Mr. Flower’s property pasged to his eldest son on 
his‘death. He and his family, and his mother, are all resident 
upon it, and, as far as I observed or heard, in flourishing cir- 
cumstances, contented, and happy. 

‘It may be very true, that Mr. Flower is not so rich a man as 
his father, who had a large family, and divided his fortune 
among his children, not in the unequal proportions very 
common in England. I cannot conceive that Mr. Ferrall 
‘was himself on the English prairie, or at least on Mr. Flower’s 
‘settlement, nor does he say that he was. 1 therefore suspect 
‘that the information he has given on this subject has been derived 
from~ others, in which case 1 submit, that, considering the 
mature of. the information, and the effect it might have on 
the friends. of the parties, and perhaps on some part of the 
public, he ought to have mentioned the source from whieh he 
had received it. s 

_ I know nothing of the hostility said by Mr. Ferrall to have 
been shown by the backwoodsmen to Messrs. Flower and 
Birkbeck. Neither Mr. Flower nor any of the gentlemen I 
gay at Albion ever mentioned any thing of the kind, I cannot 
Pive any credit to the story. a 

‘The Wabash River having lately overflowed its banks, we 
had to pass five milesof very wet bad road before we arrived 
- on the west bank of the Wabash opposite to Harmony, where 
ithe river and its banks are very beautiful. I was struck witl 
the gay appearance of the place, before the ferryboat movet 
‘from the east side to carry us over. The population seemed tc 
be altogether out of doors, on a beautiful Sunday evening. In¢ 
few minntes after I crossed the river 1 found myselfin an excel 
Jent hotel, where there was a good reading-room, at Harmony 
in the State of Indiana. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Mr. Owen’s Settlement, New Harmony—Mr. Timothy Flint’s Account 
of it—Details on the same Subject by the Duke of Saxe Weimar— 
Faults found with Mr. Owen—His celebrated Address on the 4th 
July, 1826—Effect of the Address—State of the present Society at 
Harmony—General Twigg—Mr. Maelure’s Library—Ride from Har- 
mony to Princeton in Indiana—Visit to Mr, Phillips’s Plantation— 
Mr. Phillips’s Ground for Dissatisfaction with his Situation—Details 
upon this Subject—Want of well-educated Medical Men in the West- 
ern Part of the United States—Road from Princeton to Vincennes— 
Vincennes, a Freneh Settlement—Excellent Land in the Neighbour- 
hood—Journey in the Mail-stage from Vincennes to Louisville— 
View over the Ohio at Louisville. 


May, 1830. 

Harmony has lately become so celebrated from its having 
been the theatre of Mr. Owen’s experiment on the social sys- 
tem, that I am anxious to detail, though, of course, very briefly, 
all the particulars respecting the settlement which. have come 
to my knowledge. 

Mr. Flint’s History of the Western States, to which I have 
already so often alluded, contains the following brief account 
of it. , 

Mr. Flint was, and I suppose still is, the friend of Mr. Owen, 
and was made acquainted by him with his proceedings. - His 
statement, therefore, so far as it goes, may be considered as 
authentic. 

“ Harmony, fifty-four miles below Vincennes, and something 
more than 100 by water above the mouth of the Wabash, is 
the seat of justice for the County of Posey. It is situated on 
the east bank of the river, sixteen miles from*the nearest point. 
of the Ohio, on a wide, rich, and heavily-timbered plateau, or 
second bottom. It is high, healthy, has a fertile soil, and is in 
the vicinity of small and rich prairies, and is, on the whole, a 
pieasant and well-chosen position. It was first settled, in 
1814, by a religious sect of Germans, denominated Harmon- 
ites, They were emigrants from Germany, and settled first on 
Beaver Creek in Pennsylvania. ‘They moved in a body con- 

. sisting of 800 souls, to this place. Their spiritual and tem- 
- poral leader was George Rapp, and all the Jands and possessions 
were heldin his name, ‘Their society seems to have been a 
. 
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kind of intermediate sect between the Shakers and Moravians. 
They held their property in common. Their regulations were 
extremely strict and severe. In their order, industry, neatness, 
_and perfect subordination, they resembled the Shakers. They 
soon erected from eighty to one hundred large and substantial 
buildings. Their lands were laid off with the most perfect 
regularity, and were as right-angled and square as compass 
could make them. ‘They were wonderfully successful here, as 
they had been in other places, in converting a wilderness into a 
gatden ina short time. They had even the luxury of a botanic 
garden and a green-house. Their great house of assembly, 
’ with its wings and appendages, was nearly 100 feet square. 
Here they lived, and Jaboured in common, and in profound 
peace. But from some cause, their eyes were turned from the 
ich fields and the wide prairies, and the more southern and 
temperate climate of the Wabash, towards Beaver Creek, the 
place where they had first settled. While they were under the 
influence of these yearnings, the leader of a new sect came 
upon them. This was no other than Robert Owen, of New- 
Lanark, in Scotland, a professed philosopher of a new school, 
who advocated new principles, and took new views of society. 
. He calls his views upon this subject ‘ the social system.” He 
was opulent, and disposed to make a grand experiment of his 
principles on the prairies of the Wabash. He purchased the 
lands and the village of-Mr. Rapp, at an expense, it is said, of 
190,000 dollars. In a short time there were admitted to the 
new establishment from 700 to 800 persons. They danced 
all together one night in every week, and had a concert of music 
on another. The Sabbath was occupied in the delivery and 
hearing of philosophical lectures. Two of Mr. Owen’s sons 
from Scotland and Mr. M’Clure joined him. The society a 
‘New-Harmony, as the place was called, excited a great dea 
of interest and remark in every part’ of the United States 
Great numbers Of distinguished men, in all the walks of life 
wrote to the society, making inquiries respecting its prospect 
and rules, and expressing a desire, at some future time, to joi 
it. Mr. Owenremained at New-Harmony butlittle more shar 
a year, in which time he made a voyage to Europe. The 4t 
of July, 1826, he promulgated his famous declaration o 
‘mental independence.’ The society had begun to moulde 
before this time. He has left New-Harmony, and the ‘ soci 
‘system’ seems to be abandoned.” 
The Duke of Saxe Weimar, who visited Mr. Owen’s settle 
ment in April, 1826, and spent six days there, has supplie 
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more information respecting the proceedings of the society at 
the period of its greatest activity than any other writer. From 
his Travels I extract the following curious facts, not so much 
respecting the principles, as the actual proceedings, of the 
society when the duke was on the spot. Mr. Owen was at 
this period himself with the society. He carried the duke to 
the building formerly used as the church of Rapp’s society, 
which is now appropriated to joiners’ and shoemakers’ shops, 
in which the boys were instructed in these mechanical arts. 
Another large building is situated behind the church, which 
Mr. Owen then intended to convert into a library and a cabinet 
of natural history. This was accordingly done,-and a theatre: 
was also erected in the building. 

The society at this period consisted of about 1000 members, 
associating together at their meals in four boarding-houses, till 
a general table should be instituted, according to the funda- 
mental constitution of the society. 

In the evening Mr. Owen conducted the duke to a concert 
in the large building before-mentioned, most of the members of 
the society being present. The concert was surprisingly good. 
Declamation was interspersed among the musical perform- 
ances. Lord Byron’s stanzas to his wife after their separation 
were extremely well recited. Between the two parts of the 
concert, the music having played a march, each gentleman 
gave a lady his arm, and a promenade took place, resembling 
the polonaise, sometimes in two couples, sometimes in four. 
The concert closed with a lively cotillion. This general evening 
amusement took place often, 

The duke seems to have been much annoyed during a large 
portion of the evening by an elderly French lady, who presided 
over the department of young mothers, and stuck by him, 
tormenting him with her philosophical views, and preventing 
him from enjoying the scene with which he would otherwise 
been much amused. : 

On the second day he saw the boys at military exercise and 
fencing, and he also visited the shops of the shoemakers, tailors, 
saddlers, and smiths. The greater part of the young girls, 
whom he found at home, were employed in plaiting straw hats. 

In the evening the duke accompanied the ladies to a dancing 
assembly, which was held in the kitchen of one of the boarding- 
houses ; but, finding the unpractised dancers were getting a 
lesson there, he went home, afraid lest his presence might create 
some restraint. P 

On the third day Mr. Owen showed the duke one of the 
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newly-built houses, in which the married members of the-society 
‘were to dwell. Each family to have a chamber and alcove, 
“which would be sufficient accommodation, as the young chil- 
dren would be in a nursery, and the larger at school. No 
kitchen nor parlour would be required, as all were to eat in 
common. In the evening there was again a concert, and Mr. 
Owen delivered a discourse upon steam-engines and steam- 
boats. Subsequently, the band played a march ; tach gentle- 
man took a lady and marched with her round the room. 
‘Then a cotillion was danced, and the ladies were escorted 
home. 

On Sunday morning the society met in the large building, 
and-the meeting was opened by music. Mr. Owen delivered 
a discourse on the advantages of the society. In the evening 
the duke paid visits to the ladies, and witnessed philosophy, 
and the love of equality, put to the severest trial with one of 

_ them, young and Jhandsome. While she was singing, and 
playing very well on the piano-forte, she was told that milking 
“of cows was her duty. Almost in tears, she betook herself to 
this servile employment, deprecating the new social system, 
and its so much prized equality. After the cows were milked, 
“in doing which this pretty girl was trod on by one, and daubed 
by another, the duke made one in an aquatic party with the 
young ladies, and some young philosophers in a boat upon the 
Wahash. The evening was beautiful. ‘The duke’s heroine 
regaled the party with her sweet voice. Afterward the whole 
party amused themselves in dancing cotillions, reels, and 
waltzes, and with such animation, as to render it, as the duke 


» adds, quite lively. A new figure had been introduced into the 


cotillions, called the new social system. Several of the ladies 
‘objected to dancing on Sunday. “ We thought, however,” 
‘writes the duke, “ that in this sanctuary of philosophy, such 
prejudices should,be utterly discarded, and our arguments, as 
well as the inclination of the ladies, gainetl the victory.’” The 
two following days there were balls or concerts as usual. 
The greatest novelty which the duke appears to have seen 
' was a plate exhibited tc him by Mr. Owen, having this super- 
scription, ** ‘The scaleof human faculties and qualities of birth, 
with ten scales thus entitled,—self-atttelament, affections, 
judgment, imagination, memory, reflection, perception, excita- 
bility, courage, strength.” Each scale is divided into 100 
parts, which are marked from five to five. A slide that can 
be moved up or down shows the measure of the qualities 
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therein specified, each one possesses, or believes himself to 
possess. . 
4 The costume of the society for the men consisted of white 

*pantaloons, buttoned over a boy’s jacket without a collar ;— 
that of the women, of a coat reaching to the knee, and of pan- 
taloons-such_as little girls wear. The duke mentions his hav- 
ing renewed acquaintance at Harmony with Mr. Say, a dis- 
tinguished naturalist from Philadelphia, who appeared quite 
comical in the costume of the society, with his hands full of 
hard lumps and blisters, occasioned. by the unusual labour he 
was obliged to undertake in the garden. 

The peculiar doctrines of the society, so far as explained by 
Mr. Owen to the duke, were, that it was an absurdity to 
promise a never-ending love upon marriage; that children 
would cause no ithpediment to a separation, as they were to 
belong to the community from their second year ; that the 
society were to profess no religion, each person to have his 
own belief; that there was to be perfect equality in the 
society, &c. 

Mr. Owen, in his. conversations with the duke, looked for- 
ward to nothing less than to remodel the world entirely on such 
principles as these; to root out all crime ; to abolish all pun- 
ishments ; to create similar views and similar wants ; and thus 
to avoid all dissension. He was too unalterably convineed of 
the results to admit the slightest room for a doubt. 

The duke’s admissions sufficiently prove that the seeds of 
disunion had been abundantly sown at this period, even before 
the establishment had been one year in operation. The duke 
states that it shocked the feelings of people of education to 
live on the same footing with every one indiscriminately ; and ~ 
that several of the discontented wished to leave the society im- 
mediately, and to go to Mexico. One lady, the widow of an 
American merchant, was full of complaints of disappointed ex- 
-  pectations. ‘I'he duke observed the better educated members 

of the society keeping themselves together, and taking no no- 
tice of tatterdemallions, who stretched themselves on the plat- 
form. 'The young ladies of the better class kept themselves in 
a corner, ferming a little aristocratical club, and turned up their 
noses apart at the democratic dancers, who often fell to their 
lot, when the gentlemen, as well as the ladies, drew numbers 
for the cotillions, with a view to prevent partialities. The 
~duke expresses his regret that Mr. Owen should have allowed 
himself to be so infatuated by his passion for universal improve- 
ment, at the very time when almost every member of the society 
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with whom the duke had conversed apart, acknowledged that 
he was deceived in his expectations. 

The duke’s observations, upon the whole, agree very much 
with what I had heard from Mr. Ainslie, Mr. Stephens, and 
other gentlemen connected with the society, whom I had seen 
at Louisville and at Albion, and who had been employed in the 
society. Mr. Stephens, who at that period had charge of the 
cattle at Harmony, told me, that he was the very person who 
was sent with the message to the young lady, who was then 
singing and playing in the presence of the duke, to remind her 
that milking the cows was her duty, 

The great error with which they all charge Mr. Owen, was 
his receiving in the commencement into the society persons of 
all descriptions and of all countries, without any inquiry into 
character, and the consequent mixture of many persons of dis- 
solute lives, and of no principle, and who were possessed of no 
property, with those who joined the society from a belief that 
the system of equality and community was practicable, and 
who were willing to make considerable sacrifices of fortune, 
with a view to give it a fair trial. ‘They also charge Mr. Owen 
with concealing lis views on the subject of religion at the 
formation of the society, or, at least, with not making it known, 
that it was to be understood that his views in this respect were 
to be professed by the society in general, or brought forward 
by him in the authoritative manner he afierward adopted. 
They said they had all predicted the total dissolution of the 
society from the 4th of July, 1826, the date of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the American declaration of political independence, 
on which day Mr. Owen delivered his celebrated address to 
the society, which he afterward published, dating it in the first 
year of mental independence. A few extracts from this ex- 
traordinary paper will show its character. 


‘¢ My friends, there is a noble object before us, to be won 
by some party or another, in this or some other country. It is 
no less than the destruction of the threefold causes which de- 
prive man of mental liberty, which compel him to commit 
crime, and to suffer all the miseries which crime ean inflict. 

‘* Let me now ask, are you prepared to imitate the example 
of your ancestors ?—are you willing to run the risk which they 
encountered ? 

«« Are you prepared to achieve a mental revolution, as supe- 
rior in benefit and importance to the first revolution, as the 
mental powers of man exceed his physical powers ? 
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“Tf you are, I am most ready and willing to join you in this 
deed,—the last and most'daring that has been left for man, in 
his irrational state, to perform. 
~ « But, my friends, knowing, as I do, the immeasurable mag- 
nitude of the good which this mental revolution will effect, and 
permanently secure for human nature through all future ages, 
I deem the continued existence a little longer here of a few 
individuals to be of no consideration whatever in comparison 
with its attainment; and therefore, as I cannot know the 
present state of your minds, and as the continuance of life at 
my age is very uncertain, I have calmly and deliberately deter- 
mined upon this eventful and auspicious occasion to break 
asunder the remaining mental bonds which, for so many ages, 
have grievously afflicted our nature, and, by so doing, to give 
for ever full freedom to the human mind. 

** Upon an experience, then, of nearly forty years, which 
owing toa very peculiar combination of circumstances has 
been more varied, extended, and singular, than perhaps has 
ever fallen to the lot of any one man, and during which period 
my mind was continually occupied in tracing the cause of each 
human misery that came before me to its true origin,—I now 
declare to you and to the world, that man, up to this hour, has 
been, in all parts of the earth, a slave to a trinity the most 
monstrous that could be combined to inflict mental and physical 
evil upoh his whole race. 

“I refet to private or individual property,—absurd and irra- 
tional systems of religion,—and marriage, founded on indi- 
vidual property, combined with some one of these irrational sys 
tems of religion. 

“ Tt is difficult to say which of these grand sources of all 
crime ought to be placed first or last, for they are so intimately 
interlinked and woven together by time that they cannot be 
separated without being destroyed ; @ach one is necessary to 
the support of the other two. This formidable trinity, com- 
pounded of ignorance, superstition, and hypocrisy, is the only 
demon or devil that ever has, or most likely ever will, torment 
the human race. It is well calculated, in all its consequences, 
to produce the utmost misery on the mind and body of man of 
which his nature is susceptible. The division of property 
among individuals prepared the seeds, cultivated the growth, 
and brought to maturity all the evils of poverty and riches ex- 
isting among a people at the same time ; the industrious expe- 


riencing privations, and the idle being ‘overwhelmed and in- 
jured by wealth. 
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# Religion, or superstition, for all religions have proved 
themselves to be superstitious, by destroying the judgment, 
irrationalized all the mental faculties of man, and made him 
the most abject slave, through the fear of nonentities created 
solely by his own disordered imagination. Superstition forced 
him to believe, or to say he believed, that a Being existed who 
possessed all power, wisdom, and goodness,—that he could do, 
and that he did every thing,—and yet that evil and misery 
superabound,—and that this Being, who makes’ and does all 
things, is not the direct or indirect author of evil or misery. 
Such is the foundation on which all the mysteries and ravings 
of superstition are erected in all parts of the world. Its incon- 
sistency and inconceivable folly have been such as to keep the 
world in continual wars and massacres, and to create private 
divisions, leading to every imaginable evil ; and it is probable 
that superstition has caused more than its third of the crimes 
and sufferings of the human race. 

« The forms and ceremonies of marriage, as they have been 
hitherto generally performed, and afterward supported, make 
it almost certain that they were contrived and forced upon the 
people at the same period that property was first divided among 
a few leading individuals, and superstition was invented ; this 
being the only device that could be introduced to permit them 
to retain their division of the public spoils, and create to them- 
selves an aristocracy of wealth, of power, and of learning. 

«‘ Upon the experience of a life devoted to the investigation 
of these momentous subjects, I fearlessly now declare to you, 
from a conviction as strong as conviction can exist in the hu- 
rman mind, that this compound ef ignorance and fraud is the real 
and only cause of all the crime, and misery arising from crime, 
which can be found in human society. 

_ «For nearly forty years have I been employed, heart and 
soul, day by day, almost without ceasing, in preparing the 
means and arranging the circumstances to enable me to give 
the death-blow to the tyranny and despotism which for un- 
numbered ages past have held the human mind spell-bound in 
chains and fetters, of such mysterious. forms and shapes, that 
no mortal had dared approach to set the suffering prisoner free. 

‘Nor has the fulness of time for the accomplishment of this 
great event been completed until within this hour ; and such 
has been the extraordinary course of events, that the declara- 
tion of political independence in 1776 has produced its coun- 
terpart—the declaration of mental independence in 1826 ; the 
latter just half a’eentury from the former. Rejoice with me, 
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my friends, that your mental independence rests now as secure 
as your political independence. 

“ Under the circumstances in which this mental revolution 
has been made, no human power can undo or render nugatory 
that which has now been done. This truth has passed from 
me beyond the possibility of recall : it has been already received 
into your minds: speedily it will be heard throughout America, 
and from thence it will pass north and south, east and west, as 
far as language is known ; and almostas fast as it shall be con- 
veyed human nature will recognise and receive it. Rejoice 
‘then with me, my friends, that this light is now set upon a hill; 
for it will increase daily more and more until it shall be seen, 
felt, and understood, by all the nations of the earth. 

‘In furtherance of this great object, we are preparing the 
means to bring up your children with industrious and useful 
habits, with natoral, and, of course, rational ideas and views, 
with sincerity in all their proceedings ; and to give them kind 
and affectionate feelings for each other, and charity, in the 
most extended sense of the term, forall their fellow-creatures. 

«By doing this;—by uniting your separate interests into one 
—by doing away with individual money transactions—by ex- 
changing with each other your articles of produce on the basis 
of labour for equal Jabour—by looking forward to apply your 
surplus wealth to assist others to obtain similar advantages— 
and by the abandonment of the use of spirituous liquors, you 
will in a peculiar manner promote the object of every wise gov- 
ernment, and of all really enlightened men.” 


On the Sunday following the day on whichi this oration was 
delivered, Mr. Owen, addressing the meeting, alluded to the 
great mental revolution which had been achieved on the pre- 
vious Tuesday, mentioning that the oration was to be printed 
in the Harmony Gazette, that it might be read and studied at 
leisure. He added, that, if no error could be found in it, “a 
course of action might be founded on these principles, which 
‘would lead to the commencement of measures which might not 
improperly be termed the beginning of the Millennium.” 

The publication of this address perhaps caused the disso- 
lution of the society to take place a little sooner than it other- 
wise would have done. Most of the people of property or 
principle left the society ; and Mr. Owen, tired of supporting 
the others at his own expense, put a final end to the society in 
the following year, Mr, Maclure,a Scotch gentleman, a man 
of science, and of considerable property, who had joined Mr, 
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Owen at Harmony at this period, or soon afterward, purchased 
a part of the houses and lands from Mr. Owen for, I believe, 
50,000 dollars, and other smaller sales were made ; but Mr. 
Owen still retained, when I was on the spot, by far the largest 
part of the property, and must have incurred a great loss. 
Part of Mr. Owen’s family resided there. One of his sons is 
a captain of militia. ; 

The whole grounds, it is universally admitted, were in ad- 
mirable order when Mr. Rapp left them ; and the situation is 
one of the most attractive that I have seen-in America, upon 
one of its finest rivers, consisting of highly cultivated land of 
the richest-soil. The situation, however, is not altogether 
free from fever, and this circumstance ia said to have rendered 
Mr. Rapp not indisposed to part with the property. The 
houses, fences, and grounds, are now in a most neglected 
condition,—merely the wreck of what they were in Mr. Rapp’s 
time. Some individuals of the society, who came there merely 
to make all they could of the founder of the society, and of 
such ofhis associates as had any thing to lose, committed 
some very wanton depredations on the property on the disse- 
lution of the society. The only exception to this dilapidated _ 
state of things was to be found, when I saw it, in the orchard, 
vineyard, and garden of 100 acres, originally formed by Rapp, 
which seemed still to be well kept. The roads and walks 
about the place are most inviting, and Harmony certainly still 
continues to be a place which every traveller in the western 
country of America ought to see. If it was as healthy as it is 
beautiful, I think it a situation much to be recommended to 
persons wishing to settle upon an improved plantation in the 
western states. 

From what I heard, I suspect that the society still remaining 
here, consisting of people from all parts of the states and from 
all countries, is extremely demoralized ; but the place con- 
tains a few excellent persons, who came here with a view toa 
permanent residence, and have made comparatively small 
purchases from Mr. Owen. Harmony still contains about 
600 people. ‘ a 

The Duke of Saxe Weimar will be glad to know, that the 
lady whom he has so much celebrated, on account of her at- 
tractions and musical -accompiishments, has been respectably 
married for some years, and is an excellent wife and mother. 

General Twigg, a medical gentleman from London, who 
has been settled in this country for about a dozen years,—son 
_of the late Mr/*T'wigg, the vicar of Saint Stephens, Coleman- 
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street, London,—to whom I was made known, had the civility 
to walk about the place with me, and to show me the gardens 
and buildings. The view from the top of the buildings is very 
fine.. The turnings of the river give it all the appearance of 
alake. He alsoshowed me Mr. Maclure’s library,—a fine col- 
lection of books in good order. General Twigg tells me that 
there are several improved plantations in the neighbourhood 
of this place, with good comfortable houses, which might at 
present be had for 1000 dollars, that is, for avout 2371. ster- 
ling. This gentleman is a brigadier-general of the American 
militia, elected in opposition to one of the members of the 
legislature. Here is another proof of the unpopularity of the 
British in this country. 

I supped upon squirrel at the hotel at Harmony, which I 
had never before seen at table. It appeared to me very good, 
and very like chicken. 

The ride from Harmony to Princeton, thirty miles, passes 
through a country not thickly settled, but there are some good 
houses, and a great many noble tall trees, some of them of 
great girth. ‘There was no good stopping-place on the road, 
and we had therefore recourse to Mr. Lebarge’s venison hath 
and rye whiskey. 

Princeton is in an elevated situation, in a fine waving coun- 
try, about ten miles from the Wabash. The soil is good, and 
there are many nice-looking plantations in the neighbourhood. 
I have not seen a better hotel in the western country than Mr. 
Brown’s, at Princeton. ‘The house is large and good, but 
without a bolt or lock. Every thing set on the table was ex- 
cellent. Both the landlord and Jandlady seem to understand 
their business well, and to attend to it thoroughly. I never 
had a better breakfast than Mrs. Brown (to whom [ had in the 
evening mentioned my wish to have breakfast early next morn- 
ing) had ready on the table at six o’clock. Two and a half 
dollars is the rate of board per week here. The charge against 
me for tea and supper, bed-chamber and breakfast, was half a 
crown. 


After breakfast I paid a visit to Mr. Phillips, who has a very 
fine plantation, the best in the neighbourhood, about a mile 
from the town. Mr. Phillips is an Englishman, and was con- 
tractor for the mail-coach establishment in Edinburgh, in 
Scotland, where he made a fortune. His farm is of excellent 
soil, beautifully situated, commanding a delightful view. He 
told me that, literally, his hogs were- fed with peaches and 

Vou, JI.—23 r 
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apples. In short, he is living as the proprietor of a place, so 
comfortable in appearance in all respects, and so much im- 
proved in the British sense of the term, that, if it were in Scot- 
land, it would be envied by many; but he is obviously not 
altogether satisfied with his situation on some accounts, which, 
I think, I may perhaps be able, in consequence of the conver- 
sation I had with him, to understand, and to explain better 
than he could do himself. First of all, he has committed an 
error into which British emigrants, who come out here with 
their pockets full of money, very generally fall, viz. that of 
laying out a large sum of money in improving and beautifying 
his land in the British etyle. Such improvements yield no 
adequate return in this country, even upon a sale. The price 
of labour is high; the value of produce is low. I am not 
therefore at all surprised that Mr. Phillips feels chagrined on 
account of his having laid out his money unprofitably, but he 
is wealthy, and this circumstance is obviously not that which 
annoys him most. His complaint is, that he has not a gentle- 
man in his neighbourhood to associate with. t 

To explain what I presume Mr. Phillips means by this ex- 
pression, I must premise, that Mr. Philips, at the period of 
his emigration to the United States, was in the possession of a 
competence at home of his own acquisition, and in the enjoy- 
ment of every comfort in that walk of life in which Providence 
had cast his lot. His occupation must have led him to be 
chiefly engaged in transactions with farmers, innkeepers, and 
persons following his own business. People pursuing what 
was his professional occupation lead a varied, bustling life. 
They generally keep a mercantile inn or hotel, and much of 
their time is occupied in attending to it, and to their numerous 
servants and coachmen, and in the purehase of carriages and 
horses, and of food for the latter ; but, notwithstanding the 
number of their occupations, they in general contrive to find 
time for the enjoyment of what they consider the comforts of 
life, and also for amusement. They seldom conclude a trans- 
action, or make a bargain of importance, without the parties 


engaged in it eating and drinking together, and, if a friend or 


two are in the way, they are asked to partake, and one, two, or 
three hours are spent over a bottle or two of wine, or a jug of 
spirits and water. If the bargain is one of great moment, or 
to last for a period of years, a distant dayis named, in order to 
drink good luck to it, so that the attendance of the intimate 
friends of the parties may be secured to an entertainment not 
exactly in the ‘* pot-luck” style, Family dinners, too, among 
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the friends and relations of people in this class in life in Britain, 
are quite common, and the whole afternoon is on such occa- 
sions pretty generally spent happily together in convivial con- 
versation, and an approach to jollification. 

Now Mr. Phillips has thought fit to put himself down in a 
very beautiful, but still very thinly peopled, distriet of the west- 
ern country of America, and I have no doubt that he believes 
what he says,—that he has not a gentleman to associate with, 
—because his idea of a gentleman is that of a person who will 
eat and drink and spend his time with him according to his 
previous modes and habits of life, and who should be on what 
Mr. Phillips would consider, friendly and social terms with 
him. 

Americans would very probably, I suspect, make the same 
complaint against him,—that he does not live as they live, eat- 
his meals as rapidly, smoke his cigar, and take a little spirits 
and water, half a dozen or a dozen times perhaps, in an 
afternoon. They have exactly the same grounds to complain 
of him. 

My own impression is, that every Englishman of Mr. Phil- 
lips’s habits and situation will prefer the mode of life to which 
he has been previously accustomed ; but that is nothing to the 
purpose. The Americans are so thoroughly occupied by their 
own business that they seldom find leisure to sit and converse 
oyer their ‘‘ tipple’? for two or three hours at a time; and 
long-continued habit leads them to prefer their own mode of 
enjoyment,—smoking and drinking their spirits and water, not 
at one long-continued session, but now and then when they 
feel disposed. ~ 

It is quite a good-humoured, but still a complete mistake 
on Mr. Phillips’ part, to charge the Americans with not being 
gentlemen, because they do not choose to live as he lives. 
The mistake is in his conceiving the term applicable only to 
people who live as he would like to live, and as he did live at 
home. .The mistake is frequently committed by persons of 
various descriptions in other countries as well as in America. 
The term gentleman is as well known and recognised among 
highwaymen and pickpockets as with the highest duke in the 
land. No doubt their interpretations of the term do not agree. 
But if the most generally accepted definition of the term be 
admitted, that it includes all persons of good education and 
good manners, I venture to say, without fear of contradiction 
from any one who has had opportunities of seeing the mass of 
the population of the United States,—the north and the south, 
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the east and.the west,—that that country contains an infinitely 
greater number of gentlemen than any other which exists, or 
ever has existed. Iam glad to be supported in this opinion 
py at least one late British traveller in America, Mr. Ferrall, 
swho sayé, ‘ that all in America are gentlemen.” . 
Mr..Phillips has, I am persuaded, other reasons for not being 


very partial to his situation in this country. His circumstances 


at home would probably lead him to frequent fairs, horse- 
markets, cattle-shows, &c, He has no ‘substitutes in this 
country for the pleasure which he probably took in such meet- 
‘ings, and in the society to which they led. He was easy in 
his circumstances, and in the possession of every comfort at 
home ; and most probably he came here tempted by flattering 
representations that the money which he had made would 
bring him a far better return in this country than in Britain,— 
would enable him to buy a much larger estate,—perhaps. lOm= 
keep a carriage,—to purchase every article he required free of 
duty,—and that he would be at once liberated from the pay- 
ment of that direct taxation to which his property in Britain of 
course subjected him. 

Every part of this representation, if it was made to him, is 
true, and Mr. Phillips is proprietor of a fine estate, which would 
be thought a desirable one in any part of the world, but he 
does not feel at home with the people, and he dislikes their 
mode of life, which is totally different from that to which he 
had become attached. He misses his frequent chats with his 
neighbours, and the companions of the first part of his life ; 
and he cares little about the enjoyments of which he is possessed 
in this country, unless he can share them with his friends. 
"This is all very natural ;—but had Mr. Phillips come to this 
country at the age of thirty or thirty-five, with manners not so 
entirely formed as they seem to haye been, without prejudices, 
—with some such sum as 7007. or 800/, ; and with a wife and 
a family of half a dozen children, for whose support that sum 
would have availed but little at home, he might have obtained 
a plantation from the produce of which, if managed discreetly 
and without unnecessary expense, he not only could have main- 
tained his family well and respectably, and given his children 
excellent education, but have at once come into possession of 
eyery political privilege,—in fact, have become a country gen- 
tleman. ‘The situation and station of such a family coming to 
this country are entirely altered. Their prospect at home is 
gloomy and dark, Here with industry, it is bright and secure, 

It is for persons of this description (no matter though they 
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have a little more money, but they must not be rich or inde- 
pendent), and for mechanics and labourers, that the United 
States hold out inducements to emigrants not to be found else- 
where ;—but the rich, the luxurious, the man of letters, or of 
refined habits, should never, in existing circumstances, think of 
crossing the Atlantic with a view to better themselves by a 
permanent residence in the United States. I'he British have 
far more aristocratical feelings and manners than the French, 
or the people of any other nation. Haughtiness to their in- 
feriors, although implying conduct very different from that of 
a gentleman, must, I fear, be attributed more to individuals of 
rank and riches in Great Britain than in any other country. 
The aristocracy of England could not fail to find the United 
States, and especially the western countries, a horrible coun- 
try to live in. There is no class of people there who live at 
all like the select or artificial class of London or of British 
society,—who yawn themselves out of bed at eleven or twelve 
in the forenoon,—pass an hour sipping their coffee over the 
brilliant columns of the Morning Post,—who afterward find it 
difficult to kill time in St. James’s-street, or in some frivolous 
pursuit, until their ennui is in the evening relieved bya luxu- 
rious dinner, accompanied and followed every day by no small 
quantity of wine; and whose evening and night are afterward 
passed in the House of Commons (a seat in which was ob- 


“tained with a view to the exclusive society it has hitherto con- 


ferred or rendered comeatable), if there is to be an important 
division!—at the opera, in the gambling-house, or in some 
house of entertainment. People born with a fortune, and thus 
making. use of it,—the real fruges consumere nati of other 
countries, are utterly unknown in America. They would 
there be viewed as having lost their senses, and would be so 


treated. 
Men of science too, and of literature, not a small body in 


England, find but few persons in the United States not engaged 


in professional business, and have not in that country the 
means of resorting to great public libraries, which they find in 
England indispensable for their pursuits. They meet with 
few. people disposed to sympathize with them in the objects 
which interest them; or to enter into their feelings,—or to 
live in the way in which they have been accustomed ‘to live. 
The United States do not offer a desirable asylum-for persons 
of this description, even if-they are in straitened. cireum- 
stances, It will bo much more for theiy happinesy Hepentiact 
23" ire = 
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iheit style of living in England than to make a voyage to 
America. 

~ [do not think, however; that the same rule is to be applied 
indiscriminately to that description of persons which compre- 
hends physicians, lawyers, merchants, and clergymen. On 
tbe contrary, I have met with many individuals in all those 
professions, originally from Britain, who had adopted the 
‘American mode of life, and were perfectly satisfied with the 
country and with the manners of the people. But it is uni- 
versally observed, that the British have more difficulty in chang- 
ing their mode of life, and especially in accommodating them- _ 
selves to the manners of the Americans, than any other people. 
No people consider it so great a hardship to be obliged to eat 
or associate with those whom they consider to be their infe- 
riors, in point of station, as the British. It is, therefore, very 
hazardous for people, even of the middling classes, to come 
here unless they arrive in early life, and with manners still in a 
great degree to be formed. In the United States, the slightest 
assumption of superiority over a person conceived to be lower 
merely in point of station or wealth is not tolerated. Superi- 
ority is yielded to men of acknowledged talent alone. New- 
York would be in a fever of joy were Mr. Clay, a man certainly 
of the first talents as a statesman in America, though at pre- 
sent unemployed and in retirement, to appear there ; but the 
richest man in the United States,—such as Mr. Girard, who 
died lately at Philadelphia worth many millions,—though he 
appeared with as great a display of wealth as George the 
Fourth at-his coronation, would command no respect or atten- 
-tion whatever.’ Men of refined manners, and accustomed to 
the British mode of living, can as little submit to such a state 
of things as to the American style of living, the constant busi- 
ness, the hurried meal, the frequent cigar, and spirits and 
water. There are, it is true, many accomplished and polished 
persons, in the best sense of the word, in the United States ; 
but their number is infinitely smaller in reference to the popula- 
tion than in Great Britain. In this admission, I of course neither 
allude nor mean to allude to that class of persons whose mode of 
life I have already attempted to describe, who acquire artificial 
habits, and pass through life alike useless to themselves and to 
the world. They are objects of pity in all countries. Our 
boasting, however, must be carried no farther than to the class 
of the highly educated, accomplished, and refined; for the 
great mass of the people of the United States are so much 
better educated, so much better informed, and possess so much 
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better manners, so much more self-possession and ease, that it 
is absolutely ludicrous to compare the people of Great Britain 
with them in those respects. us 

To the poor, then, if industrious and able to work, the 
United States is the most inviting country that ever existed ; 
they are sure of obtaining political privileges, station, and a 
competency. No wonder, then, that the great people of this 
country, whether the old noble, or the merest upstart, should 
be alike disposed to adhere tenaciously to things as they were 
and as they are, which give them much in proportion as they 
yield little to the mass of their countrymen. Mr. Ferrall has 
entered precisely into the views which I am attempting to 
explain, when he says that “ the higher classes in the United 
States have some of that high polish rubbed off, by their occa- 
sional contacts with their less civilized fellow-citizens, but that 
‘the humble classes decidedly gain what they lose,’ and that 
the general good conduct of the humblest persons is remark- 
able when contrasted with that of the same elass in England.” 
Even the American servants are so well informed, and in early 
life associate so much on a footing of equality with those who 
constitute the higher classes in America,-that it is generally 
impossible, in travelling in steamboats and in stages, to dis- 
tinguish between the highest and the lowest classes, when the 
individuals are dressed alike, and especially when those in the 
lower ranks are females. An English female servant, on the 
contrary, often dresses as smartly as her mistress, But her 
inferiority appears at once if an opportunity is afforded of ob- 
serving her manners, and of entering into conversation with 
her ; such at least is generally the result. In the packet-ship 
in which I returned from New-York to Great Britain, the 
stewardess was a woman of colour from Connecticut, where 
all are well educated. She wag not faultless; but although 
there were several ladies in the ship, she had far more geo- 
graphical knowledge than all of them, and was possessed of 
the best library, and the best series of maps, inthe ship. Her 
manners and education were altogether superior to those of a 
female occupying such a situation in Great Britain. 

Mr. Phillips noticed to me, before I left him, the want of 
well-educated medical men in the western parts of America. 
This I had before observed; and I am convinced there are 
many very eligible openings in the Western States, and espe- 
cially in the States of Missouri and Illinois, for medical gen- 
tlemen of skill. ‘They should get a small plantation in one of 
the increasing towns, and, if capable of enduring fatigue, there - 
is no doubt of their success. <geoe.” 
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I heard at Princeton a sad instance which had occurred 
some time ago in Illinois, of the fatal effects produced by the 
great dislike entertained there to the people of colour, and 
especially of any intermixture of blood with them. It had 
been for some time suspected that a white girl was engaged 
in an intrigue with a man of colour. She denied it, but they 
were caught together, and, apprehensive of the consequence, 
they instantly ran off; the man was taken, and so severely 
injured by the people that he died. 

The road from Princeton to Vincennes is very agreeable, so 
far as respects the country passed through, but it is heavy and 
wet. There are many good settlements on the way, and a 
comfortable stopping-place about half-way. I crossed a ferry 
over the White River, which is 700 feet wide, at a very in- 
teresting and beautiful place. The last part of the road to 
Vincennes, which is twenty-five miles from Princeton, is 
through a fine rich prairie. The hotel is an old French house, 
in which there are some French engravings, especially some 
good ones of Abelard and Heloise. 

The town of Vincennes is one of the oldest of the French 
settlements. It is in a very low situation, and often subject to 
fever. In the environs of the town there are some clean, com- 
fortable-looking villas, with gardens attached to them crowded 
with fruit trees. Some of the low land in the neighbourhood 
of the river is pectiliarly rich, and consists of very deep soil. 
Manure has never been given to it, and it produces great 
crops. ‘The town has lately increased very much insize. The 
large prairie contiguous to the town, consisting of 4000 or 
5000 acres, belongs to the inhabitants of Vincennes in common. 

Finding, upon my arrival at Vincennes, that a stage would 
depart from thence for Louisville next day, I took a place in 
it,—110 miles for five dollars and a half, and parted, not with- 
out regret, with Mr. Lebarge, who had performed his contract 
with me admirably. His bargain was that he should receive 
four dollars and a‘half per day for his carriage, pair of horses, 
and his self, he paying his own expenses, the keep of his 
horses, and all the ferries we should pass on the road, and that 
I should pay him at the same fate for the number of days 
which it would take him to return te St. Louis from the place 
where I quitted him. He was with me thirteen days, and his 
journey to St. Louis from Vincennes was one of three days. 
{ had, therefore, to pay him seventy-two dollars, with which 
he was perfectly satisfied. I can safely recommend him to 
any traveller, as the best person in his line I ever met,—inte]- 
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ligent, sober, obliging, and never afraid to encounter any dif- 
ficulty that may occur. The worst bit of road I ever travelled 
in my life, in a carriage, was that through the Occa swamps 
near Vandalia, 

The mail-stage did not leave Vincennes till one o’clock on 
the 12th May, and brought us to Louisville in the evening of 
the 13th. We had to travel all night. A great part of the 
road was hilly and rough, as bad, on the whole, as any that I 
have passed in a stage in the United States. On the first part 
of it, near Vincennes, we saw some nice villas, and a good 
deal of old cleared Jand ; but, from the time it became dark, 
the road was bad, and the drivers proceeded not without fear. 
I do not know how we could have gone on, but from the light 
afforded by the fire-flies, which was peculiarly brilliant. We 
were frequently obliged to stop and walk some miles, especially 
in the woods. We had two,forks of the White River to cross 
in boats. The night being ‘so gloomy, two drivers were 
required for the four horses, the passengers carrying lights 
within the carriage. The drivers, whose names were Lynch and 
Maeneille, were very civil, and asked us to carry lights, saying 
to us, “‘insuch acase as this, gentlemen, we must be friendly.’’ 
The stopping-places were but indifferent. We stopped at 
Monnt Pleasant, breakfasted at Paoli, and dined at Grenville, 
twelve miles from Albany in Indiana, three miles below Louis- 
ville, on the opposite side of the Ohio. After dinner we got 
a skiff to Shippingport. ‘The view from the top of the hills 
above Albany, of the finely-wooded and precipitous foreground 
of the river, tle towns on both sides, and the State of Kentticky 
beyond it, is one of the most splendid and extensive I have 
seen in Anicrica, and compensated in a great degree for the 
fatigue of the journey from Vincennes. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Second Visit to Louisville—Journey from thence through Kentucky to 
Frankfort, Lexington, Paris, and Georgetown ; and from thence to 
Cincinnati in the State of Ohio—Beauty of Cincinnati and of its Vi- 

- cinity—Visit to Mr. Bullock, formerly of the Egyptian Hall, London 
—His delightful Villa and Grounds—Meeting with Mr. Timothy 
Flint—His Politeness—Miss Flint—Mrs, Trollope’s Information re- 
specting the religious Meetings in the United States—Her gross 
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Exaggerations as to the social Prayer-Meetings which she describes 
—Captain Hall’s Advice to Travellers not to look out exclusively for 
the remarkable Features of a Scene—Bishop Hobart—His excellent 
Letter to the Mayor of New-York—Episcopalian Churches in New- 
York—Methodist Meetings at New-York—Other Evidence in Op- 
position to Mrs. Trollope’s Statements —Extracts from Mr. Flint’s 
Work decisive against Mrs. Trollope’s Statements, founded on her 
Prejudices in Favour of the Forms and Doctrines of the Church of 
England—Her Colloquies on this and other Subjects with her Ser- 
vants and other Persons—The Animus with which she writes on 
this Subject—Captain Hall’s Statements of what he observed at 
religious Meetings in America—Mr, Ferrall’s Views on this Subject 
—Religious Meetings in New-England—Boston the chief Seat of 
Unitarianism—Details—Mr. Cooke’s Sermon—Captain Hall’s Ob- 
servation, that Unitarianism is the Democracy of Religion—Religious 
Sects in Pennsylvania—Roman Catholics in Maryland and Loui- 
siana—Mr. Cooper’s Opinion on the Subject of religious Meetings 
in America—Mrs. Trollope’s Disappointments at Cincinnati—Exain- 
ination of her own Evidence on the Subject of religious Meetings ; 
First, what she saw and heard; Secondly, the Gossip she heard from 
her Maid-servant and Mantua-maker—Real State of the Case, 


May,'1830. 

“Arriven at Shippingport, I soon got to Mr. Allen’s Hotel, 
at Louisville, ina hack, and was welcomed back again by Mr. 
Allen and his bar-keeper. Next day I saw my acquaintances, 
Mr. Ainslie and Mr. Bamborough, and passed the evening at 
Mr. Cesbie’s, with Mr. Palmer. Mr. Cosbie was, T found, 
aware of the striking view above Albany, but he had only for 
the first time seen it since I had gonetoSt. Louis. He recom- 
mended to me so strongly to see a part of Kentucky, especially 
Lexington and Paris, that I determined on spending two or 

* three days in that state before going to Cincinnati. Accord- 
ingly, on the following morning, the 15th of May, I took my 
place in the stage at an early hour for Lexington. _We break- 
fasted at Middletown, twelve miles, dined at Shelbyville, and 
reached Frankfort in the evening. 

Frankfort is the seat of legislation for Kentucky. The town 
is handsome, chiefly built of stones;—and the situation on the 
Kentucky River, the banks of which are deep and precipitous, 
and covered with wood, is very romantic. The State-house is 
a fine building of marble. The circuit court of the supreme 
court of the United States was in session. I heard a lawyer of 
the name of Munroe speaking before Judge Maclean. The 
alluvial plain about Frankfort is extensive, and of rich soil. 
There is steam navigation in the river Kentucky as high up as 
Frankfort, which is about sixty-two miles from Louisville. In 
the stage, we had various passengers during the day, and for 
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some part of the way, Mrs. Kinloch and Miss Stannart, two 
English actresses, very agreeable women. I have again got into 
the region of green pease and strawberries. 

The drivers both breakfasted and dined with us. Next 
morning the stage started early, conveying us to Rice’s Hotel, 
about half-way to Lexington, twenty-five miles, to breakfast. 

A merchant from Philadelphia, a very agreeable person, was 
in the stage,—he had travelled extensively in Europe, and was 
now on his way to Tennessee. ‘The country through which 
the stage passed was well cultivated, and of good soil,—and 
the hotel where we stopped at the confluence of two great roads, 
more English-looking than any house [ have seenin this country. 
_ The breakfast was in every respect equal to what the appear- 
ance of the house led us to expect. ‘There-were large fields of 
beautiful clover in the neighbourhood, and the country undula- 
ting, well cultivated all the way to Lexington, which isa very 
gay-looking town. _Its situation is in the heart ofa fine district, 
with a great many comfortable-looking villas and farm-houses 
in the neighbourhood. ‘The crops of clover are the most beau- 
tiful that I have ever seen. The town itself consists of hand- 
some and substantial buildings, and is not unlike Doncaster. 
The chief street is a mile and a quarter in length, and eighty 
feet wide. I went to the Episcopalian church in the forenoon, 
and to the Presbyterian church, where Mr. Young preached, 
in the afternoon. Neither of the churches was particularly 
well filled, but there was a greater number of handsome coaches, 
some of them with servants in livery, than I have met with, 
excepting at Charleston. here is an air of wealth about the 
place. ‘The hotel, kept by Mr. Postlethwaite, is as good as 
possible. Mr. Clay’s house and property are in the neighbour- 
hood.. There is nothing remarkable about his house, which is 
of brick, situated upon flat ground near the road, nowise better 
in appearance than a very ordinary English parsonage. The 
land about it is, however, excellent. Ihave nowhere seen larger 
nor finer fields of clover. 

There being at present no stage from Lexington to Paris, 
though it is the richest district in the state, I hired an open 
carriage, and was gratified by seeing a well-peopled and well- 
cultivated district of considerable extent. ‘The road, however, 
is bad, and almost every person we saw was riding on horse- 
back. We met whole families travelling in this way ; thechil- 
dren sitting before the female servants, all slaves, Paris is a 
considerable manufacturing town, From thence I proceeded 
to Mr, Ferguson’s plantation and hotel at-Johnson’s Stand, 
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about five miles from Paris. The landlord here is very wealthy, 
and has a large improved farm, and good cattle and horses. 
He was anxious to get information from me respecting some of 
the English stud horses (for this, he says, is a great breeding 
country), which had lately been sent from England to Ken- 
tucky. I wasunluckily unable to give him satisfactory answers 
to his inquiries. ‘They never sow white clover here,—it comes 
-up spontaneously. They trust almost entirely to timothy grass 
and red clover. ‘I'he farmers gtow the grass seeds themselves. 
The luxuriance of the red clover exceeds belief, Thada 
beautiful ride this morning from Mr. Ferguson’s farm, eleven 
miles to Georgetown, through a rich country, well cultivated. 
The farm-houses are of brick, and comfortable looking. In 
short, excepting in’ point of roads and fences, this tract of 
country might vie with rich pagts of England. ‘The farmers be- 
gin to fear that they have already cut too much wood, with a 
view to their future demands for firewood and fences, so that 
the woodland is reckoned as valuable as any part of a planta- 
tion. Horses here are worth from 100 to 120 dollars, and the . 
farmers have fine heavy horses, sometimes five or seven in their 
large wagons. Georgetown is a county town, and well situa- 
ted on the branch ofa river. Here I dined and proceeded in 
a stage towards Cincinnati, which is above seventy miles dis- 
tant. The road to Jones’s Hotel, twenty miles, passes through 
a very heavy.country, but there is a great deal of romantic 
scenery in the landscape. The soil is not'so rich as that about 
Paris, Lexington, or Mr. Johnson’s farm. About six miles’ 
from Jones’s Hotel, alog-house is most charmingly situated, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills. Jones’s Hotel was 
very much crowded, but I had no reason to complain, as I got 
asmall room alone. Next morning the stage started at anearly 
hour for Williamston, fourteen miles, to breakfast, and from 
thence, nineteen miles, to the hotel at Colonel Gaines’, the 
proprietor of the stage, to dinner, which was excellent. "The 
day was hot, and we enjoyed our repast the more, that it was 
get out for us inalarge shaded veranda. From Colonel Gaines’ 
Hotel, the distance was eighteen miles to the southern bank of 
the Ohio. ‘The country through which we passed was varied 
and beautiful, but there was not much of the richness of soil and 
landscape which I had seen in the neighbourhood of Lexingtor 
The view from the high grounds overlooking the Ohio and Cin-. 
cinnati is very fine, é 
The party in the stage on this occasion was a very agree 
one, several of them Kentuckians, and all reprobating slave 
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as the great bane of this fine country, and wishing that it may 
speedily be put anend to. A gentleman, member of a learned 
profession at Cincinnati, joined the stage at Jones’s Hotel. 
e conversation happened to relate to’ subjects connected 
with a branch of the healing art, on whieh, though entirely un- 
learned, I ventured to give my opinion. My ‘travelling com- 
panion took it, I suspect, for granted, from what had passed, 
that I was a medical man, and some time afterward slipped a 
hit of paper into my hand,-on which, in a note written in pencil, 
he requested me to let him know if I was acquainted with any 
remedy for a local complaint which he mentioned, and which 
then gave him great pain. In my reply, written in the same 
way, [ told him that I was ignorant of any remedy to whichhe 
could immediately have recourse, but that I knew that the fre- 
quent use, for the purpose of ablution, of an implement, which 
I specified, and which is to be found in almost every bedcham- 
ber in France, and now very generally in Britain, was the pre- 
ventive uniformly approved by the faculty. He seemed sur- 
_ prised when he perused my note, and at our first stopping-place, 
“inquired eagerly what it wasthat [ had recommended. I found, 
on explaining, that he had never even heard of the implement 
to which I alluded, and of course could not comprehend what 
I meant. ‘The practice of travellers washing at the doors, or in 
the porticos or sioops, or at the wells of taverns and hotels 
once © day, is most prejudicial to health; the ablution of the 
body, which ought never to be neglected, at least twice a day 
in a hot climate, being altogether inconsistent with it. Tn fact, 
I have found it more difficult in travelling in the United States 
to procure a liberal supply of water at all times of the day and 
night in my bedchamber, than to obtain any other necessary. 
A supply for washing the face and hands once a day seems all 
that is thought requisite. ven during my long voyages in the 
steamboats on the Mississippi and Ohio, I uniformly had to 
bribe one of the stewards before I could regularly get as much 
water as necessary, every morning and evening, when I required" 
it; and I need not say that in voyages on those rivers there was 
an ample supply. of water for the purposes of ablution at com- 
nd. We crossed the Ohio in a horse team-boat, and arriving 
before five o’clock in the afternoon, I soon had a walk over 
Cincinnati, the greatest and the most beautiful city of the west- 


~ern states. I found comfortable accommodation at the Broad- 


way Hotel, kept by Major Henry, a most obliging person. I 
had no difficulty in getting a single-bedded room, 
A fine range of wooded hills surrounds Cincinnati, On the 
Vou, Il,—24 
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' side towards the Ohio, to which the descent. is: rather steep, : 

more beautifully shaped hills cannot be conceived. ‘The view 4 
from them is beautiful. ‘The town itself is handsomely t il 
The number of churches in Cincinnati is eighteen, of wl 
there are two Episcopal churches, Roman Catholic cathedi 
Jews’ synagogue, Unitarian, Universalist, Lutheran, Reformed — 
Meeting, Quakers’ Meeting; the other churches are Presbyte-_ 
rian, Methodist, or Baptists. I have hardly ever seen a finer 
town of its extent (the population 28,000), both in point of ap- 
pearance and situation. - ‘The river, and the trees about it, are 
magnificent ; and being in the middle of a rich country, pro- 
visions are as cheap as any where in America. 

The plain upon which Cincinnati is situated occupies about 
four square miles. The height of the rising ground above the 
alluvial plain is about fifty feet. ‘The population of which Cin- 
cinnati consists is much mixed, composed of emigrants from all 
states of the Union, and from most of the countries of Europe. 
Several Scotchmen are settled here. : 

Mr. Bullock, who has written a brief account of Cincinnati, 
mentions the price of various articles: thirteen pence for a tur- 
key, the same sum for a roasting pig; beef three halfpence, 
pork one penny a pound. ; 

The progressive increase of the population of Cincinnati has 
been most remarkable. In-1813, there were about 4000 in- 
habitants,—in 1820, 10,000,—and now about 28,000. 

Having heard of the beauty of Mr, Bullock’s property, about 
two miles from Cincinnati, on the opposite side of the tiver, I 
paid him a visit, and saw one of the most beautiful places in the 
world, certainly the most captivating residence which has come 
in my way in my course on the western side of the Alleghany 
mountains. ‘The terrace-walk by the river side towards the 
house, shaded by most noble trees, is splendid, and there is as 
much varied ground in the domain, and as many interesting and 
beautiful views, both from the valley and the summits of the hills, 
as are to be seen any where. 

Mr. Bullock has adorned the house with many valuable works 
of art. 

I was surprised the other day (1832) to find it stated by a 
lady who had resided some time at Cincinnati, that the forest 
trees there are neither large nor well grown, because I do not 
recollect ever to have beheld finer forest trees than the neigh- | 
pbourhood of Cincinnati affords, and those especially which I 
saw on the banks of the Ohio, I noted down at the time, as 
superb trees of great girth, height, and health, 
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Bullock, in his own brief report, expressly states, that 
are woods upon his property to which nothing in Europe 
1c pare, from the ‘size of the trees, their beauty, and 
In the course of the forenoon which I spent at Cincinnati, I 

found, on looking into a bookseller’s store, a book which I 
A wished to purchase, but the bookseller told me he could not 
_ Sell it without the consent of the gentleman to whomit belonged. 

n my calling back at the time he mentioned, he referred me 
to a gentleman in the inner part of the store, whom I found to 
be Mr. Timothy Flint. I approached him, and apologized for 
introducing myself, which he told me was very unnecessary in 
that part of the world. He alltewed me to have the book I 
wanted, and after some conversation, invited me to spend the 
evening with his family, which L-accordingly did, much to my 
gratification. I do not know whether I was more pleased with 
the unaffected simplicity of his own character, or with Miss 
Flint’s information, manners, and appearance. It was quite a 
treat to me, at such a place, to hear the talents of Mr. Jeffrey 
lauded as they were, with no ordinary degree of discrimination, 
by this accomplished female. . I can forgive Mrs. Trollope 
many of the mistakes, which to me it appears she has commit- 
ted, in consideration of the merited eulogium which she has, 
with equal skill and good taste, pronounced on this amiable 
person, whose portrait (for Mrs. ‘Trollope does not mention her 
name), I could not fail at once to recognise, although I had 
seen her only on this occasion. I only regret that so interest- 
ing a passage of Mrs. Trollope’s work should serve as the in- 
‘troduction to her account of what she seems to expect her 
readers to suppose to be a sketch of one of the first ladies of 
Philadelphia, and as applicable to the whole; of her mode of 
passing her time,—her break fast—her pastry,—her earriage,— 
her driye to the Dorcas Society, and her work and her conver- 
sation there,—of her return home,—her visit to the kitchen,— 
and her own party at tea in the absence of herhusband. Iam 
very sure that the character is not generally true, nor more ap- 
plicable to the ladies of Philadelphia, than that of the benevo- 
lent and active Mrs. Fry to that of the ladies of London. 

Mrs. Trollope’s details relative to the religious meetings of 
the people of the United States, and to the influence of the 
clergy on the ladies of that country, and most especially of 
Cincinnati and the western states, appear to me to be the most 
objectionable part of her work ; and the more so, because she 
expressly declares (vol. i. p. 151) that she does not describe 
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them * as belonging to the west alone, but to the whole 


Union.” I was only a couple of days at Cincinnati, and, 


therefore, I admit, that it is not at all surprising that I should’ ; 


have heard nothing of those extraordinary prayer-meetings, of 
which Mrs. Trollope has given so highly-coloured an account, 
even if they actually existed ; but I certainly mixed enough 
in society in the western states to be thoroughly satisfied that 
there is, to say the least of it, most gross and palpable exag- 
geration in the general statements she. has communicated to 
the public. My own belief decidedly is, that there is infinitely 
less hypocrisy in matters of religion in the United States, and 
certainly, not more enthusiasm or fanart than in Great 
Britain. 

Without ea bss serious fa a a refutation-of Mrs. 
Trollope’s views on this subject, 1 think there-is enough of 
evidence to render her exaggerations apparent, by attending 
somewhat closely to what she has herself written, and also by 
resorting to the evidence of Captain Hall and Mr, Ferrall, and 
to the notices of religious meetings which these pages may be 
found to contain. 
_. Ishould be entitled entirely to discard, —because she admits 
that her narrative depends on hearsay evidence alone,——the 
statement which would lead the readers of Mrs. Trollope’s 
book to believe that the ordinary evening parties of the ladies 
at Cincinnati consist of social prayer-meetings, where a first- 
rate Presbyterian or Methodist lady secures the attendance of 
a favourite itinerant preacher by a-display of the best rooms, 
the best dresses, and the choicest refreshments, and where the 
party eat, drink, pray, sing, hear confessions, and make con- 
verts. Mrs. Trollope assimilates those meetings to those of 


a first-rate London blue, blest in the presence of a fashionable 


poet. 


The resemblance would have been far more accurate, had 


-it been traced to the evening meetings of the disci of the 
Reverend Edward Irving, with their great apostle at their 
head, at the house of a well-known member of the British par- 
liament. These mectings were held in the British metropolis 
at the very time when Mrs. Trollope was pubhabiag mer § book 
there. 

Truly that nation, where Johanna Southcote and Mr. Ising 
have been followed by multitudes, should take the mote out of 
its own eye before it holds up to ridicule persons whoy for 
aught which Mrs. Trollope knows, were merely obeying one 
of the precepts of the religion which they professed. Strip 
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the narrative of the absurdity of the assembly for prayer being 
a full-dress meeting, and of the women being coaxed to con- 
fess all their thoughts, faults, and follies, which Mrs. Trollope 
did not witness, but believed merely because it was told her; 
what is there in the whole particulars which should make any 
one blush who professes the Christian religion? The scene is 
exactly conformable to the precepts and practice of the be- 
lievers in Christ in the time of the apostles. © 

The Christian religion either is of Divine origin, or it isa 
fable. ‘Those who believe that it is of Divine origin certainly 
do their duty by obeying its precepts; but it is not equally 
clear, that those who consider it a fable act wisely or fairly 
in holding it up to derision and contempt, unless they have, or 
think they have, a better and truer-system of religion, and a 
better system of morality, to substitute in its stead. 

It'is clear, from the regret which Mrs. Trollope expresses, 
that there is not such a national religion in the United States 
as in England, that she either is, or professes to be, attached 
to the Church of England ; and it is, therefore, rather a striking 
circumstance, that neither at Cincinnati, where Mrs. Trollope 
chiefly resided for a period of two years, nor in any city of 
the United States where she was, at any time during her 
three years’ residence in that country, does it appear from 
her publication, that she was ever present at any Episcopal 
church. 

Captain Hall, in his Voyage to Loo Choo, mentions in terms 
of disapprobation, that ‘‘ both writers and artists are too apt to 
look out exclusively for remarkable, rather than ordinary and 
characteristic features of the scene before them.” It would 
have been well that Mrs. Trollope had profited by this remark. 
“Tn that case, her remarks on the religious assemblies of the 
United States would not, during the period she passed there, 
have been limited to méetings of Methodists and Presbyterians, 
to two Roman Catholic cathedrals, one Unitarian church, one 
Quaker meeting, and to one camp-meeting, but would have 
‘embraced the Episcopal churches, the Dutch Reformed church, 
the Congregationalists, the Lutherans, and the Baptists. In 
that case it would not have been her unceasing employment 
to find out what she might consider as blemishes in the forms 
‘of worship,—with which she was, it is obvious, previously en- 
tirely unacquainted,—of part of the Christian population of 
the United States, and to hold them up to the derision of the 

mblic, She would have been attending the devotional exer- 
cise of the Episcopal church, ta which she herself belongs, oy 
24% 
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means it to be understood that she belongs, and would have 
been enabled to convince her countrymen at home, that the 
example of the United States at this moment proves, that a 
bishoprick, unaccompanied by the vast revenue and allurements 
which generally attend it in other countries, does not deprive 
its possessor of zeal and great activity to propagate the religion 
of which he is a minister. . Bishop Hobart, the bishop of 
New-York, while Mrs, Trollope was in the United States, 
devoted himself to the duties of his calling with a degree of 
perseverance and ardour, and with what, I have no doubt, 
Mrs. Trollope would call religious enthusiasm, which have 
seldom been surpassed. Le died before. Mrs. Trollope left 
America, when journeying in a distant part of the State of 
New-York, in the discharge of his duties, Having mentioned 
his name, I cannot resist introducing here a detter written by 
him to the mayor of New-York, in answer to a request of the 
corporation of the city, that the clergy would notice the death 
of Governor De Witt Clinton in a solemn manner in their 
churches. Governor Clinton, at the period of his sudden 
death, was the chief magistrate of the State of New-York, 
which is nearly equal in extent to ngland, and possessed far 
greater power in that state than the King of Great Britain in 
his dominions, inasmuch as all his acts in the discharge of his 
executive duties, such as the pardon of criminals, &&c., are 
performed by himself upon his own responsibility. Te wasa 
most eminent, upright, and amiable person, Bishop Hobart’s 
letter is in these terms ;— i 


‘ ; “ February 16, 1628, 

 Srr,—I have this day received from the clerk of the cor- 
poration of the city a copy of a resolution of the common 
council, in which ‘tho reverend the clergy in the eity are 
vespectfully requested to notice, in an appropriate and solemn 
manner, in their respective churches to-morrow, the deep 
bereavement sustained by our common country, by the 
death of our chief magistrate and fellow-citizen, De Witt 
Clinton.’ a 

As I feel myself under the necessity of declining to com- 
ply with this request in ‘Trinity church, and in St. John’s. 
St. Paul’s chapels, of which L have the parochial charge, I 
hope you will permit me, in order to’ prevent misapprehension, 
to state the reasons which have influenced me in the deter- 
mination, : 


“The prostitution of religion to the purposes of secular 


+ 
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policy has produced the greatest mischiefs ; and 1 conceive 
that the studious separation of the church from the state, 
which characterizes our republican constitution, is designed to 
prevent religion and its ministers from being made subservient 
to the views of those who, from time to time, may administer 
public affairs; but, if the civil or municipal authority may 
desire the clergy ‘to notice, in an appropriate and solemn 
manner,’ the death of a chief magistrate of a state, the request 
may be extended to every distinguished citizen who has filled 
a public station, and thus the ministrations of the clergy may 
be made to advance the influence of political men and political 
measures,—an evil from which, in the old world, the mest. un- 
happy effects have resulted, and against which, in this country, 
we should most sedulously guard. 

“ The character of the individual, too, whoso memory is 
to receive these high religious honours, may not render him 
worthy of this sacred distinction, In seasons of great politi- 
cal excitement he may be as obnoxious to one portion of the 
community as he is the idol of the other ; and thus the clergy, 
who should be devoted to the exercise of their spiritual func- 
tions, may be drawn into the ranks of party, and suffer in its 
rudé conflicts, In almost every case, from the varying opin- 
ions of the relative merits of public mon, tho ministers of 

-religion, in the capacity of eulogists, may as much fall short 
of the ardent expectations of some, as they exceed the more 
sober estimate of others. ‘There is no view of this matter 
which does not, in my judgment, present serious objections to 
a compliance with the request of the corporation. 

“ As far as my private feclings are concerned, it would be 
most grateful to me to bear my public testimony to the emi- 
nent talents, the civil services, and private virtues, of the 
lamented chief magistrate of this state. 

«+ And moat certainly great deference is due to a request of 
the functionaries of the city in which Tama minister. But . 
paramount considerations of duty will prevent my compliance 
with a request, which, in the principle that it involves, and in 
the precedent which it will establish, appears to me of danger- 
ous tendency in regard to the spirit of our free constitution, 
and to the spirit of religion, and the character and influence 
of its ministers. —1I have the honour to be, with high respect, 
your most obedient friend and servant, 

“J, H. Honan.” 


But to return to Mrs..'Trollope’s assertion,—that the reli- 
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‘gious scenes which she deseyibes belong not to the west alone, 
but to the whole Union,—lJet us first of all consider it with 
reference to the State of New-York, and in a general point 
of view. 

- 

_ The State of New-York contains a population of about one 
million eight hundred thousand white persons. There are 
about twenty Episcopalian churches in the city of New-York, 
and 129 in the state. “The Episcopalian church of the city is 
possessed of very valuable lands in its vicinity ; and the cler- 
gymen have comfortable, though not overgrown livings, ‘The 
management of the funds of the Episcopal church at New- 
York is committed to trustees, who act with great prudence, 
as well as liberality. Bishop Hobart was advised, on account 
of his health, to visit Europe a few years ago; and the trus- 
tees desired him while there to live like a bishop. When ‘he 
returned, after a two years’ absence, they gave him 14,000 
dollars. Many very able men at present belong to this church, 
among whom [ may mention, without impropriety, Bishop On- 
derdonk, now Bishop of New-York, and Dr. Milner.  Lagain 
and again attended Divine worship in the Episcopal churches, 
as well as in the Presbyterian churches, of New-York, and 
saw quite as little appearance of extravagant enthusiasm’ or 
fanaticism in the one as in the other, or as in churches of a 
similar denomination in Great Britain. And I will venture 
to say, that nothing at all resembling any of the scenes which 
Mrs. Trollope describes, is to be seen in any of the churches 
or religious assemblies of New-York, excepting in two or 
three Methodist meetings of some peculiar denomination, and 
in the religious meetings of part of the coloured population. 
Of those meetings [ was told; and I attended one of each 
description, the meeting of Methodists in Duane-street, off 
Hudson-street ; and of people-of colour in Church-street, off 
Hudson-street. I knew people of sterling worth, members of 
the first meeting. Still both of those assemblages appeared 
to me to exhibit symptoms of so much greater excitement on 
the part of the preacher and the audience than I had before 
witnessed, that I admit I was staggered. Many of the con- 
gregation seemed so much affected, and gave utterance to 
such exclamations, that the preacher’s voice was sometimes 
drowned. He became more eamest, in proportion to the 

interest with which he seemed to be heard ; but the congrega- 
tion was dismissed in the usual way, They all departed ; and 
T saw nothing of such impropricties as Mrs, Trollope declares 
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herself to have observed, and am persuaded, from what I 
heard from many quarters, that no such improprieties existed. 
I have no doubt, however, that it was in the power of new con- 
verts in this and in other churches to remain, and have con- 
versation with the clergyman, before being admitted members 
of the congregation ; but Iam bound to: say, that I utterly 
discredit the statements of what passed at the Presbyterian 
churches in Cincinnatj, which are to be found in the seventh 
chapter of Mrs. Trollope’s work. No one can read those 
statements without believing that a great deal more is meant 
to be understood by the reader than is expressed and meets 
the eye ; and that it is Mrs. Trollope’s intention that it should 
be believed, that the religious meetings in the United States 
end in scenes of debauchery. She makes no exception. 
The same scenes (she says) belong to the whole Union. Mrs. 
Trollope may well ask, holding such a statement to be true 
(vol, i. page 113),—‘* Did the men of America value their 
women, as men ought to value their wives and daughters, 
would such scenes be permitted among them?” The first 
answer to that question is this, that, although divorces are, in 
the United States, in the power of all, and not, as in England, 
accessible to the nobility and the very wealthy alone, there is 
no nation in the world where the marriage-bond is so reli- 
giously Observed as in the free part of the United States. I 
know too little of Louisiana and the slave-holding states to be 
able to give any evidence respecting them; but neither do I 
suppose, notwithstanding the universality with which her 
opinion is expressed, that Mrs. Trollope intends to apply her 
assertion as to the religious meetings of the United States 
to New-Orleans or Natchez. Sure I am, that the habitants 
of New-Orleans are not chargeable with too great enthu- 
siasm in matters of religion, or with too great attention to its 
duties. Yan 
Mrs. Trollope describes the men of the United States as 
totally inattentive to religious duties, and as never going to 
_chureh. This I know to be a mistake, for I have never any 
where seen, except in the Roman Catholic cathedral at Balti- 
more, any religious meeting in the United States, in. which 
there did not seem to me to be present a greater number of 
males, in respect to the number of females, than in the churches 
or religious meetings of Great Britain, and especially of Lon- 
don; but, were it otherwise, it is not pretended that at all 
those meetings the congregations were not composed in part 
of males; and is it credible, that the husbands and fathers all 
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over the United States, would permit those mystic caresses, 
those scenes that made Mrs. Trollope shudder, when again 
and again she saw the young neck encircled by a reverend arm, 
to be repeated, or the guilty to escape without punishment? 
Such impostors, if they actually existed, would be more sum- 
marily dealt with in the United States than in this, or any other 
country. If such scenes took place once, certainly those 
fathers and brothe.s who neither cared for religion nor religious 
teachers, would take very good care that they never should 
happen again ; but I am bound to say, that I conceive it to be 
morally impossible that such a scene as that which is said to 
have ocurred in Mrs. T'rollope’s presence, at the principal 
Presbyterian churches in Cincinnati, and to be constantly re- 
peated there, could have occurred openly in any €hurch of the 
United States. Hs 
At the period when Mrs. Trollope was at Cincinnati, the 
population amounted to about 25,000 persons, divided into 
“about thirteen religious sects; and it is abundantly clear, that, 
if such abominable practices as those which Mrs. Trollope has 
noticed had actually been in observance every Sunday in open 
church, they would have been exposed to the public by some 
one of the pastors of the other religious denominations in the 
place, or by some of the persons present. It is inconceivable 
and incredible that, day after day, the scene was repeated with- 
out check, and without remonstrance. Mrs, Trollope herself 
has mentioned, in terms of merited encomium, the Roman 
Catholic bishop of .Cincinnati, and the Reverend Mr. Flint, 
both long resident at Cincinnati, and certainly men whose 
‘known and ‘established characters afford sufficient evidence 
that they would use every exertion in their power to put a stop 
to such a demoralizing system, as that which Mrs. ‘Trollope 
would have her readers believe prevails in the religious meet- 
ings at Cincinnati. I am not avvare that the bishop has written 
any thing upon the subject of the religion of the United States. 
Mr. Flint’s evidence has already been produced as to the utility 
of camp-meetings, and is in direct opposition to the sentiments 
and statements of Mrs. Trollope. In treating of Ohio (of which 
‘Cincinnati is the chief city) in his geography and history of 
the western states, he does not say one word in the article 
Religion, to lead his readers to suppose that enthusiasts in re- 
ligion were more frequent there than elsewhere, or that any 
thing like improprieties in religious professions or practice ex- 
isted. He merely mentions that in Ohio “ there are numbers 
of all the known existing sects; that the Presbyterians and the 
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Methodists are the prevalent denominations; that German 
Lutherans exist in considerable numbers; that most people 
are desirous of being thought to belong to. some religious de- 
nomination ; and that it is affirmed, that there are a greater | 
number of professors of religion, in proportion to the whole. 
numbers of the people, than in any other state in the union; 
that the people generally are a quiet, orderly, peaceable, moral, 
and industrious race ; and the moral character of the people is 
highly respectable.”’ ‘This is the testimony of a gentleman, 
more than omni exceptione major—of an individual, who, if not 
a professed Unitarian, inclines to Unitarian doctrines, and 
avows himself a liberal in matters of religion. \ This evidence 
relates to the state of Ohio alone; but, in an article in the 
same work on the religious character of the western people of 
North America, his opinion on this matter is infinitely more 
important. “ Nine-tenths of the religious instruction of the 
country,”’ he writes, “is given by people who itinerate, and 
who are, with very few exceptions, notwithstanding all that 
has been said to the contrary, men of great zeal and sanctity. 
These earnest men, who have little to expect from pecuniary 
support, and less from the prescribed reverence and influence, 
which can only appertain to a stated ministry, find at once that 
- every thing depends upon the cultivation of popular talents. 
Zeal for the great cause, mixed perhaps imperceptibly with a 
spice of earthly ambition, and the latent emulation and pride 
of our nature, and other mgtives which unconsciously influence, 
more cr Jess, the most sincere, and the most disinterested, — 
the desire of distinction among their contemporaries and their 
brethven,—and a reaching struggle for the fascination of pop- 
ularity, goad them on to study all the means and arts of win- 
ning the people. ‘Travelling from month to month through 
dark forests, with such ample time and range for deep thought, 
as they amble slowly on horseback along their peregrinations, 
the men naturally acquire a pensive and romantic turn of 
thought and expression, such as we think favourable to elo- 
quence. Hence the preaching is of a highly popular cast ; 
and its first aim is to excite the feelings. Hence, too, excite- _ 
ments, or, in religious parlance, ‘ awakenings,’ are common — 
in all this region.” 

Mr. Flint’s valuable work was published in 1828,—it does 
not contain one word relative to the absurdities or gross impro- 
‘prieties in matters of religion, of which Mrs. Trollope accuses 
the whole people of the United States. Mr. Flint entered 
into conyersation with me on the very subject in question,— 
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the churches in Cincinnati,—of which one in his own connection 
was opened on the day, the evening of which I spent with him. 
Two clergymen from New-England had been engaged with 
him in the forenoon in opening the church. ‘They were 
present, but not a word was said by any one of them relative 
to improprieties or enthusiastic proceedings in any of the 
religious meetings at Cincinnati, although Mr. Flint, as already 
mentioned, when alluding to the talents of Dr. Chalmers, spoke 
with regret of his being so rigid a Calvinist. 

The best apology that can be made for Mrs. Trollope, is by 
supposing that she never attended any religious meeting but 
those of the established church in her own country, and that,. 
believing the standard of faith and form of worship to be that 
alone approved by the church of Eugland, she holds the belief 
and practice of all other denominations of Christians not only, 
unworthy of credit, but as fit subjects for sarcasm and.con- 
tempt. In short, she is a mere cockney, so far as religion is 
concerned. There is far more ultra-absurdity and religious 
fanaticism in many of the chapels of the city of London, of 
which Mrs. Trollope probably never heard, than in the useful, 
eloquent, and ardent preaching of the zealous itinerant clergy _ 
of America. Iam persuaded that if Mrs. Trollope, with her © 
present views, were to-heara sermon on the peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity, preached by Dr. Chalmers himself, Professor 
of Divinity in the University ef Edinburgh, she would find it to 
be quite as far removed from that stafidard of belief which she 
has*established for her own conduct, as any of those discourses 
or colloquies on the subject of religion to which, she says, she 
listened in the western country of America, and which she has’ 
endeavoured to make the subject of merriment. As to the. 
colloquies which Mrs. Trollope has introduced on this and 
other subjects, especially with her servants, I must be permitted 
to:say that I put no faith in them; I view them merely as rep- 
resentations of what Mrs. Trollope wishes to be believed, and 
I entirely adopt the sentiment of Mr. I’errall, when he writes, 
“I must confess that I never was so-fortunate in America as. 
to come in contact with any who reasoned so badly as the per- 
sons Captain Basil Hall introduces in his book.”’ 

_- The animus with which Mrs. Trollope writes on this subject 
may be fairly inferred from one circumstance, albeit a minute. 
one. It is in. reference to the dreadful Presbyterian church. 
meetings at Cincinnati, of which she has endeavoured to make 
so much, that she writes, that “it was in the middle of summer, 
but the service we were recommended to attend did not begin 
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till it was dark. The church was well lighted.” From this 
statement, any one in Britain perusing Mrs. T'rollope’s book 
would be inclined to stippose that the meeting was purposely 
delayed till a very late hour in the evening. Now the fact is, 
that the sun sets in the United States on the longest day so 
early as half-past seven p.m.; the labourers and mechanics 
in the United States work till sunset, and not merely till six 
Pp. M., as in Britain; a general assemblage of persons cannot, 
therefore, be obtained until sunset or ‘‘sun-down,” as it ig 
called in the United States. Accordingly, meetings of the 
people for political or religious purposes are generally called- 
in the United States during the two or three summer months, 
not at any particular hour, but at ‘*sun-down.” 

With respect to the State of New-York, however, I am 
bound further, and even in justice to Mrs. Trollope herself, to 
observe, that at least, so far as respects the city of New-York, 
she, before the end of her second volume, retraets her 
general accusation in as general terms. ‘ Were all America 
(she writes) like this fair city, and all, no, only a small pro- 
portion of its population, like the friends we left there, I should 
say that the Jand was the fairest in the world.” 

Captain Tall’s statements‘of what he observed at meetings 
for religious worship in America, are very brief, but very com- 
prehensive and decided, and directly in the teeth of all that 
Mrs. Trollope has written upon the subject. He declares, that 
‘‘he never saw the slightest indecency of any kind in an 
American church. On the contrary, there always appeared 
to him the most remarkable decorum in every place of wor- 
ship which he entered in that country.”” Mr. Ferrall’s opin- 
ions are even more valuable as an antidote to Mrs. Trollope’s 
assertions than the general opinion which Captain Hall has 
expressed, because his tour is almost exclusively confined to the 
western states, and chiefly to the State of Ohio. His views are 


. thus expressed :—‘t There is no provision made in this (Ohio) or 


any other state, for the ministers of religion, which is found to 
be highly beneficial to the interests of practical Christianity.””— 
*« Notwithstanding the numerous religious sects that are to be 
found in this country, there is nothing like sectarian animosity 


- prevailing. ‘This is to be attributed to the ministers of religion 


being paid as they deserve, and no one class of people being 


taxéd to support the religious tenets of another.’’—‘* There 


had been lately throughout the states a good deal of excite- 
ment produced by an attempt made by the Presbyterians to 
stop the mails on the Sabbath, Ata meeting at which I was 
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present at Cincinnati, the people were most enthusiastic, 
and some very strong resolutions were passed expressive of 
their abhorrence of this attemptto violate the constitution of 
America.” 


Tt is impossible that Mrs. Trollope could be serious in de- 
claring that the scenes which she describes at Cincinnati be- 
longed to that great part of the Union known by the name of 
New-England, comprehending about a sixth part of the popu- 
lation of the United States. 

In the first place, Mrs. Trollope never was there. If she 
had been there, she could not have failed to know that Boston, 
the capital of New-England, although formerly famed as the 
refuge of the Puritans, is now equally well known as the chief 
seat of Unitarianism, and of liberalists in religion. Half the 

“churches in Boston belong to the Unitarians,—the most emi- 
nent preacher there is a Unitarian,—one-half of the people 
are Unitarians,—the head of the great college of Cam- 
bridge, in the neighbourhood of Boston, and several of the 
professors, are Unitarians. In fact, Cambridge university 
is now considered Unitarian. Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
the late president of the United States, originally from 
the village of Quincy, in the neighbourhood of Boston, and 
who now resides there, is a Unitarian. Is it possible to 
maintain, in the face of such facts as these, that the people 
are altogether Methodists? and that ladies of the United 
States are universally priest-ridden, and under the dominion of 
Methodist preaehers? I have many documents in my posses- — 
sion, showing that, for a considerable period, too great liber- 
ality in matters of religion has been held to prevail in New- 
England by many of the descendants of the Puritans. In a 
sermon preached on the annual fast-day, in 1828, by Mr. 
Cooke, minister of the church of Ware, in the environs of 
Boston, he says, “ There had been in other days statesmen as 
wise and patriotic as those who were not free-thinkers in reli- 
gion. The fathers of New-England are examples. If they 
had not been formed of just such materials as they were,—if 
their mighty spirits had not felt the impulse of a religious prin- 
ciple, which liberalism discards, this fair inheritance of ours 
would still have echoed to the savage yell. Their religion 
was the most prominent feature of their character. It was 
their orthodoxy that made them what they wete,—wise, daring, 
patriotic, and invincible. Had it not been for their hardier 
and sterner traits of character which this produced, our nation 
could never have forced its way to existence and renown, 
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Had the pilgrims been endowed with the spirit and policy of 
our liberal. men, they would have found no occasion, and no 
relish, for a voluntary exile to a far-off wilderness. And had 
they inculcated the laxity of doctrine and morals so popular 
now, their enterprise, grand as it was, must have failed. Had 
they been a senate of deep-sighted politicians, they would not 
have dispensed with one item of the strictness of their faith 
and practice from motives of policy. The time has been, then, 
when political sagacity and integrity were consistent with an 
orthodox faith. 

«But if the evangelical faith has borne such fruits in other 
days, ought we not to hesitate before we pronounce it a dis- 
qualification for office? Were evangelical men those whom 
the wisdom of God selected to lay the foundations of this 
empire in perilous times; and, will it be pretended now, that 
men who have not abandoned their faith are incompetent to 
share a part in carrying up the superstructure? But away 
with such a notion. Who ever heard of monopoly of intellect 
—of all mental endowments falling to the lot of a favoured 
few? We shall here search in vain for the cause of all our 
offices being filled by the liberal sect.” 

Captain Hall attributes every thing with which he finds 
fault in the United States to the power which the people pos- 
sess in the government. Upon this principle, he lays it down, 
that ‘* Unitarianism might fairly be called the democracy of 
religion.” He adds, that in the United States the popular 
cast of their religious institutions is so great, that their liberal 
doctrine of Unitarianism is almost sure of ultimate success. 
How widely different are the opinions and views of Captain 
Hall and Mrs. Trollope on the state of religion in that coun- 
try! Captain Hall in another part of his work, declares 
(Vol. II. p. 84), that ‘‘ dram-drinking is the boon companion 
of democracy.” 

This observation, however, whether well or ill-founded, is 
not original, and is applied by our own poet Burns, to Cap- 
tain Hall’s own country, the land of cakes : 


“ Scotland, my auld respected mither, 
Tho’ whyles ye moistify your leather, 
Till whare ye sit, on craps of heather, 

Ye tine your dam, 
Freedom and whisky gang thegither, 
Tak aff your dram.” 


In Pennsylvania the number of Episcopalians and of Qua- 
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kers is very considerable. ‘There are no less than 262 Ger- 
man reformed churches, to which I never heard the charge of ~ 
enthusiasm applied, and there is not half the Presbyterian, 
ethodist, and Baptist churches, which exist in the state of 
New-York. ; 
_ A majority of the population in Maryland and Louisiana 
are Roman Catholics. Even Mrs. Trollope would retract her 
charge of ultra-Methodism, so far as they are concerned. 
There remain then of the now slave-holding states only New- 
Jersey and Delaware, on the eastern side of the Alleghany 
mountains, which contain a great number of Episcopal, as 
wellas of Dutch reformed churches, but the population of 
both states does not amount to 400,000 persons, On the. 
other side of the Alleghanies, there are the states of Indiana 
and Illinois, which are only yet partially settled, containing 
about the same number of persons, and so few churches 
erected, that they cannot at present be taken into view. Inthe 
slave-holding states, the manners of the people sufficiently prove 
that itis not of too much enthusiasm in religion that they can 
with truth be accused, I saw enough of the manners at St. 
Louis, at Louisville, throughout the state of Illinois, at Lex- 
ington, and at Frankfort, to be perfectly certain, that generally 
in the western country of America there is not the slightest 
ground for such a charge, Missionaries, generally of the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, or Baptist persuasion, occasionally go 
through the populous parts of these extensive regions, and 
collect the people at religious mectings, or camp-meetings, 
and explain to them the truths of religion with most commen- 
dable zeal. I shall only adduce one other evidence to the © 
~ good effects of these meetings, viz. Mr. Cooper, the author 
_ of the Spy, a person not to be suspected of ultra-Methodism, 
or of extravagant enthusiasm in matters of religion. Hethus . 
describes meetings of that description: ‘The Methodists’ 
haye at stated periods what are called camp-meetings. They 
assemble in thousands in some wood, and hold their religious 
festivals in a manner that is as striking by its peculiar simpli- 
city, as it is touching by the interest and evident enjoyment 
they experience. . 

.“ It is a fashion to ridicule and condemn these meetings, on 
the plea that they lead to excesses, and encourage supersti- 
tion. As to the former, the abuse is enormously exaggerated, 
though, beyond a doubt, there are individuals who attend them — 
that would seek any other crowd to shield their vices; and as 
to the latter, the facts show, that while new and awakene 
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zeal in ignorant persons frequently breaks out in extravagance 
and folly, they pass away with the exciting cause, and leave 
behind them tender consciences and a chastened practice. 
What are the weaknesses of these men to those that areex- ~ 
hibited in countries where faith is fettered by the law? Or, if . 
you maintain an establishment, and let men follow their private 
opinions, in what does America differ from other countries, 
except in things that are entirely dependent on the peculiar | 
temporal condition of the republic, and which could not be 
avoided, if the citizens were all in full communion with the 
church of Rome itself? 

“Tt is a mistake to believe, that the liberality on reli- 
gious subjects, which certainly exists to so eminent a degree 
in this country, is the effect of there being no establishment. 
On the contrary, the fact that there is no establishment, is 
owing to the liberal institutions, and to the sentiments of the 
people.” 


Itseems to me abundantly evident, from the evidence referred 
to, that Mrs. Trollope’s assertions respecting the religious 
meetings at Cincinnati, and generally over the United States, 
have been made rashly, and without the knowledge of facts, 
which is absolutely requisite to support them. Her obvious 
desire seems to have been to see that only which she expected 
to be able to find fault with. She was looking “ for something 
remarkable, neglecting the ordinary features of the scene.”’ 
Mrs. Trollope had, it is understood, two objects in view at Cin- 
cinnati. She wished to settle one of hersons there. She herself. 
attempted to establish a bazaar. She failed in both objects. 
Is it not possible that her disappointment may have led her to 
imbibe prejudices unfavourable to the country and people, of 
the manners of which she professes herself to be the delineator ? 
How can her constant recurrence to this subject otherwise be 
accounted for? Allshe has written on it here and there, and 
everywhere through her lively and amusing volume, is founded, 
so far as supported by her own evidence, first, on two attend- 
ances at one Presbyterian meeting at Cincinnati (see Chap. 
8); second, on one attendance at a prayer-meeting near Cin- 
cinnati (Chap. 13); third, on one attendance at a camp- 
meeting, from 11 P. m. to 3 a. a. (Chap.15) ; fourth, on her 
- attendance at the conference at Baltimore’(Chap. 29) ; fifth, 
on one attendance at the induction of a Presbyterian minister 
(Chap. 26); and sixth, on one attendance in a Methodist 
church in Alexandria ee “ “There is nothing to be 
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found fault with, nor is any thing found fault with, as to 
Nos. 2 and 4; and she praises the clergyman No. 6, as the 
most valuable priest that could officiate. Therefore, the 
charge which.Mrs. Trollope has brought against twelve mil- 
lions of people, most especially against the ladies of the United 
States, of being guilty of gross improprieties in their religious 
assemblies, such as made her, and must have made her readers 
shudder, rests, so far as depends on her testimony, on what 
passed on two occasions at one Presbyterian meeting at Cin- 
-einnati,--on one occasion between the hours of 11 P. a. and 
3 A.M. at a camp-meeting in the western part of America,— 
and on one occasion at the Baltimore Conference. Here, too, 
it ought not to be lost sight of, that her general accusation, so 
far as respects Cincinnati, ought to be very much restricted, even 
holding her statement as correct, for half the churches there, 
as already mentioned, hold doctrines directly opposed to those 
of the ultra-Methodists. This is the result of a very careful 
examination of the evidence, and cannot but be regarded as 
deciding the question of Mrs. Trollope’s absolute and com- 
plete incompetency and unfitness to maintain the opinions she 
has promulgated on an important subject.. No doubt she 
attempts to bolster up her views by reference to conversations 
with servants, mantua-makers, &c. but she abstains, like her 
predecessor Captain Hall, from giving names and dates, 
whether from motives of delicacy, like that gallant officer, or 
to render it impossible to trace the stories and refute them, I 
know not; but, referring to those stories on which Mrs. Trol- 
lope relies the most, what do they amount to; First, 'There 
is the maid-servant (Chap. 6), whom Mrs. Trollope eulogizes 
~asan eacellent servant, performing more than was expected of 
her ; but she was a professor of religion, and when taken ill 
and delirious, ‘ her wandering thoughts seemed to ramble to 
~ Heaven.” This was enough for Mrs. Trollope, for, when she 
went for a few days to the country, some gossiping neighbour 
haying told her many circumstances prejudicial to her charac- 
ter, she communicates them to this excellent servant on her 
_return, refusing at the same time to tell her who was her 
informer, and immediately dismissed her. This piece of fla- 
-grant injustice on the part of her mistress did not prevent this 
meek, and, for aught that Mrs. Trollope mentions, pious 
creature, from leaving the house without first wishing “all the | 
family good-by,”—-an example of Christian charity, which it 
would be well that all such people as Mrs. Trollope should 
follow. 
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Then there is the mantua-maker (Chap. 26), who narrates, 
that an itinerant preacher had obtained great influence with 
her and two sisters, especially with the youngest; that their 
father observing the “ covert passion that gleamed through the 
eyes of his godly visiter,’’ and.“ the pallid anxious look on the 
young brow of his daughter,”’ forbade him his house; and 
that, in due course of time, no less than seven unfortunate girls 
produced living proofs of the wisdom of the mantua-maker’s 


worthy father. ‘This statement, if well-founded, merely proves 


that the man was an impostor. It should never have seen the 
light, for the sake of those whom it may affect, even of Mrs. 
Trollope’s informant and of her sister. But how are Mrs. 
Trollope’s views advanced by it? Will that lady maintain, 
that the truth of the Christian religion is affected by the back- 
sliding of any of its professors, or that the Church of England 
should be put down on account of sins of commission, far 
weightier than those of her itinerant preacher, of which, even 
in these later days, one of its dignitaries has been guilty. 
That there is more undisguised appearance of attention to 
the duties of the Christian religion, on the part of persons 
professing that religion in America, than in Britain, more 
regular attendance on divine worship, more frequent instances 
of family worship, and of meetings for prayer, is readily 
granted ; but withal there is far more toleration for people of 
all sentiments and sects, as well as for the skeptical, and for 
those who admit that they have no belief. A remarkable fact, 
showing how little the opinions or practice of people in reli- 
gious matters, or matters of conscience, affect them in the 
United States, came to my knowledge at New-York. The 
Journal of Commerce,—a newspaper filled with advertise- 
ments, and of the first circulation among the mercantile classes, 
to the number of 4000 or 5000 daily, is conducted by persons 
whose sentiments will not allow them to insert any notice of a 


theatrical exhibition, or of a Sunday steamboat excursion, orany — 


professed and believed in the United States, is, Lam convinced, 


notice of a similar description. ~The Christian religion, as 


far more the religion of peace, good-will, and charity, than it 

is in Britain. Instances to the contrary, no doubt, may be 

adduced; but the state of matters generally is as I describe it. 
ch ed 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


The Metropolis of the United States will some day be in the Western 
States of America—Mr. Flint’s Advice as to the Health of Emi- 
grants—Soil of the States of Ohio and Indiana—Manufactures at 
Cincinnati—Voyage from Cincinnati to Wheeling—Marietta—Bap- 
tism of an Adult Female—Blennerhassett’s Island—Mr. Blenner- 
hassett engaged in Aaron Burr’s Plans—Zanesville—Hours of Meals 
—Wheeling—Journey by Stage from Wheeling to Pittsburg—Pitts- 
burg—Situation—Coal-Hill—History of the Place—Manufactories 
—Ship-building—Mr. Clay’s Anecdote respecting a Pittsburg Ship 
—Inhabitants—Alleghany und Monongahela Rivers—Equestrian 
Cireus—Caution to Travellers not to attempt to interfere with the 
Customs of the country in which they are living for a time—Journey 
from Pittsburg across the Alleghanies—Chambersburg—Fellow-Pas- 
sengers, Mr. Biddle, Ladies and Children—Views oyer Pittsburg— 
Mount Pleasant—Chestnut Ridge—Laure] Hill—Summit of the Al- 
leghany Mountains—The Alleghany Mountains or the Appalachian 
System, as it is called, one of the dividing lines of the Three Sec- 
tions of the United States—Description of the Three Sections—The 
Rocky Mountains, or the Chippewayan System, as it is called, the 
other of the dividing Lines—Bedford—Valleys on the top of the Al- 
leghanies—Perfect Safety of the whole Road to Chambersburg— 
Prospect of the Country on the Descent—Chambersburg—German 
Watchmen—Journey to Harrisburg—Finely cultivated Country and 
thriving Farmers—From hence to Philadelphia—Mansion-House 
Hotel—Journey to New-York—Many Members of Congress Fellow- 
Passengers—Recommendation to Travellers in the United States 

~ for Amusement, as to that part of the United States to which they 
may without much loss limit their route—May avoid the Southern 

_ States—But ought thoroughly to see the Eastern and Western— 
Great Heat and Noise at New-York during the Summer—Advice to 

’ Travellers to go to a Private Boarding-House at Brooklyn or Hobo- 
ken—Convenience of Boarding-Houses for Strangers—Instances of 
Incivility and Kindness during my Travels. 


2 May, 1830. 
Mr. Fnint seems to be decidedly of opinion, that the me- 
tropolis of the United States will some day or other be in the 
western states of America. The astonishing fertility of the 
soil, the great extent of territory, and the convenience of 
internal navigation, are every day leading towards that result. 
Mr. Flint recommends it, as indispensably necessary for 
Europeans coming to the western states, to pay great atten- 
tion to their health for the first season, by the use of small 
slosea of calomel frequently repeated, In this way they 
oe 
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escape, as he thinks, the bilious fever of the country ; and, when 
strangers are once acclimated, he considers this country to be as 
healthy as any part of America. Freedom from consumption 
ina great degree more than compensates for the increased 
tendency to fever. ’he atmosphere he considers to be far 
purer and clearer than on the eastern side of the Alleghanies. 
The soil, both in the states of Ohio and Indiana, is ex- 

tremely productive, and there are great prairies in both states; ~ 
but, as the prairies are not so extensive as in Illinois, and the 
soil in Illinois is certainly the most fertile in the Union, it 
appeared to me to be unnecessary to make a minute inspec- 
tion of any part of the other western states, after having seen 
the most fertile part of Illinois, or to state more in detail the 
nature of the soil, and the advantages and disadvantages of 
situation in the other western states. It may, however, be 
worth while to mention, that plenty of improved land is to be 
had in the neighbourhood of Cincinnati, varying in price 
according to its distance from the town, The country near 
Cincinnati abounds in limestone. Wood is the prevailing 
fuel. The coal from Pittsburg is sold for about sixpence 
sterling per bushel, ‘There are numerous manufactories of 
cotton and woollen at Cincinnati, steam saw-mills, and 
machinery and mechanics for almost every sort of work. 
There is also a manufactory of lead, as well as distilleries and 
breweries. The water is strongly saturated with salt in many 
parts of the Ohio, and there are salt-works in various counties. 
There is both an institution for general education, and a 
military college, at Cincinnati, and a library and museum of 
natural history. From the top of Letton’s museum there is 
an extensive and beautiful prospect. 


On the 2Ist of May I Jeft Cincinnati, and proceeded up 
the Ohio in the Reindeer steamboat, commanded by Captain 
Burnet,—a vessel of seventy-two tons, and thirty-eight horse 
power, which originally cost 8000 dollars. The daily expense, 
I was told, exclusive of wear and tear, was fifty dollars. |The 
pilot has sixty-five dollars a month. The wood for the vessels 
going up this part of the Ohio is placed in boats, which’ are 
lashed to the side of the steamboat, so that the wood is got 
into the boat while she is proceeding on her voyage. As 
soon as the wood is-taken out of the wood-boat she is set at 
liberty, and the current carries her home. Our rate of 
progress was about six miles an hour against the stream. We- 
met with one trifling accident in our voyage to Wheeling,— 
one of the wheels being damaged by a snag in a very dark — 
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night ; but every thing was put to rights again in the course 
of two hours. 

The voyage up the Ohio is extremely pleasant ; the banks 
_of the river being very beautiful, and in -many places a great 
deal of fine alluvial land, which I was informed sold for ten 
or twelye dollars an acre. Although the heights on the sides 
of the river differ considerably in point of elevation, there is 
none of the strikingly diversified, bold, and interesting scenery 
of all descriptions, which render the Hudson probably the 
river in the world the best worth being seen. There are 
many pretty little towns on both banks of the Ohio, adorned 
with trees, and single houses, and gardens. 

Marietta, about 270 miles from Cincinnati, is one of the 
handsomest of those towns, and placed in a fine situation; 
but its progress has been somewhat retarded, owing to its 
being visited more frequently by fever than had been supposed 
likely. ; 

The baptism of an adult female took place on the side of 


the river opposite to Marietta, when we were passing it ona 


Sunday evening. There seemed to be about 200 or 300 
persons present, and about half a dozen in the water. 

A few miles below Marietta is one of the most beautiful 
islands in the Ohio, called Blennerhassett’s Island. It is of 
considerable size, and finely wooded. It was, not many years 
ago, the residence of. Mr. Blennerhassett, an Irish gentleman 
of fortune, and fond of literary pursuits. He retired to this 
island with Mrs. Blennerhassett, a lady of great beauty, and 
his family ; erected a fine house, and adorned the grounds at 
great expense ; but the well-known Aaron Burr engaged him 
in his plans upon the province of Texas, or perhaps upon part 
of the western territory of America, and he was involved in 
ruin and disgrace. The island has been long in a deserted 
state, and now seems entirely neglected. . 

Aaron Burr resides at New-York, and has extensive 
practice as a barrister, being consulted on questions of legal 
difficulty. Zanesville is about sixty miles above Marietta, 
and is a considerable manufacturing town, with about 4000 
inhabitants. 

The hours of our meals in this boat are, six for breakfast, 
half-past eleven for dinner, half-past five for tea and supper. 
There was no card-playing ; all were in bed soon after eight 
o’clock. Zz... 
~ We reached Wheeling at half-past two on the 24th of May, 
haying run 363 miles in seventy-five hours. Wheeling is in 
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“a fine situation, surrounded by hills, and enjoys charming 
views of the river, and of a very picturesque island in front of 
it. The national road from Baltimore to St. Louis crosses 
the Ohio at Wheeling. It is now completed a considerable 
way through the state of Ohio, and is to be carried through 
the states of Indiana and Illinois to St. Louis. here is a 
great quantity of coal in the neighbourhood of the town, and 
the coal smoke is very unpleasant. ‘There are several very 
handsome bookstores, but the hotel kept by Denniston is by no 
means a good one. 

In the evening after my arrival I set off in the mail-stage 
called the Ivanhoe for Pittsburg. The road is rough; but 
the country, though not of rich soil, is full of beautiful undula- 
tions. Washington, where the stage stops, is a considerable 
town of western Pennsylvania. The hotel kept by Irons is 
good. Washington is twenty-five miles distant from Pitts- 
burg, the latter part of the road to which is very interesting, 
and the views of the town and of the Ohio striking. 


Pittsburg is well known as the great manufacturing city of 
Western America, and would be a very delightful place of 
residence, but for the clouds of coal smoke which cover it, 
and give a gloomy cast to the beautifil hills which surround 
it, and to all the neighbouring country. 

The situation of the city is at the head of the Ohio River, 
upon a point of Jand formed by the junction of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela rivers, the former running from the north- 
east, and the latter from the south-west. The town is built 
on an alluvial plain in the delta of the two rivers, Over the 
Alleghany is a high plain, bounded by bold hills. 

The coal hill across the Monongahela rises more than 800 
feet. On the Monongahela side is a manufacturing village 
called Birmingham, and on the Alleghany side, there is a town 
called Manchester. 

The site of the town was selected at an early period in the 
French wars, as an important point in the chain of posts 
connecting Canada with Louisiana. It was then called Fort 
Du Quesne. When it came into the possession of the 
British in 1758, during the war with France, 60,0007. were 
expended in building a new fort, and the grounds in the 
neighbourhood were improved, but the war of the revolution, 
and quarrels with the Indians, prevented any great increase of 
the town till 1793. Since that time it has become a great 
manufacturing city, and the population now amounts to about 
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17,000 persons. There are steam flour- mills, carding and 
spinning- mill, iron-mills, distilleries, breweries, brick-yards, 
air-furnaces, lead-factories, naileries, glass-establishments, 
potteries, gun-smithcries, tobacco factories, tanneries, with 
establishments of all the ordinary trades; but ironmongery, 
cutlery, and glass, are the most important manufactures. 
Cottons and woollens, pottery, and copperware are exported 
to a great extent. Ship-building is carried on, though Pitts- 
burg be about 2000 miles from the sea ; and boat and steam- 


boat-building have been pursued here on a greater scale than- 


in any other town of the western country. Respecting the 
ship-building of this place, Mr. Clay made the following 
relation in one of his speeches a few years ago in Congress: 
s* To illustrate the commercial habits “and enterprise of the 
American people, he would relate an anecdote of a vessel, 
‘built and cleared out at Pittsburg for Leghorn: when she 
arrived at her place of destination, the master presented liis 
papers to the custom-house officer at Leghorn, who would not 
credit them, and said to the master, ‘Sir, your papers are 


forged! there is no such place as Pittsburg in the world! 


your vessel must be confiscated!’ The trembling captain 
laid before the officer a map of the United States; directed 
him to the Gulf of Mexico; pointed out the mouth of the 
Mississippi: led him 1000 miles up to the mouth of the Ohio ; 
and thence, another 1000 to Pittsburg. ‘ There, sir,-is the 
port whence my vessel cleared out.’ The astonished officer, 
before he saw the map, would as soon have believed that this 
ship had been navigated from the moon.’ 

_ The supplies of pit-coal in the neighbourhood oF the town 
are inexhaustible. ‘The coal costs little more than the mere 
expense of digging, and there is no fear that the supply will 
fail, or become difficult to procure. 

The inhabitants are a mixture of all nations,—Germans, 
Trish, English, Scotch, Freneh, &c. The habits of the people 
are industrious, frugal, and economical, and without show. 

The Alleghany River joins the Monongahela on the opposite 
shore with violence. The elear water of the Alleghany, and 
the muddy appearance of the Monongahela, form a stfiking 
contrast, which is observable ten miles below the juncti 

There is nothing remarkable about the public buildi 


the town.- Some of the streets are wide, and there seemed 


a considerable number of churches. ‘There are many nice- 


looking villas in the neighbourhood of the town, = # ‘ 
The equestrian circus was open, The performers, ‘eape- 
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cially a lady, were uncommonly good,—quite as wonderful, 
Lthought, as those at Astley’s. 

I lodged at Griffith’s Hotel, which I found very comfortable. 
Having caught cold in the steamboat on the Ohio, I had 
landed at Wheeling, instead of proceeding; according to my 
original intention, by water to Pittsburg. Being still unwell 
at Pittsburg, I applied to the clerk of the stages in Mr. 
Griffith’s house, to know whether he could secure me a place 
in the stage across the Alleghanies to Chambersburg in the 
hindmost seat, in which I thought I should be able to travel 
with most ease. On his answering in the affirmative, I paid 
eight dollars for my place. Next morning (the 27th of May) 
I was the only passenger in the stage, at starting from the 
door of the hotel, and I seated myself in my snug corner as I 
thought. The stage then went about the town to pick up 
those who had taken places, and at last stopped at the door 
of a house where the driver announced that ladies were 
coming into the stage, and applied to me to take another seat. 
This I declined to do, in consequence of what I told him had 
passed when I paid for my place. The party in the house 
refused to come out until they were sure of having the seats 
in the back row. I, on the other hand, was equally decided 
not to give up the place, to which I maintained I had a 
complete right in consequence of a special bargain. The 
landlord of the hotel was sent for to set matters to rights; but 
after hearing my story, he said that “ladies were always 
preferred,” and denied his clerk’s authority to make any 
special bargain. Still I was obstinate. The stage pro- 
prietors must be bound by the acts of their clerk or servant. 
Mr. Griffith then rather lost his temper. If I had been a 
young man, he said, he would have had me pulled out of the 
stage by force; but it was lucky that another,stage was at. 
home, and he would order the horses to be taken out and put 
to the other stage, into which the party in the house should 
first of all be privileged to enter. I heard this threat, and a 
good deal more of impertinent language, which fell from the 
landlord and driver, as well as from some of the bystanders, 
for a crowd of people had now surrounded the stage, with 

hilosophical indifference ; but when I found that the land- 

' threat was actually putting in execution, and that the 

horses were taken from the carriage, it became indispensably 

necessary for me, with a view to my own accommodation, ta 

change my plan of proceeding with what grace I could; and 

T accordingly, to the no small amusement of the bystanders, 
Yous 1,26 a Sy ee : 
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removed to the front seat in the stage. The horses were 
again put to, and the party from the house, consisting of a 
gentleman, two ladies, and three children, one of them an 
infant, entered the stage, and we drove off, on a two day’s 
journey, even if the parties were to go no further together 
than to Chambersburg. It was some time before I ventured 
to reconnoitre the new comers into the stage; but the first 
glance I had of them convinced me that I never could have 
made such a stand as 1 had done at a more unpropitious 
raoment. One of the ladies was as interesting a female as I 
have ever seen; so young-looking, that I should never have 
supposed that she had been married, if she had not been 
wearing the deepest mourning dress of a widow, and had her 
infant child in her arms. ‘The party consisted of Mr. Biddle, 
of Nashville, in ‘Tennessee, the brother of the president of the 
Nationa] Bank of the United States at Philadelphia; of his 
daughter, the young lady whom I have mentioned; and of 
her frien, Mrs. Fisher, with her son and daughter, about six, 
or seven, or eight years old. 

Half an hour or more passed, a very unusual thing in an 
American stage, before any general conversation took place. 
At length the awkwardness that prevailed was put an end to 
by a trifling but fortunate incident. The stage stopped 
suddenly. One of the ladies inquired the cause. I looked 
out first and gave an answer. The ice was now broken; 
and from that moment we got on quite as well as if nothing 
unpleasant had happened at the outset. At the end of the 
first stage, ten miles from Pittsburg, Mr. Biddle asked me to 
take a little spirits and water with him, to which I consented, 
—though I would far rather have declined the offer,—with a 
view to convince him that there was no lurking ill-humour on 
my part. I never travelled with more agreeable people, nor 
with strangers who had more the art of making a long and 
rather tedious journey appear short. Mr. Biddle’s daughter 
had been married, not a year previously, to the object of her 
affection. Soon after their union, he was ordered to the 
province of Texas for the restoration of his health, which had 
suddenly become impaired. hither she accompanied him, 
though a delicate female, subjected to many distressing in- 

conveniences in travelling in that new country. She had 
only brought him back to Tennessee to assist in closing his 
eyes for ever, when she gave birth to the infant which she 
was suckling. She was now on her way to revisit her 
relations at Philadelphia, She and her father left us at. 
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Chambersburg, as it was necessary for them to take Baltimore 
on their way ; and when we separated, they gave Mrs. Fisher 
_ and her children in charge to me for the rest of their journey. 

I have mentioned these particulars, though perhaps not 
altogether creditable to myself, with a view to point out in 
strong terms the folly of the British, or foreigners, interfering 
in the United States with the customs which they find estab- 
lished there. This is almost a solitary instance of my attempt- 
ing to do so; and was in reality far more matter of necessity 
than of choice with me. But I was more than properly pun- 
ished for my indiscretion. When I got the first glimpse of the 
lady whom I have described, who occupied the seat which 
I had endeavoured to retain from her, 1 could almost have 
wished myself under the earth. F 

In ascending the high grounds towards the Alleghanies, we 
had many-noble views over Pittsburg, and the neighbouring 
rlyers and country. Our second stopping-place was at Stuarts- 
ville, ten miles; our third at Madison, nine miles, and our 
fourth at Mount Pleasant, eleven miles,—in all forty miles. 
The road, though hilly, was good, and our stopping-place was 

-very comfortable. Mr. Biddle and I were in a double-bedded 
room. Next morning, beforestarting at four o’clock, we had 
coffee, for which no extra charge was made. _ It is universally 
the custom in travelling in stages all over the United States, 
to stop early in the evening, generally at an hour not later than 
seven, so that passengers may go soon to bed, and be ready to 
start very early in the morning. 

Mount Pleasant contains about 500 or 600 inhabitants. 
Two or three miles after leaving Mount Pleasant we began to 
ascend what is called the chestnut ridge of the Alleghany 
Mountains, from its being partially covered with the sweet 
chestnut-tree. Iwas agreeably disappointed in finding the 
ascent of this hill, as well as of the Laurel Hill beyond it, so ex- 
ceedingly easy. The stage, as already described, is a very 
heavy machine, and was well filled ; but the driver never asked 
any of the passengers to get out of the stage and walk, in order 
to lighten the burden of the horses. When we walked, it was 
on our own account, with a view to exercise and amusement. 
The surface of the road was smooth. It was more the length 
of the hill than its steepness which fatigued the horses. 

The Laurel Hill is covered with various descriptions of lau- 
rel and other shrubs, but chiefly with rhododendrons, of great 
size, growing most luxuriantly. The blossoms of that species 
upon the hill are of a pale pink colour, and gave a pinkish 
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colotir to the landscape. There is also a great quantity of the 
wild Virginia strawberry, now ripe, all over the hill. 

Our first stopping-place this morning (the 28th May) was 
at Jones’s Mills, twelve miles; the next at Somerset, six- — 
teen and a half miles; and the third, where we dined, thirteen 
miles, on the summit of the Alleghany Mountains. The 
road has hitherto continued good, and without any thing like 
a hazard. 

From this spot there is a magnificent and very extensive 
view of hill and forest scenery, and of some well-cultivated 
farms and fine pastures among the hills all over the top of the 
ridge. 


The Alleghany Mountains, or, as they are more commonly 
called by geographers, the Appalachian Mountains, or the 
Appalachian system, form one of the great dividing lines of 
the three sections of the United States. 

The Alleghany Mountains divide the first section, that of 
the Atlantic slope, the most thickly inhabited, but by far the 
smallest section, from the second section, bounded on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico, on the north by the interior seas 
of Canada, and by a wide sweep spreading from the Appa- 
lachian to the Rocky or Chippeweyan Mountains, or system, 
which range almost at right angles to the Appalachian system. 
The important part of the great central valley of the continent 
of North America is included in this section, which is com- 
posed of two inclined planes, sloping from the two mountain 
systems, the extent of which corresponds in a great degree to 
the relative size of the mountain masses. The plain falling 
from the Chippeweyan Mountains, which rise in Mexico into 
vast volcanic peaks, and stretch across the territory of the 
United States, in elevated lateral ridges, having much the ap- 
pearance. of the Andes of the South American continent, is 
above 3000 miles in length, averaging from five to about 1000 
miles in width, and varying in elevation from the oceanic level 
8000 or 10,000 feet. The plain falling from the Appalachian 
system is about 1000 miles in length, with a mean width of 
300 miles, with a height generally of from 600 to 4000 feet _ 
above the oceanic tides,—excepting when the mountains ap- 
proach the St. Lawrencé, when they reach an elevation of 
6000 or 7000 feet. * uy <3 ; 

The third section extend fom the Rocky or Chippeweyan 
Mountains towards the Pacific Ocean, comprehending the 
great basin of Columbia:or Oregon. This section is far more 
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extensive than that of the Atlantic, but great part of it is still 
very imperfectly known. 

The Appalachian system has a range not deviating*much 
, from north-east and south-west from the sources of the Chat- 
tahoochee and Mobile to those of the Connecticut, almost 
touching the ocean on the coasts of New- York, Connecticut, 
and the rest of New-England ; and penetrating more deeply 
into the continent in its range to the south-west, through New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, the two Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Alabama. 

From the two bounding mountain ‘systems of the North 
American continent issue the thousand streams of the Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, and those of their confluents. ‘I'he 
Appalachian Mountains present an almost infinite variety of 
landscape. Darby says correctly that, in a distance as great 
as from the Pyrenees to the Carpathian Mountains, the United 
States afford a succession of natural pictures which, if not so 
magnificent, are more soft, and more easily approached, than 
Alpine glaciers. The Appalachian system remains undefined 
at its two extremities, but taken in the fullest extent over 
which the mountain chains rise to evident importance, from 
Alabama to Maine in New-England, and including all its 
lateral chains, the Appalachian system extends 1200 miles, 
with the mean width of 100 miles, embracing an area of about ~ 
120,000 square miles. The mountain chains occupy about 
one-third of this area, leaving two-thirds for the intervening 
valleys. 


After dining on the top of the Alleghanies, we proceeded 
twenty-four miles further to Bedford, where we slept. Bed- 
ford is a village with about the same number of inhabitants as 
Mount Pleasant. Our road passed through the valleys and 
rising grounds on the top of the Alleghanies. Here there is 
great inequality of surface ; but the land, though not equal to 
that of Western America, is good and well farmed, and the 
country is healthy. ‘The inhabitants seem a vigorous race of 
people. Here I was told that gooseberries, currants, and 
similar fruits generally come to perfection, while in the low 
land on both sides of the Alleghanies, the influence of the sun 
is too great for that description of fruit, which becomes shriv- 
elled, and withered, and without flavour, before it ripens. 

The hotel at Bedford, kept by Mr. Leader, is very good, 
We set out on our journey again at four o’clock A, M. on the 
29th May, and passed through . similar description of country 
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for fourteen miles anda half, to Juniata, from the neighbour- 
heod of which the descent of the hills on the eastern side 
begins. There is a good deal of side-cutting of the hills for 
the road, but it is of sufficient width, and, I believe, neither — 
any of my fellow-passengers nor I felt the slightest uneasiness 
in being driven with speed, and without a drag to any of the 
wheels, through M‘Connel’stown to Chambersburg, about 
thirty-four miles from Juniata. The whole of the road con- 
tinued smooth and well kept,.which surprised me exceedingly, 
because the road remains the same as when Captain Hall 
crossed the Alleghanies, two years ago ;_ and he describes the 
state of the roads to be so wretched, that his family underwent 
sufferings exceeding any thing they had previously seen in 
America. I cannot conceive how this could happen. Cap- 
tain Hall, like myself, travelled at a very favourable season of 
the year, in the very beginning of June,—and the road is in 
- no part of it more steep, or in any respect worse, than the road 
near Shap, on the western road between London and Edin- 
burgh, or than many parts of the highland road between 
Edinburgh and Inverness. In fact, both in point of accom- 
modation and roads, I had not a pleasanter journey anywhere 
in the stage in the United States than between Pittsburg and 
Chambersburg. A great part of the road was, of course, very 
hilly, but that only prevented our getting. on with rapidity. 
The road was perfectly smooth and perfectly safe. ; 

The prospects in the descent of the hills of the finely cul- 
tivated farms of Eastern Pennsylvania, especially at this time, 
when every field was green, and all the land well farmed by as 
thriving a set of yeomen as are in the United States, were ex- 
tensive and beautiful. : 

Chambersburg is a considerable place, with good hotels. I 
was surprised, on going out in the evening, to find a watch- 
man, a German, calling the hours, who could not speak a 
- word of English. We had nice strawberries and cream at the 
hotels in crossing the Alleghanies. They are got without 
price, merely on paying the children for pulling them. Salad 
was produced to us at one of the Dutch hotels in the Allegha- 
nies, with a hot, sweet, and acid sauce; but as this was not 
relished, the ladies of our party made the usual salad sauce, 
substituting for oil the liquor from a boiled ham just cut, 
ete in the United States preferred to oil whenever it can 

e had. ’ 

The butter generally was not good ; a wild garlic, of which 

cows are fond, being very prevalent at this season in this and 
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other parts of the United States, and communicating a dis- 
agreeable taste to the butter. 

Chambersburg is at the distance of 148 miles from Phila- 

- delphia. 

On the following day, the 30th May, we dined at Harrisburg, 
the seat of legislation for Pennsylvania, situated on the eastern 
bank of the Susquehannah River. ‘The banks of the river 
here are uncommonly beautiful, and even romantic. ~ The 
capitol is a handsome building. Here Mrs. Fisher and her 
son and daughter, to my regret, quitted the Philadelphia stage, 
and set off for their destination, which was the beautiful village 
of Hagarstown, in Maryland, as they described it tome. I 
proceeded to Lancaster, which is the capital of the fertile and 
well-managed county of .the same name. The people in this 
neighbourhood are almost all Germans. Half the newspa- 
pers are published in the German language. The waiter at 
the hotel was a German, who could not speak English well... 
I slept at Lancaster, and, setting off early on the following 
morning, I easily reached Philadelphia, sixty-two miles distant, 
before the dinner hour. 

The whole district of country through which I travelled 

was equal in point of appearance of cultivation, and in the 
style and size of the farmhouses, and office-houses (generally 
of brick), to what is to be seen in the best districts of England 
or Scotland ; but thorn hedges, and in general dropping trees, 
are wanting even in this district to make the picture of a beau- 
tiful English farm complete. ‘The crops of rye and clover 
were particularly fine, and the gardens good, and in good order. 
In some respects, however, the farmers here have great advan- 
tages. They are all proprietors of the soil, and of course not 
liable to beremoved. They are allinsuch easy circumstances 
that every one of them keeps his own comfortable open car- 
riage. Mr. Porter’s farm, near Lancaster, was especially — 
‘pointed out as being well managed and cultivated. Toros, 
ing the Alleghanies we met with no travelling carriages but — 
the stages. Goods are transported between Pittsburg and . 
Philadelphia in great wagons, drawn by the heavy horses of 
Pennsylvania, which are very fine animals. We met many of 
those wagons. : ; 

At Philadelphia, [ again enjoyed the comforts of Mr. Heads,» 
the Mansion-house Hotel, and next day, the 1st of June, I re- 
turned to the excellent family boarding-house of Mr. Van 
Boskerck, at Hoboken, near New-York. Mr. Foot, Mr. 
Sprague, and several other members of Congress, and the 
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wel ngrtll Me Noah, of New-York, were fellow-passengers 
in this journey. ‘There was, as usual, an excellent dinner in 
the steamboat, andI observed, what would appear very strange 
in Britain, not a drop of wine was used by any of those gen- 
tlemen. 


It will appear from the preceding journal, that there is far 
less to interest a traveller in the southern states of North 
America, including Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, than in the other parts of 
the continent which J visited. There is, too, greater difficulty 
and greater expense in travelling through the southern than 
the northern division of the United States. I incline, there- 
fore, to think, that the fatigue and expense of a journey to the 
south is hardly repaid by the sight of any thing»that is not to 
be found in the northern states. I would therefore recomménd 
to persons from Britain travelling in the United States for 
amusement, and who have no business or avocation that calls 
them to the south, to confine their journeying to Washington, 
and that part of the states to the northward of it, on the eastern 
side of the Alleghanies; and on the western, to limit their 
travels to the line of the River Ohio, and to the states to the 
northward of that river, and of its confluence with the Missis- 
sippi, which they ought by all means to see. In this way a 
traveller may obtain as perfect a notion, and as perfect a view 
of the great American rivers, as by descending the Mississippi 
to New-Orleans. All travellers should see the confluence of 
the Mississippi and Missouri, and the beauties of the prairies 
and country in the neighbourhood of St. Louis, St. Charles, 
and in the western states. There are objects here of the most 
magnificent description, quite unlike any thing to be seen in 
Europe. Louisville, Lexington, and Frankfort are quite in the 
way of a traveller in going up or down the Ohio, and ought to 
be visited ; but, above all, let the traveller see New-York and 
its vicinity, and New-York State, and New-England and its 
villages, well and thoroughly. 

If he take pleasure in the most beautiful scenery in the world, 
he will be amply repaid for the inconveniences necessarily 
attending his passage from Europe by a day’s voyage on the 
glorious Hudson. On arriving at New-York, supposing him 
to arrive in summer, as most travellefs do, he will find the heat 
at first intolerable, and the noise very irksome, from carriages, 
carts, and wagons, all of which move at a trot. I would there- 
fore advise him, instead of domiciliating himself in a great 
boarding-house or hotel at New-York, to betake himself to 9 
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quiet house on the terrace at Brooklyn, or to some such one 
as that of which we were inmates at Hoboken. Should he go 
to a private boarding-house, he may require a little wine. It 
is always very high-priced, owing to the trifling demand for it, 
and often not of the best quality in such places,—but at any 
wine-merchants, Madeira and Sherry may be procured of good 
quality. Port and claret are not so easily to be had, but port 
is to be got good and cheap from Mr. Tobias, in Broad-street, 
and claret good and cheap from Mr. Dufau, No. 50 Gold- 
street. 

The conveyance by ferry steamboats is easy and sure, either 
from Brooklyn or Hoboken, and only occupies a few minutes. 
The view from Brooklyn is magnificent, and makes a traveller 
at once in love with America. The shady walks at Hoboken 

- lead me to give it the preference, independently of the comforts 
and retirement of Mr. Van Boskerck’s boarding-house, which, 
if Mrs. Trollope had ever enjoyed them, would have induced 
her to be a little more guarded in her general, and altogether 
exaggerated, abuse of the boarding-houses of the United States. 
Strangers and travellers are the very last persons who should 
find fault with the boarding-houses of the United States.. To 
them, these houses afford ready means for seeing the people, 
and mixing with them, and observing their manners. A 
stranger who conducts himself with propriety can thus always 
form acquaintances that will be useful to him. I quite under- 
stand the feelings 6f the Americans when they complain, as 
they often do, that they never found themselves so much thrown 
on their own resources as when they land at Liverpool without 
recommendations, and are shown into the lonely parlour of a 
hotel or inn, where the waiter asks them what they will order 
for dinner. Mrs. Trollope seems to have been unfortunate in 
her selection of hotels and boarding-houses almost everywhere ; 
but even she sometimes stumbled upon such as she liked. I 
found the system of living together, upon the whole, comfort- 
able for strangers—much more comfortable on a long lonely 
journey than the solitary inns of Britain. I have mentioned 
every instance, without exception, where the treatment at any 
of the hotels-was not such as a traveller has a right to expect ; 
and I may fearlessly ask, of any one entitled to answer the 
question, whether it be at all likely that an individual travelling 
through Europe for as many thousand miles as [ did through 
America, almost through all the states, unknown, and gene- 
rally without any recommendation, would have had as many 
acts of kindness and attention, and as few instances of incivility 

_ to record, as occurred in the course of my long journeys ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


’ 


Weather at Hoboken—Crowds of People enjoying the Walks there— 
Mrs. Trollope’s Complaint against. the Ladies of New-York, for not 
being found in the Hoboken Walks on the Sabbath, during the Per- 
formance of Divine Worship. at New-York—Sufficient Evidence that 
Mrs. Trollope objects to going to Church at all—Miss Wright’s 
Paper respecting Divorces and illegitimate Children—Removal to 
Mr. Anderson’s House near Hellgate in Long Island—Description 
of it—Mode of Life there—Thermometer 90° and 93°—Deaths from 
cold Water—Temperance Societies—Their good and bad Effects— 
Extrayagance of Dr. Beecher’s Opinion against fermented Liquors— 
The late Dr. Benjamin Rush a safer Authority upon this Subject— 
Intoxicated Persons rarely met with in the United States—The 
People drink frequently, but very little at a Time—Description of 
Hellgate on Long Island Sound—Washington Irving’s Account of it 

. —Number of beautiful Villas in the Neighbourhood—Views from the 
Vicinity of Hellgate—Farm—Vegetables, Fruits—Comparison of 
Fruits with those in England—Newtown Pippins—Dutch Reformed 
Church at Newtown—Mr. Anderson's Carriage—No Carriage allowed - 
to pass another here—Dominie Schoonemaker’s Church at Newtown 
Number of Carriages at Newtown during Divine Service—All ride 
—Mr. Agger, Deacon of Mr. Schoonemaker’s Church—Takes 
Charge of Sabbath-school—Visits to the neighbouring Proprietors 
and Farmers—Tea-parties—Affectionate Greetings of the Dutch 
Females—Manners of the Farmers—Wages of Labourers—Price of 
growing Oats—Application from John Boswell, a young Man, 2 
Ship-builder, from the west of Fife, who had emigrated with his 
Family to get Work here—Difficulties of his Situation from coming 
without Attestations of his Character—His subsequent Success—No 
Emigrant should come to this Country without Credentials. 


Summer and Autumn. ef 1830. 
Tus. weather was now: getting very warm at New-York ; 
and the crowds of people who came over to enjoy the cool 
shady walks at Hoboken great, at all times in the afternoon, 
but especially on Sunday. Mrs. Trollope, who was delighted 
with Hoboken, its terrace, and its scenery, again breaks out 
into loud complaints, when “she went there on a*bright Sunday 
afternoon, expressly to see the humours of the place,’’ because 
the ladies were at church, and because of the many thousand - 
persons in the grounds, nineteen-twentieths were, as she s 
men. I and many of my friends were frequently in these 
grounds on Sunday afternoons; and I am very’sure that, though 
P had 
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the number of males was greater than that of females, the 
number of females was never Jess than one-fourth of the whole 
number. Besides, Mrs. Trollope should have known, that it 
is not altogether reckoned fashionable or creditable for ladies 
of her own caste, presuming, as I do, that she at home belongs 
to the west end of the town, to promenade at Hoboken on 
Sunday afternoon; but her remark on this subject proves a 
great deal more, probably, than she intended. It-proves that 
she not only objects to the ladies of America attending Meth- 
odist meetings, or those of the Calvinistic Presbyterians, but 
that she objects to their going to church at all. ‘* The Sab- 
bath-day (she says) is ill passed, if passed entirely within brick 
walls, listening to an earth-born preacher ;”’ and then, assum- 
ing that all the clergy of New-York are self-elected and self- 
ordained priests, she asks, “* How can the men of America 
offer up their wives and daughters to propitiate them?’ ‘This 
is mere stuff. Mrs. Trollope should know, that although it is 
the custom in London for a great part of the nobility, and of 
the exclusive classes, to devote the Sunday afternoon to the 
display of themselves and their equipages in Hyde Park, no 
similar custom prevails generally over Great Britain. I sus- 
pect that, in Manchester and Liverpool, and I know that in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, ladies are not given to promenading 
during divine service on Sunday afternoon. 

It was just about this time, when I returned from my journey 
to the south, that a paper, written by Mrs. Trollope’s friend, 
Miss Wright, and signed with her initials “ F’. W.,”’ was put 
into my hands. The first part of it will show the notions which 
ladies who abandon all profession of religion are not ashamed 
to promulgate to the world. These are its terms :— 


“ Strange acts of legislation. 
‘Among the late multitudinous acts of the Pennsylvania 


egislature,we notice eight in annulment of marriage-contracts, 
and three in favour of illegitimate children ; by virtue of which 
latter decrees, it is accorded to some children, for or by whom 
applicatién had been made, to inherit the property of their 
fathers. 
“ Truly, it is inconceivable hav we can hear and read simi- 
lar facts without ever drawing a conclusion, or forming an 
opinion from the same. Men and women permitted, by act 
of the state, to live apart! Is it not possible for us to see what 
thismeans? That as the first union of men and women gives 
fees to the priest, or the magistrate, so their parting may give 
“ > 
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fees to lawyers, and an excuse to legislators for taking the 
people’s money under plea of legislating for some purpose, real 
or imagined, no matter which ! 

_ Now, should the Legislature pass acts protective of the 
children born under the ill-starred unions they are called to 
sever, there might be a plea for its interference ; but surely 
common sense must be at a loss to discover what interest the 
people at large, or their representatives, can have in the bind- 
ing together those who desire each other’s company, or the 
ostentatiously setting apart those who are disposed to be 
asunder.” " 


While I remained in’ the neighbourhood of New-York, I 
learned that the Indian chief, Tuskina, who, as already men- 
tioned, had eluded the search of the Americans while I was 
passing through the Creek territory, had surrendered himself 
to the Circuit Court of the United States on the day appointed 
for trial, and that the trial had issued in his acquittal of feloni- 
ously stopping the mail, and conviction for stopping its passage. 
The sentence was merely a fine of 100 dollars; which suf- 
ficiently proves the motives of those who made this mole-hill 
trifling occurrence a mountain. 

At this period a calculation appeared in the New-York 
newspapers of the number of persons who daily came into and 
went out of New-York. The amount was said to be consider- 
ably above 20,000 persons. 

I found in one of the newspapers an account of a cattle-show 
somewhere on the Hudson, in which nothing is of course said 
of the attendance of ladies. I notice this circumstance, be- 
cause Captain Hall has alluded to their absence on such occa- 
sions, as showing how seldom ladies are present at public 
meetings in the United States ; but the truth is, that, for very 
obvious reasons, it would be reckoned a breach of delicacy in 
Britain for ladies to attend cattle-shows ; and they never are, 
present at such assemblages. e 

The writer of this journal has attended cattle-shows, in both 
parts of the island of Great Britain, as often as most people, 
and he never saw a lady, but one, present on such an occasion; 
and her absence would have been thought more fit and proper. 

There is no restraint in the association of persons of both | 
sexes in the numerous steamboat excursions in the neighbour- 
hood of New-York and elsewhere. There is a greater $e 
aration between them in churches, at balls, and at pubhe 
dinner-tables, than exists in what are called the high 
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in Great Britain; but not greater, I apprehend, than takes 
place in the provincial towns of Britain. Captain Hall’s views 
on this subject are altogether assimilated to what he has seen 
in the higher ranks in Britain. There are far more easy man- 
ners in the mass of the people in America. It is the exclusive, 
the haut ton, who are not to be found there ; or who are only 
to be found in very small and very harmless numbers. ~ 

Marriages are more generally celebrated in the United States 
on Sunday than on any other day. 4 

The weather now became so hot, that, after looking about 
some time for a boatding-house, placed in a cool situation in 
the neighbourhood of New-York, in which we might pass the 
warmest part of the summer, we were glad to take up our quar- 
ters for some time in the house of Mr. Anderson, on the shore 
of Long Island, near Hellgate. Mr. Anderson is a Scotch- 
man, who ina very few years having made a competency at 
New-York, and married a lady of Dutch extraction on Long- 
Island, retired to a beautiful farm of thirty or forty acres here, 
on which a most excellent house had been previously erected : 
such a house, in point of size and large comfortable rooms, as 
would be suitable for an estate of a couple of thousands a year 
in Britain. There are a few good shady trees about it, and 
an excellent garden, in which there are some particularly fine 
hydrangias, about six feet high. ‘The aithea frutex, too, is a 
beautiful shrub here, retaining its flower for a long time. 

Mr. Anderson had not been in the habit of taking boarders ; 
but it is not reckoned at all impertinent here to apply at once 
to know whether a family will take boarders. Accordingly, a 
friend of mine in New-York, to whom, and to his wife, I was 
much obliged for their good offices on this and very many other 
occasions, thinking the place very like what we wanted, made 
the application to Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, who were good 
enough to agree to receive us, provided we could conform to 

“the hours of their meals, which were six A. M. for breakfast, 
twelve for dinner, and seven for tea and supper. We never 
hesitated about this, knowing how much one’s comfort de- 
pends in sultry weather on airy rooms and airy situation ; and 
we afterward found that nothing was so conducive to health 
during the intense heat of the summer as to go to bed very 
early and to rise very early. The heat is yery great until the 
sun sets in the evening ; and immediately after sunset, dews 
fall during the very short twilight, which render it unwholesome 
to take exercise in the open air; but the mornings, at the 
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period of sunrise, are sufficiently cool to enable “any one in tol- 
erable health to take walking exercise foran hour or more. 

We followed this course pretty rigidly for several weeks 
during the month of July and beginning of August, when the 
thermometer was almost every day at 90°, sometimes at 93°, 
and escaped without fever, although the deaths at New-York, 
for about a fortnight, amounted to double the usual number. 
A report of,the deaths at New-York is weekly printed in all 
the newspapers. I was surprised to observe the very consider- 
able number. of deaths at this period from the use of cold water, 
and found, on inquiry, that those deaths were owing to taking 
cold water without any-mixture-6f spirits. 

The-temperance societies oer the United States have cet+ 
tainly done a great deal of good, and are entitled to praise for 
the activity with which their exertions have been conducted. 
They haye not only established a weekly paper called the 
“ Journal of Humanity and Herald of the American Temper- 
ance Society,’’ devoted to the objects of the society, but have 
engaged a dozen clergymen as agents, who go all over the 
United States to point out the evil consequences of indulging in 
spirituous liquors, and establishing auxiliary societies in many 
ofthe towns. It may be questioned, however, whether rather 
too much enthusiasm has not been displayed in ‘carrying into 
view the praiseworthy objects of the society. The daily use of 
ardent spirits in any considerable quantity is no doubt very likely 
to lead to intemperance, and to the destruction of health; but 
in a country where labourers and mechanics cannot fail to be 
exceedingly overheated when at work, they cannot, I suspect, 
quench their thirst with any safety without mixing a small 
quantity of spirits with the liquid which they drink. The 
deaths at New-York caused by cold water have increased very 
much since the labourers became members of temperance 
societies, one article in the constitution of which is, ** That 
ardent spirits are not to be tasted at all.’ Many very sensible ~ 
men have sent forth opinions upon this subject, which are, I 
fear, likely to do harm. 

Dr. Beecher, of Boston, whom I have already mentioned, has 
published a series of sermons on the nature, occasions, signs, 
evils, and remedy of intemperance, in which he writes, ‘I 
know that much is said about the prudent use of ardent spirits, 
but we might as well speak of the prudent use of the plague. 
Strong beer has been recommended as a substitute for ardent 
spirits, and the means of leading back the captive to health and 
liberty; but though it may not create intemperate habitg ag 
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soon, it has no power to allay them.  I€ will finish even what 
ardent spirits had begun, and with this difference only, that it 
does not rasp the vital organs with quite so keen a file, and 
enables the victim to come down to his grave by a course some- 
what more dilatory, and with more of the good-natured stu- 
pidity of the idiot, and less of the demoniac phrensy of the 
madman, Wine has been prescribed ds a means of decoying 
the intemperate from the ways of death, but habit cannot be 
thus cheated out of its dominion, nor ravening appetite be 
amused down to a sober and temperate demand. Retrench- 
ments and substitutes, then, are idle; and if in-any case they 
succeed, it is not in one of a thousand. It is the tampering 
of an infant with a giant,—the effort of a kitten to escape from 
the paws of a lion.” » 

I cannot help thinking that these views are extravagant, and 
that more good is likely to-be permanently done by following 
the advice of a celebrated physician of Philadelphia, the late 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, who, more than twenty years-ago, pub- 
lished an inquiry into the effects of ardent spirits upon the 
human body and mind, in which he deprecates their use, unless ° 
in certain cases which he mentions, especially when the body 
has been exposed for a long time to wet weather, more particu- 
larly if it be combined with cold; but recommends in their 
stead the use of cider as perfectly wholesome, the use of malt- 
liquor as containing a good deal of nourishment,—and the use 
of wine as cordial and nourishing, and inspiring cheerfulness 
and good-humour. 

It is certainly singular to find so great exertions on the sub- 
ject of temperance in the United States, when I can bear 
testimony to the greatest appearance of sobriety among the 
people. During the first three months that I passed in the 
United States, I saw only one intoxicated person, an Oneida 
Indian. I did not, during my residence in the United States 
for nearly three years, see a dozen people the worse for 
liquor. At the same time, there is no doubt that a larger 
quantity of spirits is used by the people of the United States, 
in reference to their population, than in Great Britain ; but this 
fact, which has at first sight a startling appearance, is easily 
explained. Wine is in much less general use in the United 
States than in Britain; but the whole people, the mass, are in 
such easy circumstances, and the price of spirits of all kinds is 
so cheap, that all, without exception, can afford to use spirits 
daily as they like. Brandy and water is the favourite liquor of 
the male population, but they take it, though frequently, in such 
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small quantity at a time that they are rarely intoxicated. ‘Still 

the habit is a bad one, and prejudicial to health ; but the way 

_t6 get rid of it is, I am persuaded, not by préaching a crusade 

“against all fermented liquors, but by recommending such 

liquors as‘are considered salutary by Dr. Rush ; for obtaining 

which, the finances of every one in the United States, who is 
industrious, are sufficient. 

While we remained at Hellgate, during the hot weather, 
when a large quantity of liquid is almost indispensable, I found 
a small mixture of rum with water perfectly wholesome, and I 
saw it used in the same way by many people in the neighbour- 
hood, and have no doubt of its not being prejudicial to -health 
when taken in moderate quantity. 4 

Hellgate, on the east side of which Mr. Anderson’s house 
was very beautifully situated on aneminence, is a narrow strait 
in the East River or Long Island Sound, as already mentioned, 
about half a. dozen miles from New-York, in which, when the 
water is low, there are numerous whirlpools, or eddies, occa- 
sioned by great masses of rock, which leave only a very con- 
tracted passage for vessels. A very experienced pilot is 
requisite for sailing vessels, which, if they get into the eddies, 
are twirled about in a most extraordinary manner. 

Washington Irving describes Hellgate ‘to be as pacific at 
low water as any otlier stream. As the tide rises, it begins to 
fret ; at half-tide it rages and roars, as if bellowing for more 
water; but when the tide is full, it relapses again into quiet, 
and for a time seems almost to sleep as soundly as an alderman 

~after dinner. 

‘*It may be compared to an inveterate hard drinker, who isa 
peaceable fellow enough when he has no liquor at all, or when 
rc Bee his skinful: but when half-seas-over, plays the very 

evil.”’ Ba 

The borders of the. sound, all about this strait, are broken 
and indented by rocky nooks, and the bay towards the city is 
so beautifully shaped, and the views og both sides so interest- 
ing, that the shores and neighbourhood of the bay are adorned 
with a greater number of handsome, and some of them expen- 
sive villas, than any place where 1 have been, either in this 
neighbourhood or elsewhere in the United States. There is 
nowhere, even upon the ‘Thames, in the same space of ground, 
a greater number of country houses or villas. Mr. Ander- — 
son’s house is in the highest situation, above and close to the 
whirlpool, and the views from it are at all times fine; and while — 
the shipping are dancing through Hellgate, frequently very 
amusing. 
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The farms in the neighbourhood are all cultivated; but 
having been long accustomed to the plough, and the soil very 
different from that of Illinois, the application of manure is 
indispensably necessary. The contiguity to New-York insures 
tolerable prices for green crops, and a great part of the land is 
devoted to them. Even the Lima bean is cultivated in_ the 
field. ‘The varieties of the bean in an American garden last 
during great part of the summer; but the heat of the sun is 
too great for green peas after the first or second crop. Neither 
do artichokes thrive well, nor cauliflowers, nor brocoli; but 
the tomata is excellent and abundant, and pumpkins and vege- 
table marrow are plentiful. Asparagus, too, is often cultivated 
on the field in Long Island, and is nowhere of better quality. 
It is sometimes sold in the New-York market at twopence 
sterling per hundred. Upon the whole I think the vegetables 
for the table in Great Britain are fully equal in variety and 
quality to those in the United States, but they are much higher 
in price. A great distinction is to be drawn between the two 
countries respecting the article fruit. The Americans have - 
peaches, melons, apples, strawberries, and cherries, all of 
excellent quality, and in such abundance, that there is not a 
single individual in the whole country, even the very shoe- 
black, whose funds do not enable-him to have as much of these 
fruits as he likes at the proper season. ‘There are also abun- 
dance of walnuts, and of various sorts of nuts for everybody. 
In many places, but not universally, there are plums, pears, 
and grapes. ‘Ihe plums, so far as f have seen them, are not 
equal to the English,—the pears, especially the sickle pear of 
Pennsylvania, exce]lent,—the grapes quite inferior to those in 
the open air in France, or in the south of England; but the 
great difference between the countries exists in the abundance 
of the first-mentioned fruits for the whole mass of the people. 
Peaches are raised on standard trees only, and, though univer- 
sally good, are not superior in flavour to those raised on garden 
walls, or inhot-houses in England. They are reckored better 
at Philadelphia than anywhere else. Melons are considered 
best-flavoured in Virginia and the Carolinas; but they are so 
plentiful in New-York, that there is hardly a labourer who does 
not partake of watermelon every day during the hot season. 
Apples are as good in the neighbourhood of New-York as 
anywhere. Apricots, and nectarines, and figs, are hardly ever 
seen. Itis therefore clear, that a man of wealth may obtain 
greater variety of fine fruit in England than in the United 
States, the melon and apple alone being inferior to the melons 
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and apples in America ; but all in this country have plenty of 
excellent fruit. There is not, properly speaking, a fruit-shop 
in any of the great cities inthe United States. ‘The Newtown 
pippin is the apple most prized. It was originally observed 
“150 years ago at Newtown, a nice village in Long Island, about 
five miles from Mr. Anderson’s house, and where, while we 
resided with him, we attended divine worship every Sunday. 
Mr. Anderson had a four-seated carriage, and a pair of capital 
brown horses, which allowed no competitors to pass them. 
This is generally a matter very much attended to in a great 
part of the United States, that one carriage should not pass 
another upon the road. 

Mr. Schoonemaker is the minister of the Dutch Reformed 
church at Newtown, a very respectable person, who had suc- 
ceeded his father in the ministry of the same church. The 
Dutch clergy in the neighbourhood of New-York still retain 
the original appellation of Dominie, and Mr. Schoonemaker 
was, I observed, generally called in conversation the Dominie, 
or Dominie Schoonemaker. ‘There was also an Episcopalian 
church at Newtown, and the number of carriages waiting during 
the period of divine service at this trifling village of 600 or 
800 people, was probably as great as at all the churches in 
Edinburgh put together ; but no one coming from the country 
to the village ever thinks of walking. I remember mentioning 
to alady in Long Island, how different were the habits of 
people in Great Britain in this respect, on which she remarked, 
that before she had children she used to walk; but upon ques- 
tioning her how far she used to walk, she admitted that a mile 
was her limit. 

Mr. Anderson, our landlord, was a deacon of Mr. Schoone- 
“maker’s church ; he also was one of those who took charge of 
a Sabbath-school, at Hallett’s Cove, a small village at the dis- 
tance of about a quarter of a mile from his house. There 
was family worship every Sunday evenipg in Mr. Anderson’s 
house, and the children of the Sabbath-school, with their 
teacher, and some of those persons, both male and female, 
who took charge of them, came to Mr. Anderson’s house on a 
week day evening oncea month. The children were examined 
by their teacher and by Mr. Anderson, and after the examina- 
tion was aver, a passage in the Bible was read,—a hymn or 
psalm was sung,—and a prayer was offered up, cither by Mr. 
Anderson, or by some of those who accompanied the children, 
There is a perfectly good understanding among the different 
classes of religious persons in this country No superiority is 
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claimed, or allowed by one over another. I remember on one 
of these occasions in Mr. Anderson’s house, that Mr. Hallett, 
a blind gentleman, an Episcopalian, prayed with great fluency 
and propriety. Mr. Cuok, the teacher of the school, was a 
Presbyterian, so there were here three sects, as we call them, 
joined together in one good work. I have reason to believe 
that such meetings as those { have now mentioned are common, 
both in this and many other parts of the United States, among 
those persons who profess the Christian religion, not because it 
is the national religion, but because they believe it. 

* We accompanied our landlord and landlady on several visits 
to the neighbouring proprietors and farmers. There seemed 
to me to be a great deal of hospitality among them, without 
any ostentation or ceremony. It was at tea-parties, chiefly at 
an early hour in the afternoon, that any preparation was made, 
and then it ehiefly consisted of the addition of a variety of 
cakes, for which the Dutch, from whom the Long Island 
farmers are chiefly descended, are celebrated, such as waffles, 
erullers, doughnuts, sweet-cakes, and gingerbread, with sliced 
ham, and preserves of all kinds. Wines and spirits were 
generally on the side table, of which all partook at pleasure. 

Draughts and backgammon were sometimes introduced. 
The never-failing tobacco-pipe or cigar accompanied convivial 
meetings of this description, and did not tend to increase their 
enjoyment tome. The greetings of the Dutch families are 
very affectionate. They generally kiss each other at meetings, 
and even the same sort of friendly salutation is extended to a 
stranger lady, when they become acquainted with her. Some 
of the farmers in Long Island are wealthy, butin general they 
are conte to live comfortably and hospitably with all the 
ordinary necessaries and comforts of life, without show, and 
without seeming to care so much as other classes of people in~ 
this country generally do about money. The wages of a 
labourer, while I was in J.ong Island, were generally a dollar 
a day, exclusive of board, and a quantity of spirits, if he was 
employed in mowing grass, reaping grain with the cradle- 
Scythe, or in any severe work. Growing oats were bought by 
Mr. Anderson from a neighbouring farmer at five dollars anda 
half per acre; he got them cut and bound for a dollar and ahalf 
per acre, Oats yield from twenty-five to thirty bushels per 
acre. ‘The price is about one shilling and threepence sterling 


per bushel. $F 
5 
I had not been Jong at Mr. Anderson’s, when I was applied 
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to by a good-looking young man, from the west of Fifeshire in 
Scotland, whose name was John Boswell, to give bim, or pro- 
cure for him, a letter of recommendation to a ship-builder in 
New-York. I had never seen him before, as far as I knew ; 
but I had been acquainted with his father, a very respectable 
person in his line, farm overseer to the late Mr. Mutter, of 
Annfield, near Dunfermline. Boswell’s story was this :—He 
had been bred a ship-carpenter, had married, and was the father 
of two children. Finding his wages of about 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
per day insufficient for the maintenance of his family, he com- 
menced being toll-keeper, but did not succeed in his new 
profession. He had, therefore, brought his wife and children 
to New-York, being possessed only of a small sum of money, 
and of some furniture, a fowling-piece, &c. He had made 
application, immediately on his arrival at New-York, some 
weeks previously, for employment, but no ene would receive 
him into his ship-building yard, in which there is much valuable 
property, without attestations of his character for honesty and 
sobriety. He accidéntally heard of my being in the neighbour- 
hood, and applied to me to give him such attestations. Know- 
ing nothing previously of this young man but what I have 
mentioned, it was impossible for me to comply with his request ; 
but I gave him a letter to a gentleman in the neighbourhood 
of New-York, who might, I thought, be of use to him, stating 
exactly what I knew of him. .Workmen in the ship-building 
line were at this period plentiful, and months followed before any 
opening occurred for employing Boswell. In the meantime his 
finances were exhausted, and he had-been obliged to part with 
some ofthe property he had brought with him. He was begin- 
ning to wish himself well home again when an o f work was 
madetohim. I happened to beat New-York on the very day when 
simapgentred and remember well the pleasure which beamed 
in his eyes when he told me of the offer, and asked me what 
wages he should propose. My advice to him was to leave that 
matter to his master, after he had been at work for a week, and 
showed what hecoulddo. The next pat saw Boswell he was 
in the receipt of two dollars a day for ten hours’ work, and of as 
much more at the same rate per hour, if he chose to be longer 
employed. His gains—for he told me that he could live at 
half the expense which it cost him,to live in Scotland, although 
his family here had animal food three times a day—soon 
enabled him to have a comfortable well-furnished house, where 
I again and again saw his family quite happy, and in which he 
had boarders. J sent for him to Hoboken, where J was then 
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living, two or three days before I left New-York in the month 
of April, 1831, that I might learn if [ could be the bearer of 
any communication to his friends in Scotland. ~-He came over 
to me with a better suit of clothes on his back and a better 
umbrella, than, I believe, I myself possessed. He only wished, 
he said, his friends to know how well settled he now was. He 
had earned on the preceding day almost as much as he could 
earn at the same business in Scotland in a week ; and he hoped 
in less than twenty years to make a fortune, and return to 
Scotland. 

I have mentioned the whole particulars of this case, because 
it contains information which may be useful to many. I had 
reason to know, before I left New-York, that Boswell was an 
excellent workman,—industrious, honest, and sober. He told 
me that he never drank much whiskey in his own country, and 
that he would take far less of it at New-York, where, though it 
was much cheaper, it was of very inferior quality. Certificates 
of good character are very requisite for all emigrants to the 
United States, but especially for mechanics and labourers ; and 
they should either be procured from magistrates or from cler- 
gymen, no matter to what scet they belong. I need not add, 
that it is most important to obtain recommendations, where 
they can be got, to some respectable individual at the port 
where the emigrants first of all arrive. 


< CHAPTER XXXV. 


Visit to Hyde Park, Dr. Hosack’s magnificent Seat on the Hudson, 
which every Foreigner should see—Dr. Hosack’s Manner of address- 
ing his Servants—Sailing Vessels on the Hudson—Captain Hall’s 
Declaration, that North America is an unpicturesque Country— 
Captain Hall at no pains to see the most interesting Scenes wi 
his reach—Staten Island, Hellgate, Mount Vernon, &c.—Mrs. Trel- 
lope’s Authority directly opposed to Captain Hall’s—Reasons “iy 
she must be in the right—Works of Nature on a magnificent Sea’ 
on this Continent—Flushing in Long Island—Botanie Garden and 
Nurseries there—Protected by Sir William Erskine during the Revo- 
lution—Price of evergreen Shrubs there—Camp-meeting of People 
of Colour near Flushing—Price of Peaches and Melons—Mr. Poin- 
sett, late Minister of the United States to Mexico—His Observation 
respecting the Eastern States of America—Mr, Ferrall’s Char, s 
against Mr, Poinsett unfounded—Extract from one of Mr, Poinsett’s 
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Diplomatic Papers—Mr. Ferrall’s and Mr. Alexander Baring’s Views 
as to the Acquisition of Texas by the United States—Mr. Ferrall’s 
Opinion, that Aniraosity towards Britain pervades America, un- 
founded—The right of Search, the only Point of Contention, and 
which should be arranged in quiet Times—Outrages committed by 
British Ships of War, as detailed in the Eleventh Chapter of Captain 
Hall’s Fragments, which every Englishman ought to read—The 
British Name a Passport in the United States—Return to Mr. Van 
Boskerek’s Boarding-house at Hoboken—Celebration of the French 
Revolution of July, 1830, at New-York, on 26th November, 1830— 
Order and Decorurn of the People, the Procession consisting of above 
one hundred thousand Persons—No Disturbance—No Accident— 
Prodigious Display of individual Wealth—Enthusiasm of the People 

_ —Erroneous Notion of Mrs. Trollope, that the People are indifferent 
as to the political Condition of any Nation but their own—Rejoicings 
in the United States on account of Catholic Emancipation in Britain 
—Remarkable Persons attending the Procession, Mr. Monroe, Enoch 
Crosby, Anthony Glean, David Williams—Severe Winter—Sleigh~- 
ing at New-York—Young Burke at the Park Theatre—No Grounds 
for Mrs. Trollope’s Remark as to the Rudeness of Persons in the 
Theatre—IlIness and Death of Mr. Van Boskerck, our Landlord, at 
Hoboken—Details of his Funeral—Voyage from New-York to 
London in the President Packet ship—Severe Storm on the 24th 
and 25th April—Hint not to prefer a Ship on her first Voyage— 
Contrary Winds—Made the Voyage from 17th April to 25th. May, 
when we landed at Deal. 
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Summer and Autumn of 1830, and Winter of 1830, 
and Spring of 1831, till 25th May, 

I xerr Mr. Anderson’s house for two or three days in the 
beginning of July to pay a visit, which I had long projected, 
to Dr. Hosack, at his magnificent seat on the. Hudson, where 
I was most kindly received by himself and his amiable family. 
He lives very much in the same style as an English country 
gentleman of large fortune, possessing every luge and com- 
fort which wealth, and the knowledge how to make use of it, 
can bestow. His mansion-house is large, elegant, and well- 
furnished ; but it is not my object to describe a place laid out 
and embellished as a fine residence and fine grounds in Eng- 
land are, or to tell the readers of these pages of the size of Dr. 
Hosack’s rooms, of his eating or drawing-rooms, his excellent 
library, his billiard-room, or his conservatory, of his porters’ 
lodges, his temples, his bridges, his garden, and the other et 
ceteras of this truly delightful domain which he has adorned, 
and was, at the time when I was there, adorning with great 
e and skill, and without much régard tocost. The splendid 
race over the most beautiful of all beautiful rivers, admired 
more the oftener seen, renders Hyde Park, as I think, the 
most enviable of all the desirable situations on the river. Dr. 
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Hosack lias now retired fromm practice as the first physician in 
New-York. His activity is, however, unabated. He takes 
great delight in superintending his numerous workmen, and 
the management of his place and farm. He has 800 acres 
adjoining to his house, all, I believe, in his own occupation, 
and is taking great pains to obtain the best breeds of cattle 
and sheep. I saw many good specimens of the Tees-Water 
breed. His park contains deer and a few Cashmere goats, 
which are particularly handsome. In short, this is quite a 
show-place, in the English sense of the_word, which every 
foreigner’ should see on its own account,—on account of .the. 
great beauty of the natural terrace above the river, and the 
charming and varied views from it, as well as on account of 
the art with which the original features of the scene are advan- 
tageously displayed. 

Persons in the situation of Dr. Hosack’s family differ so 
little in their mode of living and manners in the United States, 
in Britain, and on the continent of Europe, that there are no 
striking points of discrimination. In the United States all go 
to bed earlier and rise earlier, and, of course, breakfast and 
dine at earlier hours. I neither saw a tobacco-pipe nor a cigar 
while I remained at Dr. Hosack’s house, nor were spirituous 
liquors of any kind upon the table. The greatest hospitality 
was shown me; and I have cause to regret that circum- 
stances prevented me from availing myself of it frequently. 

I observed that Dr. Hosack, in speaking to his worknien, 
never addressed them by their Christian name alone, but 
always in this way: ‘‘ Mr. Thomas, be so good as do this,” 
or *“ Mr. Charles, be so good as do that.”? It would not be 
easy for an Englishman of rank or great fortune to form his 
mouth so as to give his orders to his servants in similar terms ; 
but the more equal diffusion of wealth, and greater equality of 
condition, which prevail in this country, put the sort of sub- 
migsion of inferiors to superiors, to which we in Britain are 
accustomed, quite out of the question in the free part of the 
United States, and undoubtedly render the mass of the people 
far more comfortable, contented, and happy. 

The sailing vessels on the Hudson are extremely beautiful 
in form. They have no foresail, merely a jib and main-sheet, 
bleached as white as a table-cloth by the sun. The Ameri- 
cans may perbaps with some justice be accused of want of 
taste, in the sense in which the British generally understand 
the term. But I suspect that in naval architecture, in the form 
of their ships, and boats of all descriptions, in their adaptation 
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for sailing with speed, and their clean and handsome appear- 
ance, we ought to admit that they excel all other nations. 
Dr. Hosack’s grounds are so very charming, and the views 
from them so picturesque and striking, that | cannot help wish- 
ing that Captain Hall had seen Hyde Park Terrace before he 
declared ‘‘ North America to be the most unpicturesque 
country to be found anywhere.” This seems tq me a most rash 
assertion, proceeding from an individual who merely had time 
to traverse the vast territory of the United States, about as 
large as Europe, in one line to the south and one to the north. 
What should we think of an American traveller who had 
journeyed from London to Newcastle by the east, and had 
returned from Carlisle by the west road, declaring England to 
be an unpicturesque country !—and yet he would be far better 
entitled in that case to deliver an authoritative opinion on the 
subject of England than the gallant officer on the subject of 
America ; for he would have travelled in two directions through 
England, which is not so considerable in point of extent as 
several of the separate states of America. But Captain Hall 
had, in fact, admitted himself to be incapable of giving an 
opinion upon this subject worthy of any consideration. He 
tells us in one part of his book, that “ there are few things so 
‘ fatiguing as fine scenery,’ ’’ and in another, that ‘‘ the most 
picturesque object in every traveller’s landscape is the Post- 
office,”’—he acted accordingly ; and has confirmed the truth 
of his remarks, so far as he is concerned, by omitting to take 
the trouble to visit the most interesting scenes easily and daily 
for a long period within his reach. It does not appear from 
his book that he ever was on Staten Island, to enjoy the views 
from it, though the most diversified and beautiful in America, 
and daily in his power. He passed through Hellgate in the 
dark, and never returned to see it, though one of the most 
singular scenes of that description in the world, within much 
less than an hour’s drive of New-York ; and although he was 
long at Washington, he left it without seeing Mount Vernon, 
which was within an hour and a half’s drive of him, because, 
as he states, the steamboat did not pass the place at a conve- 
nient hour. It would have been absurd to point out these 
omissions, which are merely a sample of many that might be 
noticed, were it not to prove that, notwithstanding Captain 
' Hall’s opinion is expressed in terms so peremptory, it is not 
entitled to any weight. Well might Mrs. Trollope ask, “* Who 
is it that says America is not picturesque? I forget, but 
surely.he- never travelled from Utica to Albany.” This is@ 
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severe question, for Captain Hall travelled in the very same 
line as Mrs. Trollope. ‘1 have often confessed,” Mrs. Trol- 
lope adds, “‘my conscious incapacity for description, but I 
must repeat it here, to apologize for my passing so dully 
through this matchless valley of the Mohawk. I would that 
some British artist, strong in youthful daring, would take my 
word for it, and pass over for a summer pilgrimage through the 
State of New-York. In very earnest he would do wisely, for 
I question if the world could furnish within the same space, and 
with equal facility of access, so many subjects for his pencil. 
Mountains, forests, rocks, lakes, rivers, cataracts, all in per- 
Jfeetion. But he imust be bold as a lion in colouring, or he 
will make nothing of it.” 

Think of the magnificence of the rivers of the western part 
of the United States,—of the Hudson, the most lovely of all 
rivers,—of the scenery of the Alleghanies, running from one 
end of this great continent to the other, inall variety of shapes, 
and with numerous offsets or spurs to the right and left, cover- 
ing 120,000 square miles, and then judge whether the senti- 
ments of Captain Hall or Mrs. Trollope, for these great doc- 
tors differ toto celo on this question, are the best founded. 
The truth is, that all the works of nature on the continent of 
America are on a magnificent scale ; mountaing, rivers, lakes, 
valleys, and plains. Captain Hall, and all British travellers, 
cannot fail to miss the smooth pastures, the beautiful and 
richly-dressed fields, the hedges, and the dropping trees of 
England. But it is utterly absurd, that because the United 

States are not in the advanced state of cultivation of our own 
country, and because great plains, one of the grand features of 
the country, must sometimes be passed over, to hold thata 
traveller should forget the splendid, striking, and most peculiar 
features of this continent, and in one line, pass sentence of 

~condemnation on the whole country as unpicturesque. Such 

a mode of proceeding only proves that the traveller never 
saw it. 

. Flushing is a handsome village in Long Island, a few miles 
from Mr. Anderson’s house, at the head of Flushing Bay, 
between which and New-York steamboats were regularly pass- 
ing Hellgate. Here are a botanical garden and nurseries be- 
longing to Messrs. Prince, whose family formed the establish- 
ment above eighty years ago. It is the greatest of this de- 
scription in the United States. Mr. Prince, senior, is a'sci- 
entific person, of most agreeable manners, and makes every 
one welcome to se¢ his fine collection, The extent of the 
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' grounds is about forty acres ; and they contain 10,000 species 


of trees and plants. There are about 30,000 plants in pots in 
the hot-houses. About forty labourers are constantly em- 
ployed. -Mr. Prince has.paid great attention to the vine, and 
has about 100,000 of his own rearing. Mr. Prince’s family 
(his father was then alive) were very much afraid, he told me, 
that their grounds would be ravaged by the British soldiery 
when they were in possession of Long Island during the war of 
the revolution. They applied to the British general, Sir Wil- 
liam Erskine, for protection. He gave them a corporal’s guard, 
which remained with them, and no injury of any kind was done. 
Mr. Prince is at present getting from Scotland the seed of the 
larch tree, and the seed of the mountain-ash tree. Neither of 
those trees thrive so well in this country as in Scotland. The 
larch tree only thrives in a moist situation in the United 
States.. The price of ornamental evergreens is immense at this 
nursery. They can only be raised in hot-houses, as the se- 
verity of the winter frost does not allow them to live out of 
doors. The most common privet, Arbor vite, or whin, costs 
half a dollar per plant. English laurel, Portugal laurel, Eng- 
lish evergreen oak or holly, cost a dollar foreach plant. The 
variety of magnolias in this nursery is prodigious. 

- There was a camp-meeting of people of colour near Flush- 
ing on the 29th August. I accompanied a great body of them 
on Sunday morning from Hallet’s Cove to Flushing. Peaches 
and melons were at this time very abundant ; and there were 
great quantities of them in the boat for the use of the people. 
Peaches were at this period selling for ninepence a bushel, 
and muskmelons, of delicious flavour,at a penny each. ‘There 
were about 460 people in the steamboat, the Linnzus, of sey- 
enty tons, on our trip to Flushing ; and it required nice man- 
agement to keep the people properly balanced on each side 
of the upper deck. 

There might be about 3000 or 4000 people at this meeting. 
The preachers were all men of colour; one of them, though 
speaking the broken English, which is universal among the 
coloured people, possessed a great deal of natural eloquence, 
and was not at all deficient either in matter ormanner. There 
were at this meeting a great many people from New-York, 
who came in carriages by land; indeed, the multitude and 
variety of carriages were as great as at most race-courses in 
Britain. Perfect order was maintained during the service, both 
in the forenoon and afternoon; but the contiguity of the vil- 
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procured, seemed to me unfavourable for that strict preserva- 
tion of decorum which is indispensably necessary at such 
meetings. I left the ground when the afternoon service was 
finished. 

At this period I had the good fortune to become acquainted 
at New-York with Mr. Poinsett, who had lately returned from 
Mexico, where he was minister from the United States for 
some years. Mr. Poinsett is one of the most accomplished 
men whom [| have met in the United States. He was origin- 
ally educated at Edinburgh, with a view to the medical pro- 
fession, but having afterward succeeded to a large fortune, he 
became a diplomatist. The truth of an observation of his, 
when I was expressing to him the admiration with which I had 
beheld the extent, the fertility, and the internal water-commu- 
nication of the western part of America, struck me very much. 
He said “ that he now looked upon the eastern states of Ame- 
rica,’’ that is, the whole country to the eastward of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, ‘‘ merely as the portico to the great territory 
of the United States.” 

Mr. Ferrall is, I observe, guilty of a popular mistake, in ac- 
cusing Mr. Poinsett of interfering, when he was minister, in 
the internal concerns of Mexico. This charge was, long be- 
fore Mr. Poinsett left Mexico, established to be groundless. 
Mr. Poinsett was recalled, not until after his conduct had been 
fully approved of by President Jackson’s cabinet in a public 
document. Before quitting Mexico, he presented a most able 
and spirited reply to the attack which had been made upon 
him by the State of Mexico, the conclusion of which is in these 
terms, and is well worthy of being preserved, if it were only 
on account of the comprehensive statement which it contains 
of the blessings enjoyed by the people of the United States. 
‘The undersigned cannot take leave of the Mexican people, 
to whom he directs his speech for the last time, without ex- ~ 
horting them to remove from their minds all suspicions against 
foreign nations which proffer friendship. The deceit, conceal- 
ment, and intrigue which characterized diplomacy in ancient 
times are no longer practised by civilized nations; and 

although weak and evil-minded men may interpret the simplest 

actions and the most honourable conduct, as resulting from ,, 
dark and mysterious purposes, which have for their object the 
injury of this country, the Mexican people may rely upon it, . 
that there is no nation, either American or European, which 
degrades itself by such tricks. In fine, the undersigned exhorts 
them to believe, that their neighbours, the United States of 
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America, have always regarded them with sympathy, and with 
the most lively interest, ‘and that it is utterly impossible they 
can ever entertain the slig htest jealousy in respect to the pros- 
perity of Mexico. 

“The United States are in a state of progressive aggran- 
dizement, which has no example in the history of the world. 
Its federal union, instead of dissolving, as had been predicted 
by European politicians, has strengthened with the progress of 
time. Its commerce rivals that of the most ancient nations of 
Europe. Its internal communications, its rivers, canals, and 
roads, are animated with the commerce of a rich and indus- 
trious country. Its manufactures are in the most flourishing 
cotdition. Its fortifications, its army, and marine can compare 
with those of any in the world. Its revenue is about sufficient, 
without imposing internal duties ; and, finally, the mass of its 
population is better educated, and more elevated in its moral 
and intellectual character, than that of any other. If such is 
its political condition, is it possible that its progress can be 
retarded, or its aggrandizement curtailed, by the rising pros- 
perity of Mexico? Instead of entertaining suspicions or dis- 
trust of their neighbours, the Mexican people ought to search 
out the circumstances to which this state of singular prosperity 
is to be attributed, and adopt them as the most “noble means of 
rivalry. : 

*¢ They will be found to consist in liberal institutions, wisely 
and faithfully administered ; a rigid adhesion to the constitu- 
tion, without which one branch of the government usurps the 
prerogatives of another; a perfect submission to the will of 
the people constitutionally expressed; a universal desire to 
promote the common good, and an intimate union for this 
end; a strict and impartial administration of justice; the 
liberty which every one enjoys of employing his time and 
means in improving his condition, without the interference of 
the government; the equality. of all before the law ; direct and 
purely popular elections, which elevate the character of the 
mass of the people; and, lastly, the means of education abund- 
ant and cheap, which make the people capable of governing 
themselves. 

“ With a spirit of sincere friendship towards the Mexican 
people, which can never be changed by the insults or perse- 
cutions of a faction, the undersigned exhorts them to be united, 
and to practise those virtues which have elevated the United 


nig to the rank which they hold among the nations of the 
earth.’ 
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Mr. Ferrall, in the same part of his work, recommends to 
the British government to be alive to the interests of the nation, 
and to be prepared to resist the efforts of the Americans to get 
possession of the province of Texas, which lies projected into 
the territory of the United States. Mr, Alexander Baring, if 

remember right, two or three years ago, made some remarks 
to the same purpose in, the House of Commons. 'To me it 
appears perfectly ludicrous, that we should think of attempting 
any interference in such @ question. We might as well en- 
deavour to prevent the Mississippi from reaching the Gulf of 
Mexico, as to do any thing witha view to check the immensity 
of the growing power of the great nation of the west; and 
whether it consists of one state more or less, what does it sig- 
nify to us ? 

Her power must be colossal; but when did the government 
of the United States interfere, with a view to prevent the in- 
crease of the British territories in Hindostan, in the Mediter- 
ranean, or in any part of the world ? 

Mr. Ferrall seems also to think, that although the Americans 
allow foreigners in their country to.act as (he says) they like, 
and to laugh at their habits if they choose, a deadly animosity 
pervades America towards Great Britain. My impression, 
from all that I saw and heard while I was in the United States, 
is the very reverse. I am most thoroughly convinced that 
there is no people with whom the American government and 
nation desire so much to be at peace, and on friendly terms, as 
the British; that the American government desires no exten- 
sion of territory from the British, either in Canada or in the 
West Indies; and that the single point, with the exception of 
thenavigation of the St. Lawrence, already alluded to, on 
which it is at all likely that any collision will take place be- 
tween the two nations, is that connected with our right to 
search their ships. That question, which was left undiscussed, 
and for future consideration, by the treaty of Ghent, ought to- 
be present to the consideration and deliberations of the states- 
men of both countries in these peaceful times, so that some 
satisfactory arrrangement may, if possible, be adopted. The 
Americans are acquiring a powerful navy. They are excellent 
seamen, and have already shown us that they can fight as well 
as ourselves. Let any unprejudiced person read the eleventh 
chapter of Captain Basil Hall’s “* Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels,” entitled ‘* Blockading a Neutral Port,”’ and then say, 
whether, if he was the citizen of a free country, he would not 
be ready to give half his daily bread, were it necessary, to sup. 
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port a government that would, by force of arms, put a stop to 
such atrocities as Captain Hall bears witness that the British, 
by virtue of their right of search, committed on the Americans, 
in time of peace, in the sight of New-York, the greatest city-in 
the American Union. It would appear, by Captain Hall’s 
narrative, that the Americans had good reason to go to war 
with us in 1804, although they delayed it until 1812 or 1813. 
Captain Hall, then an officer on board the British ship-of-war 
Leander, was for a long time in the year 1804 lying off New- 
York, when the Leander and Cambrian blockaded that port. 

_ The material part of his statement is in these words :—** Every 
morning at daybreak, during our stay off New-York, we set 
about arresting the progress of all the vessels we saw—firing 

‘off guns to the right and left, to make every ship that was run- 
ning in, heave to, or wait until we had leisure to send a boat 
on board, ‘to see,’ in our lingo, ‘what she was made of.’ I 
have frequently known a dozen, and sometimes a couple of 
dozen ships, lying a league or two off the port, losing their fair 
wind, their tide, and, worse than all, their market for many 
hours, sometimes the whole day, before our search was com- 
pleted. Iam not now inquiring whether all this was right, 
or«whether it was even necessary, but simply describing the 
fact. 

“ There was ee circumstance connected with our pro- 
ceedings at that time, of still more serious annoyance to the 
Americans, and one requirfhg in its discussion still greater 
delicacy. of handling. I shall not indeed presume to enter 
upon its very difficult merits, but, as before, content myself 

_ with merely describing the circumstances. 1 need hardly men- 
. tion that I allude to the impressment of those seamen whom 
we found serving on board American merchant ships, but who 


were known to be, or supposed to be, British subjects. What 


the strict letter of the law is now I am not aware,—I mean 
what would be considered the ‘law of usage’ in the event of 
another war. But, [ presume we should act pretty much as 
we did before, and, consequently, incur the risk, whatever that 
might be, of converting a neutral into an enemy, rather than 
agree to relinquish our right to command the services of any 
British-born subject, whenever we found hitn on the high seas. 
At all events, it seems quite clear, that while we can hold it, 
we will never give up the right of search or the right of 
impressment. 

“We may, and ought certainly to exercise so disagreeable 
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a power with such temper and discretion as not to provoke the 
enmity of any friendly nation. 

“ But at the time I speak of, and on board our good old ship 
the Leander, whose name I was grieved, but not surprised, to 
find, was still held in detestation three or four-and-twenty years 
afterward at New-York, I am sorry to own that we had not 
much of this discretion in our proceedings, or, rather, we had 
not enough consideration for the feelings of the people we 
were dealing with. 

* To place the full annoyance of these matters in a light to be 
viewed fairly by English people, let us suppose that the Amer- 
icans and, French were to go to war, and that England for once ~ 
remained neutral,—an odd case, I admit, but one which might 
happen. Next, suppose that a couple of French frigates were | 
chased into Liverpool, and that an American squadron sta- 
tioned itself off that harbour to watch the motions of these 
French ships, which had claimed the protection of our neu- 
trality, and were accordingly received into ‘ our waters,’—I 
ask, ‘ would this blockade of Liverpool be agreeable to us or 
not ?” 

“ Conceive, for instance, that the American squadron em- 
ployed to blockade the French ships in Liverpool were short- 
handed, but, from being in daily expectation to bring their 
enemy to action, it had become an object of great consequence 
with them to get their ships manned. And suppose, likewise, 
that it were perfectly notorious to all parties, that on board 
every English ship arriving or sailing from the port in question, 
there were several American citizens, but calling themselves 
English, and having in their possession ‘ protections,’ or certifi- 
ates to that effect, sworn to in regular form, but well known to 
be false, and such as might be bought for four shillings and six- 


“pence anyday. Things being in this situation, if the American 


men-of-war off the English port were then to fire at and stop 
every ship, and besides overhauling her papers and cargo, 
were to take out any seamen to work their own guns withal, 
whom they had reason, or supposed, or said they had reason, 
to consider American citizens, or whose country they guessed 
from dialect or appearance, I wish to know with what degree 
of patience this would be submitted to on the Exchange at 
Liverpool, or elsewhere in England ? 

“It signifies nothing to say that such a case could not occur, 
as the Americans do not impress seamen; for all who have 
attended to such subjects know well enough, that if they come 
to be engaged in a protracted war, especially at a distance 
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from their own shores, there is no other possible way by which 
they can keep their armed ships manned. This, however, is 
not the point now in discussion. I merely wish to put the 
general case broadly before our own eyes, in order that we 
may bring it distinctly home to ourselves, and then see whether 
or not the Americans had reason for their indignation. . 

“The truth is, they had very good reason to be annoyed ; 
and, if the guiding practical maxim among nations be, that 
‘might makes right, as 1 conceive it always has been, and 
ever will be, so long as powder and shot exist, with money to 
back them, and energy to wield them, then we really cannot 
pretend to_find fault with the Americans because they took ad- 
vantage, or tried to take advantage, of that moment when our 
_ *right’ being the same, our ‘ might’ appeared to be waning. I 
allude to their declaring war against us in 1812, when we, 

fighting single-handed in the cause of European independence, 
were so hard pressed by Napoleonand others. For the Ameri- 
cans to-have taken an earlier share in the struggle against 
us, when we were lords of the ascendant, would have been 
the extremity of Quixotism. But when John Bull was pressed 
on all hands by numbers, and his strength exhausted by long 
contests, albeit in the cause of liberty, which his brother Jona- 
than professes to adore, he, Jonathan, would have been a 
fool,—a character ‘vhich he certainly never was accused of 
enacting,—if he had not taken advantage of the moment to 
try his strength. ‘The piovocation we gave was certainly con- 
siderable, and the retort, it must be owned, very dexterously 
managed. ‘The result, I trust, is, that things.are on a better 
footing than before; both parties have learned civility and 
caution, and they will not agree the worse’ on that account. 
To forgive and forget is the old English maxim, as our friends 
well know. Let them imitate us in this respect, and they will 
be all the happier, and not one whit less powerful. 

‘* In putting a parallel case to ours off New-York, and sup- 
posing Liverpool to be blockaded by the Americans on the 
ground of their watching some French ships, I omitted to 
throw in one item, which is necessary to complete the parallel, 
and make it fit the one from which it is drawn. 

- “Suppose the blockading American ships off Liverpool, in 
firing a shot ahead of a vessel they wished to examine, had ac- 
cidentally hit, not that vessel, but a small coaster, so far beyond 
her that she was not even noticed by the blockading ships ; and 
suppose, further, this unlucky chance-shot to have killed one 
the crew on board the said coaster, the vessel would, of course, 
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p roceed immediately to Liverpool with the body of their slaugh- 

tered countryman; and, in fairness it may be asked, what 
would have been the effect of such a spectacle on the population 
of England / more particularly if such an event had occurred 
at’ the moment of a general election, when party politics, 
raging on this very question of foreign interference, was at its 
height. 

« This is not an imaginary case; for it actually occurred in 
1804, when we were blockading the French frigates in New- 
York. A casual shot from the Leander hit an unfortunate 
sloop’s main-boom ; and the broken spar striking the mate, 
John Pierce by name, killed him instantly. The sloop sailed 
on to New-York, where the mangled body, raised on a plat- 
form, was paraded through the streets, in order to augment 
the vehement indignation, already at a high pitch, against the 
English. 

“ Now, let us be candid to our rivals ; and ask ourselves, 
whether the Americans would have-been worthy of our friend- 
ship, or even of our hostility, had they tamely submitted to in- 
dignities which, if passed upon ourselves, would have roused, 
not only Liverpool, but the whole country, into a passion of 
nationality ?” 

Let this question be arranged, and there is no risk from any 
animosity that the people of the United States bear to the 
British, either as a nation, or as individuals. The British 
name is a passport to all who travel in the United States, who 
conduct themselves as gentlemen, in the best sense of the 
word. 

On the Sth October, after the gay season at Hoboken was 
entirely at an end, we returned to Mr. Van Boskerck’s board- 
ing-house, which was more conveniently situated for us, owing 
to its contiguity to New-York. From this period until we left 
America in the following month of April, there never were 
more than two boarders in the house besides ourselves, so that 
it was almost a family party of friends, and we felt quite at 
home in every respect. : 

Soon after we returned to Hoboken, preparations com- 
menced for celebrating at New-York the French revolution of 
the preceding July on a grand scale. I witnessed the pro- 
gress of the whole proceedings, and was present at the proces- 
sion, which took place on the 26th November. The whole 
details differ so much from what takes place on similar occa- 
sions in this country, that it may not be uninteresting to relate 
them. 
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The first preparatory meeting was held by the Working men 
of the city of New-York, who appointed a committee of one for 
each of the fourteen wards of the city, to prepare an address, 
and call a public meeting to congratulate ‘‘ the glorious Pari- 
sian population on the happy result of their noble devotion to 
the cause of the liberties of mankind.” 

On the 8th November, the committee increased their num- 
bers, from persons of all conditions in New-York, to the number 
of nearly 300, and then, on the 12th November, a general 
meeting of the committee and of the citizens was held in the 
great hall at New-York, called Tammany Hall, and Mr. Mon- 
roe, the late president of the United States, who happened to 
be then at New-York, was called to the chair, and addresged - 
the meeting. Resolutions were unanimously adopted, inviting 
the mayor and commonalty of the city of New-York to 
participate in the festivities of the day,-—inviting the natives of 
France to unite in the celebration, and directing the tri- 
coloured flag to be displayed from all the public places; 
requesting the students of Columbia College, with their presi- 
dent and professors, together with the scholars of the’ public 
schools, to join in the procession ; appointing a committee of 

even persons to prepare an address to the French people, ex- 
pressive of the feelings of the people of New-York on their 
tecent and glorious triumph ; appeinting a committee of seven 
persons to select an orator on the occasion; appointing a com- 
mittee of seven persons to choose a grand marshal of the day, 
and a committee of fifty persons as a general executive com- 
mittee of arrangements. 

Mr. Swartwout, collector of the customs at New-York, was 
named marshal-in-chief, and he appointed twenty-one gentle- 
men as his aides-de-camp, all of whom were on horseback, in 
uniforms ordered for the occasion—the tri-coloured cockade 
and plume in their hats. Separate meetings were then held 
by the printers, the students of Columbia College, the daily 
journal printers, the natives of France resident in New-York, 
the tailors, the coopers, apprentices, the butchers, the saddlers, 
the leather-dressers, the cordwainers, the painters, the brick- 
layers, plasterers and slaters, the black and white-smiths, the 
house-carpenters, ship-joiners, sash and blind-makers, the 
steam-enginé builders, stone-cutters, musical instrument-makers, 
cabinet-mokers, upholsterers, carvers and gilders, chair-makers, 
tobacconists, news-carriers, members of the fire department, 
Seamen’s Society, pilots of the port, watermen, jewellers and — 
silyersmiths, comb-makers, gas-workmen, Hibernian Society, — 
type-founders, bookbinders, cartmen, apprentices, auctioneers’ 
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clerks, merchants’ clerks, New-York State artillery, infantry 
of the city and county of New-York, and officers of the United 
States army resident in New-York, all for forming their own 
arrangements as to joining the procession, and fixing on the 
uniform and badges they were to wear. 

I had a good station for seeing tbe procession, which cer- 
tainly was one of the most extraordinary sights I ever wit- 
nessed. Although those engaged in the procession were formed 
as widely as the street allowed, the whole line did not pass me 
for above three hours. A squadron of cavalry was in front; 
then followed the marshal-in-chief, with four of his aides-de- 
camp, and a detachment of French gentlemen residing in New- 
York, wearing the uniform of the French national guards. A 
barouche, containing the ex-president Monroe, and Mr. Gal- 
latin, formerly minister at St. James’s, with the orator of the 
day, and reader of the address, succeeded. The original com- 
mittee of fifteen came next in order, and all the committees of 
arrangements, wearing badges engraved for the purpose ; bands 
of music,—choristers belonging to the theatres,—the mayor 
and corporation, high sheriff and deputies, members of Con- 
gress and of the’ State Legisiature ; judges of the United States 
and State courts, with their officers, foreign ministers, and 
consuls ; the New-York Chamber of Commerce; citizens of 
France, about 500 in number, all on horseback, wearing the 
uniform of the national guards; the trustees, faculty, and stu- 
dents of Columbia College; the trustees of the New-York Uni- 
versity ; trustees of the public and private schools; members 
of the college of physicians and surgeons, and medical stu- 
dents; members of the bar, and students of law? officers of 
the army, navy, and marine corps; printers and type-founders, 
with appropriate banners and devices. The printers had two 
platforms, each drawn by four horses, the first having two print- 
ing-presses, striking off an ode written for the occasion, and 
distributed among the crowd, and the other having une of the 
newly-invyented printing-presses, throwing off various publica- 
tions, The type-founders wore a tri-coloured cockade, and a 
badge with a likeness of Washington and La Fayette-{ The 
tailors followed the printers,—then the bakers, the coopers, 
and the butchers, about 300 in number, with white aprons, 
check sleeves, and tri-coloured cockades, all on horsebac 
The marshal of the butchers, and his aides-de-camp, wore tri- 
coloured scarfs and sashes; the butchers had four cars, the 
first, drawn by four oxen, contained the skin of an ox so admi- 
rably stuffed and set up, that I was for some time in doubt 
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whether it was a living or a dead animal,—this car was adorned 
with tri-coloured riband, the star-spangled banner, and the 
tri-colour of the French ; the second, drawn by four horses, 
led by blacks in oriental costume, was occupied by a band of . 
music in uniform; the third contained two lambs, with four 
boys dressed in white; the fourth car contained a variety of 
meats, and of persons employed in making sausages, &c. 
Next followed the hatters, the masons, house-carpenters and 
: joiners, and the Smiths’ Seciety. The manufacturers of steam- 
engines and boilers formed a remarkable part of the proces- 
‘sion. On a car drawn by four horses, mounted on a stage 
richly decorated, came a steamboat furnished with all its 
equipments, and thoroughly manned with officers and crew, 
eables, anchors, steering-wheel, bell and fuel, surmounted by 
flags, ornamented with a portrait of Louis Philip, with the 
names inscribed of Fulton, Livingston, and Allaire. The 
brass steam-engine was on the principle of the high and low 
pressure combined, such as are used in the towing-boats on 
the Hudson, and which were first applied by Mr. Allaire to 
that purpose. ‘Though the cylinders of this little engine were 
only one and a half and three inches in diaméter, its p6wer is 
calculated to be nearly equal to half that ofa horse. Then 
followed the painters, glaziers, stone-cutters, musical instru- 
ment-makers, iron-founders, and cabinet-makers. The cabinet- 
makers had a car drawn by four horses, on which was shown a 
variety of cabinet furniture. The patent sofa bedstead manu- 
facturers followed, with a car containing a beaytiful sofa bed- 
stead. Then came the carvers and gilders; and after them 
the coach-makers, saddlers, and harness-makers, who made a 
great display. They had a band of music, a military charger 
led by two grooms, a gentleman’s saddle-horse led by a groom, 
a lady’s saddle-horse Jed by a groom, and a great variety of 
horses and carriages. The bricklayers, plasterers, slaters, and 
tobacconists followed. The tobacconists had a car, on which 
a number of persons were employed in manufacturing tobacco, 
snuff, and cigars, which were liberally distributed to the peo- 
ple. They were succeeded by the fire department, amounting 
to.above 1000 persons, and occupying more than a mile of the 
route. Forty-four engines were drawn, some of them by mem- 
: some of them by negroes in Moorish attire, some of them 
by four horses, some of them on stages drawn by four horses. 
The Pilots’ Society followed, preceded by a stage drawn by 
two horses, on the forepart of which was placed, just short- 
ening sail fora pilot, a French ship-of-war, with 9 tri-coloured 
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pennant flying at the main. Astern of the ship was a coms 
plete pilot-boat under full sail, with her yawl in readiness to 
put the pilot on board of the ship. The New-York watermen 
followed the pilots, with a barge on a car drawn by four 
horses. Then came the chair-makers with a car, in which were 
men at work, who, during the procession, manufactured a 
maple cane-seat chair, and presented it to Ex-president Mon- 
roe. Then came the comb-imakers and the bookbinders, in 
the centre of whose line a ponderous volume, entitled French 
Revolution, July, 1830, was elevated on a stage drawn by 
horses. ‘Then followed the New-York gasmen, the Hibernian 
Benevolent Society, the Erin Friendly Society, with their harp 
drawn in acar. ‘Then came the seamen and the cartmen; 
the cartmen. in number about 300, in white frocks, all on 
horseback, wearing on the Jeft breast a tri-coloured cockade, 
and a badge printed on white satin. The Cordwainers’ Asso- 
ciation followed, in the centre of which was a magnificent car 
drawn by four white horses, the front horses rode by jockeys 
in tri-coloured dresses, the interior representing a shoe-shop in 
full operation, with young men and young ladies engaged in 
trimming shoes. ‘The tanners, skinners, and morocco-dressers 
completed this part of the line, which was succeeded by all 
the infantry under arms. 
The whole of the societies engaged in this procession bad 
_ appropriate flags, banners, and badges, and every one was well 
clothed. The prayer and oration were delivered in Washington 
Square ; and the immense assemblage afterward dispersed in 
the most quiet and orderly manner. The Working-men had a 
great dinnerin the Masonic Hall in Broadway, and many of the 
citizens of the wards of the city dined together in public. The 
theatres were illuminated,and the evening spent in festivity. 
The circumstances which appeared to me to be the most 
singular and worthy of notice on this occasion were,— 
lst, The order and decorum with which so prodigious a mass 
of people were disciplined and formed into the procession, with 
‘as much regularity as if they had been drilled to it. The pro- 
cession consisted of above one hundred thousand persons. The 
whole male population of New-York and a considerable part of 
the population of the adjoining country were engaged in it. 
Few people were seen on the streets or at the windows on that 
day, but females or children. No disturbance of any kind took 
place,—not a single accident ; and, 1 
@dly, ‘The prodigious display of individual wealth which the 
procession exhibited. There was no public subscription, with- 
Vou. II.—2z9 
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out which no procession of this kind could have been got up in 
Britain. No one was present who did not expend at least a 
couple of dollars in procuring necessary alterations of dress, 
the tri-colour, and the badge. Many persons were at an ex- 
pense of eight or ten pounds sterling for dress alone. . In the 
corporations and. societies large sums were expended in their 
exhibitions and cars, the cost of which was defrayed by the in- 
dividual members. It scemed to be admitted, that according 
to the lowest calculation, an average of three dollars per man 
owas hardly sufficient to have defrayed the whole expenditure. 
The enthusiasm which was shown by the people of New- York 
on this occasion, and in similar rejoicings at’ Philadelphia, 
Beston, and the other great cities of the United States, afford 
a sufficient answer to a flippant ill-founded remark of Mrs. 
Trollope, that all the enthusiasm of America is concentrated in 
the one point of her own independence, and that the want of 
interest upon all subjects, not touching their own concerns, and 
indifference as to what people’s political principles may be, is 
universal among the people of the United States. I may also 
refer to another fact, to which I have already alluded, to prove 
how erroneousare Mrs. ‘l'rollope’s sentiments upon this subject. 
I was at Philadelphia when the news of the emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland arrived, and I do not believe 
that greater public joy was shown in London, on account of 
that. long-delayed triumph of justice and liberality, than in 
Philadelphia. ‘These rejoicings were, not confined to Phila- 
Belebis but were general at New-York, Charleston, Baltimore, 
c. 


3 “i remarkable persons attended the procession at New- 
York. 

1st. 'The Ex-president Monroe, who, since that period has 
died, as Adams and Jefferson, two of the ex-presidents, had 
done before him, on the anniversary of the declaration of Ame- 
rican independence. He died on the 4th July, 1831. At the 
period of the procession, I was told the following remarkable 
instance of the strictness of his integrity by Mr. Gauvain, with 
whom I was acquainted at New- York, and who was his Frenek 
secretary for three or four years, while Mr. Monroe was am: 
bassador at Paris.. Mr. Monroe was there during the most 
convulsed period of the French revolution, when real property 
was of very little value. He bought a house for 50,000 livres, 
the price of which he paid by assignats to that amount, which 
only cost him 12,000 livres. Before he left Paris, the gov- 
ernment had become established, and he could easily have got 
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100,000 livres for his house, but he did not think himself enti- 
tled to receive a farthing upon his embassy, except his salary. 
_ He therefore called the gentlemen together who wished to have 
the house, among whom were Cambaceres, Merlin of Douay, 
and others, and desired them to raffle for the house at the price 
which it had originally cost him. Merlin of Douay was the 
_ successful competitor, and got the house. 

2d. Enoch Crosby, the original Harvey Birch of Cooper’s 
novel of the Spy, was also present. It was in the year 1776, 
that he became the spy of the neutral ground, and was of great 
use to Washington’s army at White Plains. Crosby is eighty 
years old. 

3d. Anthony Glean of Saratoga County, who wasalso present, 
was an officer in the army during the revolution. He saw 
much of the hardest fighting in the revolutionary war, and 
was the first person to raise the American standard when the 
British evacuated New-York, on the 25th November, 1783. 

4th. David Williams, the only surviver of the captors of the 
unfortunate Major André, was also present. 

The autumn of the year 1830 at New-York was very delight- 
ful, nor was there any severe weather during the winter, until 
the beginning of January, when a heavy snow-storm fell, and 
the frost became intense. Then the New-York carnival began, 
and the beautiful light-looking sleighs made their appearance. 
The rapidity with which they are driven, at the rate of ten or 
twelve miles an hour, is very-delightful, and so exciting, that 
the most delicate females of New-York think an evening drive 
of ten or twenty miles, even in the hardest frost, conducive to 
their amusement and health. Even the stages are taken off 
their frames, and mounted upon sleighs. 

At this time the Irish prodigy, young Burke, was performing 
at the Park Theatre, at New-York. I saw him several times ; 
but neither then, nor on other occasions, at the New-York 
theatres, or at the theatres of Philadelphia, Boston, New- 
Orleans, or Charleston, did I ever see any rudeness on the part 
of any portion of the male audience, nor do I believe any per- 
son would have been tolerated in sitting on the edge of the box 
inclosure, with his back to the performers. I mention this in 
reference to a statement of a contrary import which Mrs. Trol- 
lope has made, in order, most probably, to add to the effect of 
one of the whimsical sketches which accompany her volumes. 
The occurrence which she has noticed must have taken place 
after the curtain had dropped. 

Not long after the frost had become very severe in the end 
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of January, when the thermometer was only two or three de- 
grees above, one night as low as zero,—our worthy landlord, 
Mr. Van Boskerck, who was at an advanced period of life—I 
suppose verging on seventy,—was seized with a bad cold, 
which speedily produced tubercles on the lungs, and terminated 
his life, to the great affliction of his family and friends, on the 
20th March. Part of his family belonged to the Dutch Re- 
formed church, and part of them were Episcopalians. The 
funeral, onthe 22d Mareh, was, therefore, attended by Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. De Hayes, the two neighbouring clergymen of 
the Dutch church, and by Mr. Berrian of the Episcopalian 
church ef New-York. The people assembled for the funeral 
(the burying-place being at the distance of eight miles) at eleven 
o’clock. Five rooms were thrown open for them, as well as 
the stairs—Mr. Van Boskerck being a well-known popular 
person, most of his neighbours attended at the house without 
invitation. Mr. Astor, the richest man in the state, came to 
the house on foot. I never heard more affectionate, or more 
impressive, or more suitable addresses to persons assembled on 
such an occasion, than those which were delivered by Mr. Tay- 
lor and Mr. De Hayes. Their addresses and prayers lasted 
for about an hour. They spoke near the door of one of the 
rooms, so that they were everywhere heard. My wife and I 
were asked to accompany the funeral to the grave. She went 
in a coach with the ladies of the family, and I with the clergy- 
men. Fifteen carriages accompanied the funeral. Several of 
the persons, even in the carriages, did not wear mourning, 
which frequently happens in this country, and even, as 1 have 
before observed, in the city of New-York, Mr. Berrian read 
the English burial service at the grave. The coffin was low- 
ered down into the grave merely by the official people, without 
the assistance of the relations. The clergymen and the medical 
attendants wore large white linen scarfs, which were presented — 
to them on the occasion, according to the usual custom here. 
In the following month (on the 17th of April), we em- 
barked in the President packet-ship, Captain Champlin, on 
her first voyage from New-York to London, and had a tedious — 
and uncomfortable passage. Contrary winds for above two- 
thirds of the voyage,—one tremendous storm,—heavy rolling 
seas,—and cold dense fogs, which lasted for twelve days contin- 
uously, would have made our passage almost intolerable, but for — 
the very agreeable society of our fellow-passengers, especially 
ofsome medical gentlemen from New-York, and their friends, 
whose good offices to us when we were sick, and almost fret- 
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ful from the continuance of bad weather, we shall always 
remember with grateful feelings. The storm which we en- 
countered on the 24th and 25th April, was more severe than 
frequently occurs on the course from New-York to Britain, 
and occasioned, I believe, some anxiety or uneasiness to all on 
board. The ladies, four in number, showed quite as much 
firmness as the gentlemen. 

The wind rose in the forenoon of the 24th, when we imme- 
diately shortened sail. Before the evening we were scudding 
before the gale with very little canvass, reefed fore-sail, and 
close-reefed maintop-sail, at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
The wind varied much during the day, blowing from the south, 
south-west, west, and north-west. When it got to the north- 
west at half-past one, cn the morning of the 25th, * it blew a 
complete hurricane.’’ Such were the words of the log-book. 
The ship rolled dreadfully ; the sea a short cross sea, running 
high, so that we often appeared to be under water, with heavy 
seas almost touching our topmast ; the bulwarks, which were 
five feet high, under water at every roll; the captain standing 
on deck in water up tohis knees. One sea knocked him over, 
but he was unhurt. His skill and persevering attention were 
most conspicuous. He never left the deck from the morning 
of the 24th until the morning of the 25th, at half-past five, 
when he paid a very welcome visit to the ladies’ cabin to tell us 
that the gale was abating. At six o’clock we went to bed, but 
the rolling of the ship put sleep out of the question. The 
President proved herself an admirable sea-boat, and was as 
tight after the gale as before. Noserious accident happened, 
excepting the loss of part of our live-stock. 

Easterly winds, which prevailed on our approaching the 
British Channel, prevented our reaching the Downs until the 
25th May, when we landed at Deal. 

I should not again be disposed to prefer a ship on her first 
voyage. There are always omissions in fitting her out. In 
our case some of them were inconvenient enough. What is 
worse, new rigging stretches so much, that in a gale the masts 
are more likely to give way. Our greatest risk on the 24th 
April was from this cause, or from the ship not steering well 
and easily. 


THE END. 
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